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INTRODUCTION. 


If a person whose life, from infancy to manhood, 
had been passed in some volcanic island, where 
scarcely a lichen covered the rock, should be sud- 
denly removed into a region of luxuriant vegetation, 
his wonder and admiration could not fail to be ex- 
cited by the scene around him. The return of spring 
would indeed appear to him as an “ annual miracle,” 
and he would probably inquire earnestly into the 
causes by which the vernal leaves and flowers were 
produced. Habit has so familiarized us with these 
beautiful objects, that many of us forget to bestow a 
thought upon them ; and we eat our bread, wear our 
linen, orftail the ocean in our majestic vessels, with- 
out a recollection of the growth of the corn, the flax, 
or the oak. In this, as in many other matters, King 
Solomon has set us a wiser example. Monarch, 
statesman, and philosopher as he was, he neverthe- 
less found leisure to make himself acquainted with 
“ every plant,” “ from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop on the wall;” and “ a greater than Solomon” 
vindicated the claim of this exquisite part of the 
creation to be studied and admired, when he de- 
clared that the Monarch of Israel, “ in all his glory,” 
was not arrayed like one of the lilies of the field ; 
while at the same time he instructed us how to draw 
from the study its most consoling and important in- 
ference, that “ if God so clothe the grass,” his foster- 
ing love will assuredly be bestowed in full measure 
on us, his ratitonal creatures. 

There is one point of view from which the ac- 
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quaintance with any of the works of creation as- 
sumes its highest moral aspect, God is Truth ; the 
one only source from which no error ever flows ; 
and whenever we have arrived at the undoubted 
knowledge of any facts in nature, we have made a 
fresh approach to truth, and to the “ Fountain of 
Truth.” Let the subject of inquiry be what it may, 
this assertion will be found to hold good. What 
God has not disdained to make , we may surely think 
it time well bestowed to examine, and coming to that 
examination in a right spirit, we may indeed And 
“tongues in trees,” and even in whatman, in his in- 
solence, has called the meanest weeds. 

In one of the former “ Small Books,” some insight 
has been afforded into the wonderful chemistry per- 
petually going on in the vegetable as well as in the 
animal department of the great laboratory of nature. 
It is the object of the present little treatise to give a 
general idea of the structure, nourishment, and re- 
production of the plants themselves,— of Vegetable 
Physiology in short; — and although the compass of 
this work is too small to admit Qf much technical 
detail, it is hoped that enough information may be 
conveyed to increase the interest with which its 
readers will henceforth view the vegetable world 
around them, and to excite a wish, in those who may 
have leisure, to pursue the subject at some future 
day. 

The following Treatise makes no pretension to 
originality, being a compilation chiefly from the 
works of M. de Candolle, Alphonse de Candolle^— 
sometimes almost literally translated, — Professor 
Lindley, &c., carefully put together with a view to 
afford an enlarged idea of the general nature of the 
subject, and to justify the assertion of the first named 
physiologist, that from the apparently humble func- 
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tions of vegetable life, we may raise our thoughts to 
the contemplation of the universal order that exists 
in the natural world.* 

Let us now return to our imaginary personage, 
who has inhabited a volcanic island destitute of 
vegetation, and has been supplied with food for both 
man and beast from elsewhere. He has seen rocks, 
and locomotive, sentient beings, and nothing else. 
He quits his island, and lo ! the earth is covered 
with grass, and trees, and flowers, and fruit, whose 
use soon becomes apparent from the myriads of liv- 
ing creatures which find their food there, — but what 
is this new appearance ? Is it the rock shooting up 
into crystals under the influence of the sun and rain, 
as salt crystalizes from sea water ? But the rock, 
when broken, retains its characteristic forms and 
substance unchanged : our islander pulls a herb, or 
cuts a branch, he finds moisture exuding from it, like 
blood from the flesh of an animal ; and the uproot- 
ed, or cut portion withers and decays. It has, then, 
in common with the animal, some interior mechan- 
ism for the transmission of fluids, and some princi- 
ple by which this mechanism is regulated : for though 
not one particle of the severed portion be injured 
by the cutting off from the tree, it can exist no longer 
than while it forms part of an individual; and the 
mechanism which nourished it is useless when re- 
moved from the influence of that individual prin- 
ciple : this principle is something distinct from mere 
tubes and fibres, and its operation appears closely to 
resemble what is called life in animals* Our in- 
quirer therefore will soon resolve that the vegetable 


* To the recent works of Pr* Carpenter on Animal and Vege- 
table Physiology, and to Professor Henslowe’s “ Principles of 
Descriptive and Physiological Botany,” the writer thankfully 
acknowledges much obligation. 
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is more nearly allied to the animal than to the rock, 
and he will ask himself again, what is the differ- 
ence between the rooted animal and the rooted vege- 
table ? Is not the vegetable, the lowest grade of 
living beings, akin to the coral and other such tribes 
of animal plants ? He will find an organism, re- 
sembling in many cases the lower kind of animals, 
vessels transmitting moisture upwards, and carrying 
it downwards,— while others are charged with the 
supply of air : and the fibres and cellular tissue are 
formed from the circulating liquid, as the muscle 
from the blood. The substance of the vegetable, 
when examined chemically, affords fibrine and al- 
bumen, the components of blood : its ultimate ele- 
ments are mainly the same as those of animals, i. e., 
oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, the residue 
of ashes alone affording a small portion of other ele- 
ments, chiefly alkalies. Is there any real difference 
between the non-locomotive animal and the non-loco- 
motive plant? 1 

For a long time the answer to this question was 
in the negative, and the world heard of the links of 
the chain all through nature, the vegetable, the ani- 
mal, and the intellectual kingdoms blending like pris- 
matic colors, so intimately, that it was impossible to 
mark the boundary. But our inquirer, with the aid 
of modern research, will not allow himself to be in- 
fluenced by theories, however plausible ; he will ex- 
pect to have the means of proof ere he acquiesces 
in any scientific view, and he will soon perceive one 
marked difference between the plant and the animal ; 
for the root of the former is furnished with organs 
for the reception and assimilation of nourishment, 
while that of the latter is a simple means of attach- 
ment to one spot ; and the nourishment, instead of 
being derived from the rock on which it is fixed, 
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floats to the mouth or mouths of the rooted zoo- 
phyte, and is of a totally different nature. The 
plant feasts on unorganized matter, imbibed in a 
fluid state by the roots and leaves, and never col- 
lected into any common receptacle ; the animal re- 
quires organized matter in a solid state, which is 
received by a mouth into a stomach, where it is re- 
duced to a semifluid mass ; and not till then does 
the process of assimilation begin. The distinction 
is broad and clear, and our inquirer will now go on 
to admire the beautiful mechanism by which the 
rock, disintegrated by the action of the air, and dis- 
solved by the rain, passes into the vessels of the 
plant, and there becomes organized, so as to fit it 
for the stomach of the animal, where it undergoes 
still farther changes ; and finally, produces an organ 
fitted for the use of a higher order of beings ; for it 
cannot now be doubted that the brain, which is the 
finest product of animal organization, never is fully 
called into action till it becomes part of an individ- 
ual of a yet higher grade. The potass, <fcc., of the 
volcanic rock is in great measure inert till it passes 
into the absorbent vessels of the plant, and the plant 
is of no use in creation farther than it supplies the 
nourishment for sentient organism, and the use of the 
sentient organism, finally, is only demonstrated when 
a fresh agent is introduced, and the intellectual Will 
crowns the fair work of Creation. 

To an observer such as is above described, that 
link of the chain which connects man with the rock 
will have a deeper interest than the mere examina- 
tion of any mechanism, however curious, could in- 
spire : for the announcement that man is formed from 
the dust of the earth has a deep truth in it which 
modern science alone can fu\ly appreciate. It is 
from this dust, that, after the various chemical com- 
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binations effected in the cells and vessels of plants 
and the inferior animals, man derives his corporeal 
frame, and is, in fact, as far as that portion of his 
nature is concerned, part and parcel of the earth he 
moves on; the first step, therefore, in this extraordi- 
nary metamorphosis well deserves a careful exami- 
nation. 
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VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

STRUCTURE AND PROPERTIES OF VEGETABLE TISSUE. 

1. Vegetable structure — “chemically composed 
of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, to which nitrogen 
is always superadded,”*— consists, in common with 
that of all organized beings, of 

1. The matter which forms the actual substance 
of the plant itself. 

2. One or more liquids, either contained in, or 
secreted by, its organs. 

3. Other substances, more or less solid, de- 
posited during the passage of those liquids through 
the different portions of the body. 

The researches of modern investigators, aided by the 
improved powers of the microscope, have shown that 
the solid structure of plants consists of, Cellular Tis- 
sue, Vessels, Fibres, and Skin. 

2. Cellular Tissue (contextus cellulosus), is a 
membranous tissue, very similar, in arrangement 
and form, to a honeycomb, being composed of de- 
tached cells, as its name denotes, which are closed, 
and adhere more or less nearly together ; it is found 
universally in all plants; and many of the lower 
tribes, such as lichens, mosses, &c., are entirely 
formed of it. It surrounds the vascular parts so that 


* Lindley’s Elements of Botany, p. 1. 
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in the vegetable as in the animal conformation, no 
vessel is ever exposed and bare. The diameter of the 
cells, or vesicles , which is perhaps their more cor- 
rect appellation, varies considerably, from the thir- 
tieth to the three-thousandth of an inch ; their shape 
also is much diversified, but the normal form appears 
to be round, and it is probable, indeed almost certain, 
that the variety depends on the pressure of one part 
of the plant on another during its growth. The 
vesicles seem to originate from a point, called by 
modern writers a cytoblast ,* which sometimes con- 
tinues visible after they have reached maturity. The 
property of uniting firmly together, possessed by tjie 
cells which compose this tissue, forms a very im- 
portant part of the history of vegetation, for it is to 
these adhesions in the cellular tissue, that all the 
seams in the various organs of a plant are owing. 
The term parenchyma is applied to the cellular 
tissue, considered as a mass, to distinguish it from 
those parts which abound in vessels. Cellular tis- 
sue “ is self-productive, one cell not only having the 
power of generating another on its surface,” but cells 
frequently produce others, — generally in a definite 
number, — within their own cavities, on the complete 
development of whidh, the parent cell generally 
perishes or is re-absorbed. 

3. Vessels , or Vascular Tissue . This term is 
appli^i to tubes, nearly or quite cylindrical, which 
are observed in the greater number of plants. They 
are now usually distinguished as Spiral Vessels and 
Ducts . 

A. Spiral Vessels , or Tracheae, resemble a rib- 
bon which has been rolled round a cylinder, and 


* Probably from xvrog a cavity or hollow point, a branch 

or tprout. 
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which by its spiral convolutions forms a continuous 
tube. These vessels are very apparent in the young 
shoots of plants, particularly those whifch can be 
readily broken without tearing, such as the rose, <fcc. 
They are formed in the medullary sheath (27) in the 
nervures of leaves, &c. ; but are usually wanting in 
wood and bark, and are never seen in any of the 
lower tribes of plants. Their diameter varies from 
the three-hundredth to the three-thousandth of an 
inch. 

B. Ducts are transparent tubes, the sides of which 
are marked with rings, bars, or transverse streaks. 
They differ essentially from Tracheae by being in- 
elastic, and incapable of unrolling. They are found 
in the wood of phaenogamous plants, and of Ferns 
and Lycopodiae. 

4. “ The office of all the ducts is the same — that 
of conveying fluid. It is only in the true spiral ves- 
sel that we find air.”* And even here at certain 


* Carpenter’s Elem. Veg. Phys., p. 66. 

“ The functions ‘ of the Ducts’ have not been accurately 
determined. It is probable that they act as spiral vessels when 
young; but it is certain that they become filled with fluid as soon 
as their spires are separated.” (Lindley’s Elements of Botany, 

p.6.) 

te There are some large Ducts which appear to have originated 
from cells, which have been placed together end to end, and 
whose partitions have been so broken down as to form one con- 
tinuous tube. These are the largest vessels (if they may be truly 
so considered) in the whole vegetable fabric, and are of the class 
called * dotted ducts — through them the sap principally rises.” 
See Dr. Carpenter’s Vegetable Physiology — $ 84, et seq.— The 
line of demarkation between the form of the true spiral vessel, 
and some of the ducts, is sometimes difficult to find ; in some 
vessels there are obscure traces of spiral form, interrupted in 
places, and covered by membrane. — “ In Ferns (which have no 
true spiral vessels), we find Ducts, which very closely approach 
the spiral vessel in character, having an unbroken coil of spiral 
fibro throughout their whole extent ; but besides the important 
difference that these ducts are long, continuous tubes, they are 
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periods of the existence of a plant, fluid has also been 
found by recent observers ; though if a branch be cut 
asunder whilst in a soft state, no juice is ever seen 
to issue from the orifice of a spiral vessel ; and though, 
as the lymph is found to ascend in the stalks of 
mosses, &c., which do not possess these vessels, we 
may probably conclude that they are not requisite 
to the transmission of fluid, though occasionally so 
employed. 

The Laticiferous Tissue consists of very delicate 
and anastomosing tubes, principally occurring in 
the young bark, and on the under sides of young 
leaves. They convey the fluid called Latex , or 
proper juice ; which constitutes the nourishment of 
the young organs, and in which a curious oscillation 
of globules is visible in the bright sunshine, with a 
powerful microscope.* 

5. Fibres and Layers . When a branch of a vas- 
cular plant is cut transversely, a certain number of 
points are observed, which are of a more compact 
character than the rest of the structure. If the 
branch be divided lengthwise, we shall perceive 
that these points are the ends of so many longitu- 
dinal threads, which will separate from the rest of 
the tissue more readily than they will themselves 
break. These threads are called fibres . With a 
microscope we can see that each fibre is composed 
of bundles of vessels, bound up and intermixed 
with cellular tissue. If we macerate the branch in 
water, after some time the fibres separate of them- 
selves, as in the case of hemp, flax, &c. This 
separation in reality disorganizes the vegetable struc- 


fbrther distinguished by the brittleness of the spire, which snaps 
when we attempt to enrol it.” Ibid., $ 82. 

* For a further account of this and other local circulations , 
see Appendix A. 
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ture ; the water first dissolves the softer parts, i. e., 
the true cellular tissue, and so releases the fibres 
which it held together, and if the process be con- 
tinued, the disorganization proceeds still farther, 
and a homogeneous pulp alone remains, as is seen 
in the manufacture of paper, where the fibres which 
had formed the thread are artificially torn and re- 
duced to a pulp, in which, however, a good micro- 
scope will still show us the remains of a fibrous 
structure. This description of the structure of fibres 
explains why they are more difficult to break across 
than to rend asunder lengthwise ; this is what work- 
men call following the grain of the wood. These 
fibres constitute what is termed Woody Tissue, or 
Pleurenchyma. It is also found in the young bark, 
and in the nervures of leaves, “ and gives strength 
to the vegetable fabric.”* When many fibres are 


* “ A peculiar form of woody fibre is found in the stems of 
resinous woods, especially the Pine and Fir tribe. The dia- 
meter of its tubes is much greater than that of any other woody 

tissue it is by a peculiar set of dots, seen along their 

course, that these woody tubes may be readily distinguished 

from all others Whatever be their character, they are 

of great interest as tending to establish the true nature of coal. 

€t That this substance had a vegetable origin has long been 
generally admitted j but from the comparative frequency and 
perfection with which the remains of Ferns occur in it, it has 
been supposed to have been produced by the decay of vast 
forests or this tribe of plants. As Ferns do not form resins, 
however, this hypothesis would not account for the large quantity 
of bituminous matter which coal contains ; and hence it was 
supposed that coal must have been formed from resinous woods, 
even though the remains of such were very scanty and imperfect. 
Now on applying the microscope to transparent sections of such 
fragments of cool as most distinctly eihibit the fibrous structure, 
it is seen that they present the character which has been de- 
scribed as peculiar to the resinous woods — the glandular form 
of woody fibre, as it has been technically termed, and hence it 
is established beyond doubt that the immense masses of coal 
which now contribute so much in every way to the comfort and 
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distributed circularly round an axis, whether real or 
imaginary, the whole together is called a Layer . 
It is thus that the annual rings of Dicotyledonous 
trees are formed. 

6. Skin, called also Cuticle, or Epidermis . The 
whole surface of the plant, wherever it is exposed 
to the air, with the single exception of the stigma, 
is covered by this membrane, which may generally 
be separated from the rest of the tissue, and is seen 
under the microscope to be formed of a range of 
flattened cells, distinct from those of the Paren- 
chyma. 

7. Stomata, or Pores, are exceedingly minute 
oval-shaped orifices, capable of expansion and con- 
traction, which are easily visible with the assistance 
of the microscope on the cuticle of the herbaceous 
surfaces of plants. They exist more or less in all 
the leafy surfaces of vascular plants, but are wanting 
in all roots, in old stems, in fleshy fruits, and in all 
the organs of cellular vegetables, — with the excep- 
tion of certain mosses, in which recent observers 
have detected them, — and are rarely found in seeds. 
These stomata are distributed at nearly equal dis- 
tances; their principal use appears to be that of 
effecting the aqueous transpiration, a view of their 
office which is strongly confirmed by the facts that 
they are very abundant in those plants with mem- 
branous leaves which transpire freely, and wanting 
in those which transpire little; and that they are 
closed during darkness, when no transpiration takes 
place, and open in sunshine, when it is most copious. 
It is probable that, in addition to these visible stomata, 


social improvement of the human race, are but the remains of 
vast forests, probably the growth of many successive centuries, 
which chiefly, if not entirely, consisted of trees of the Pine and 
Fir kind.” (Carpenter’s Veget. Physiology, pp. 65, 66.) 
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the superficies of plants may be studded with other 
pores, too small to be detected by the highest powers 
of the microscope, and whose existence is only sus- 
pected in consequence of physiological phenomena — 
for instance, if a portion of a plant, known to be 
devoid of visible stomata, is exposed to the air, it 
gradually loses weight; and consequently the liquid 
it contained must have found some exit. 

8. Spongioles are certain exterior portions of 
vegetable tissue, which, without offering under the 
microscope any appearance of a peculiar organiza- 
tion, have a very strong disposition to imbibe moist- 
ure, and seem to act like small and very absorbent 
sponges. The radical spongioles are situated on 
the fibrous extremities of the roots, and it is by 
these extremities, only that the absorption of juices 
by the roots takes place.* Senebier placed two roots 
in such a manner that in the one the extremity alone 
touched the water, while the whole surface of the 
other root was covered by it, except the point, 
which was out of the fluid: the former took up 
water in the ordinary manner, the other imbibed no 
sensible quantity. The root fibre and its spongiole 
may be well observed in the common duckweed, 
in which it hangs from the under surface of every 
leaf. Spongioles are found on the stigmas and on 
the seeds of plants. 


* Dr. Carpenter, in his Vegetable Physiology, (§ 106), mentions 
a strong instance of the practical value of an acquaintance with 
the nature and structure of the spongioles, in the removal of 
some vines from Shropshire into Norfolk, which was effected 
without the smallest injury to the plants by first digging a trench 
round them at such a distance as included all their roots, and 
then removing the earth << not with spades and trowels, but 
with the fingers; every fibril being thus uncovered without 
injury.” The vines bore an abundant crop in the following 
season. 

2 
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9. The name of Lenticular j glands has been 
given to a peculiar kind of spots observed on the 
bark of trees. These spots are in the first instance 
oval lengthwise, then round, and afterwards trans- 
versely elongated. They present a remarkable and 
very smooth surface, as if the cuticle were dried up: 
they often become swollen, and^end by splitting 
asunder. Below the cuticle is a substance, some- 
times green, sometimes white, which appears to be 
composed of detached cells, in the form of egg-shaped 
bladders. It is from these organs that such roots 
are put forth, as shoot from branches, whether 
spontaneously, or when plunged in earth ; they may 
with truth be called root buds. They differ from 
the ordinary buds which produce leaves or flowers, 
both by their form and position : they absorb nothing 
from without, as the spongioles do, nor do they 
appear at all to serve the purpose of evaporation, 
like the stomata. 

10. Glands , in the animal economy, signify those 
organs which have the power of elaborating some 
peculiar fluid from the nutritive juices of the body. 
The Word preserves the same meaning when applied 
to vegetable anatomy. 

11. Hairs ( pili , villi). — Vegetable hairs are pro- 
longations of one or many cells, which by their 
length rise above the surface : they are principally 
glandular and lymphatic ; the former being the sup- 
porters of separate little glands, and the channels by 
which the fluid secreted by a gland passes off. It is 
worthy of remark, that in all glands furnished with 
excretory hairs, the juice secreted is of an acrid 
nature, and is only directed towards the exit prepared 
for it, when the gland, pressed on by some exterior 
force, suffers the fluid to escape ; the juice then flows 
through the excretory canal, which by its pointed 
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extremity punctures the skin of the animal which 
has incautiously touched the plant, and deposits its 
fluid beneath it. This defensive organization closely 
resembles the structure of the venom bag and tooth 
of serpents, and is well illustrated in the common 
nettle. Lymphatic hairs are much more abundant 
than the preceding; they are of various forms, and 
are only found on those parts of plants which are 
exposed to the air. Their office is probably that of 
preventing evaporation in certain portions of the 
plant, and of protecting the more delicate organs 
against cold, moisture, insects, &c. ; and in support 
of this view of their use, it will be found that the 
tender bud is often defended by these hairs, which, 
when the shoot approaches to maturity, either drop 
off entirely, or become thin and widely scattered. 

12. Air cavities .• — The cellular tissue is often 
distended in such a manner as to form cavities filled 
with air. They are sometimes composed of large 
cells regularly arranged, in which case they are 
essential to the species, as in water-plants ; in other 
instances they are merely occasioned by the disten- 
sion of the cellular tissue. 

13. Articulations and Dehiscences. — At certain 
parts of a plant, the cells or vessels instead of being, 
as usual, dovetailed together, so as to afford the great- 
est strength, are all arranged in one plane, and con- 
sequently easily disunited; at these points, called 
articulations , all parts of plants which naturally fall 
off, as the leaves of deciduous trees for example, 
separate; where these articulations do not exist, the 
parts may perish, dry up, and be destroyed by de- 
grees, but are never detached entire. The surface 
left exposed by the fall of the organ which was 
attached to the plant by such an articulation, is called 
a cicatrice or scar . Dehiscence consists in a deter- 
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minate and regular rupture, such as takes place when 
fruits, arrived at maturity, burst open (the beech- 
mast, for instance) ; the lines which mark the direc- 
tion these separations will take are often rather 
prominent, and may be observed before the ripening 
of the part — the term suture has been applied to 
them. 

14. Two grand classes are obvious on considering 
the foregoing organography, viz., Cellular and Vascu- 
lar plants. The first being wholly composed of cellu- 
lar tissue, the last of both cellular tissue and vessels. 
Vascular plants may again be divided into two prin- 
cipal kinds — those whose vessels and cells extend 
longitudinally, and whose growth takes place towards 
the centre of the stem ; which from this circumstance 
have been termed Endogenous :* and, secondly, those 
which have vessels or bundles of elongated cells, 
taking either a longitudinal or transverse direction, and 
in which the growth is always towards the circum- 
ference of the stem — these are called Exogenous/! 

15. Having shown what the general structure of 
plants is composed of, without reference to those 
particular organs on which their growth, nourish- 
ment, and reproduction depend, it may here be 
desirable to give some idea of the properties inherent 
in vegetable tissue, before the organs, which are 
modifications of that tissue, and of course partake 
of its properties, are more especially noticed. 

Organized beings are, like all other bodies, subject 
to the laws of physical and chemical action; we 
must therefore inquire, in the first place, concerning 
every fact of their existence ; whether it is merely a 
consequence of those laws, or whether that conse- 


* From ittov, within, and ytyn/mai, to produce. 
t From i£ar y without , and yiytofjuu* 
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quence be modified by the structure and condition 
of their organization. The first case will come 
under the class of simple chemical or physical 
facts ; the other will range itself among those which 
are denominated properties of tissue; that is, pro- 
perties which are not indeed strictly vital , but which 
arise from the peculiar structure of living bodies. 
Other facts, which we cannot include under either 
of the above heads, are the direct consequences of 
that mysterious state called life . The distinction of 
these three classes is the basis of all true physi- 
ology. 

16. Vegetable tissue possesses three properties 
which deserve attention, viz., Extensibility ; Elas- 
ticity; and the power of imbibing moisture. 

17. Extensibility . All organic tissues have in a 
greater or less degree the power of extending them- 
selves even in the act of growth. This property is 
greater in proportion as the tissue has received fewer 
solid deposits, diminishes as it becomes older, and 
at a certain period ceases altogether. If we watch 
the development of a branch, we shall find that its 
cuticle stretches during a considerable period, after 
which it breaks, and is replaced by an epidermis : 
the same thing occurs in all cases in which we can 
follow the growth of any organ ; and if plants appear 
to increase indefinitely, it is because fresh organs are 
perpetually added to the former ones, and the older 
parts fall sooner or later into that inert state in which 
they are no longer capable of extension. 

18. Elasticity of vegetable tissue is that property 
by which each membrane is enabled to resume its 
proper position when deranged by any external 
force. It implies a certain degree of rigidity, and is 
consequently less sensible when the tissue, having 
received but few deposits, is still in a semi-fluid state, 
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than when it is of older growth. This property is 
worthy of remark, because it occasions certain move- 
ment^, which might be mistaken for vital action. It 
is very variable in intensity. Every one must have 
observed that a branch, if bent out of its natural 
course, returns to it of itself ; but in certain cases this 
is not so— the dracocephalum-moldavicum has pedi- 
cels which may be turned from their natural direc- 
tion, and will remain in that which has been forced 
on them. The plant, on account of this deviation 
from the ordinary law of elasticity, has been called 
cataleptic . The elastic movements of plants are 
sometimes determined by an arrangement of the or- 
gans, which, once deranged, although spontaneously, 
have nevertheless no power to return to their original 
state : thus the four stamens of the parietaria tribes 
have their filaments turned inwards before flowering ; 
but as this process advances, and the filaments en- 
large, a moment arrives when they no longer adhere 
together, but burst open with considerable force : 
this is facilitated by the tubercles which are formed 
in the inside of the filament ; the anthers, shaken by 
this sudden movement, scatter their pollen, the fila- 
ments die, and the phenomenon can never be repeat- 
ed. All these effects are consequent on the manner 
in which the parts are arranged, which indeed is 
connected with the life of the plant, but must not be 
confounded with those movements which are really 
dependent on vital action. 

19. The power of imbibing moisture exists in both 
organic and inorganic substances ; thus deliquescent 
salts , as they are called, are so eminently hygrome- 
tric, that their own particles are in the end dissolved 
in the water they have imbibed. The effect cannot 
be carried to this extent in organized bodies, being 
limited by their nature ; thus hair, whalebone, &c., 
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though capable of being employed to indicate the 
state of comparative dryness or dampness of the 
air, from their power of attracting moisture to a cer- 
tain extent, are nevertheless, under ordinary circum- 
stances, insoluble in water. It is the same with seve- 
ral vegetable productions, which can, consequently, 
be similarly employed. V egetable tissue is in general 
more hygrometric in proportion as it is less loaded 
with extraneous substances : the woody fibre is, in 
this respect, very different from the bark ; this latter 
being scarcely hygrometric, while the woody fibre 
imbibes moisture with great facility. This absorp- 
tion of water occasions an enlargement of the woody 
portion, which thus presses itself, as it were, against 
the bark, and it is in consequence of this pressure, 
that the gums contained in and under the bark of 
certain trees are forced outwards, as in the cherry, 
plum, &c. Senebier has greatly exaggerated the 
effects of this power in attempting to account by its 
agency for the ascent of the sap, and for some of the 
most important phenomena of vegetation. The fact, 
that the sap ascends in plants which live in water, 
and that it does not rise in dead plants, might alone 
prove his theory to be erroneous. 

20r “ Connected with the hygroscopicity of vege- 
table membrane, we may here mention a property* 
of all membrane, which has probably a considerable 
influence in the economy both of animal and vegeta- 
ble life. When a membrane is viewed under the 
highest powers of the microscope, it appears to pos- 
sess a perfectly homogeneous texture, without pores 
of any kind; and yet water, milk, and other fluids, 
placed under certain circumstances, are capable of 
passing through it with considerable facility. The 


* This property is called Endosmosis. 
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conditions required for producing this effect are these : 
— Any two fluids which exert a mutual affinity to- 
wards each other, being placed on opposite sides of 
a membrane, their immediate intermixture will com- 
mence, each of them passing through the substance 
of the membrane. If, for instance, a little treacle be 
enclosed in a piece of bladder, and this immersed in 
water, a portion of the treacle will soon be found to 
have exuded, while a still larger quantity of water 
will have penetrated into the bladder ; and this action 
will continue until the fluids have acquired the same 
density. The remarkable circumstance attending 
this phenomenon is the fact of the lighter fluid hav- 
ing penetrated the membrane with greater velocity 
than the denser fluid.” ( Henslow's Principles of 
Botany , p. 159-60.) 

21. Vegetable existence has been supposed to 
possess three vital properties, so termed from their 
analogy with the powers similarly named in the ani- 
mal economy; viz., 1 . Excitability . 2, Irritability , 
and 3. Sensibility : by the first is understood that 
peculiar state of the vegetable tissue, which enables 
it to resist decomposition by water much more ener- 
getically while living than after death, and which 
also renders it capable of supporting the action of air 
and heat during life, in a manner totally different 
from that in which their agency affects it afterwards. 
Many phenomena common to all plants concur to 
prove that this difference is inexplicable without the 
admission of vital excitability ; such are the rapid 
mounting of the sap in the living plant, compared 
with the slow absorption of water in the lifeless tis- 
sue ; the influence of light on the ascent of the sap, 
&c. 

22. The quality to which the term Irritability 
has been applied by some physiologists, is that by 
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which certain portions of some plants respond to the 
agency of external objects, in a manner somewhat 
similar to the sudden contraction of the muscles in 
the animal body : for example, when the base of the 
stamen of the Berberis is pricked with a needle, it 
is seen to depress itself towards the pistil. If the 
hairs of the Dr o sera are irritated, they press them- 
selves close to the leaf ; and one instance, especially, 
must be familiar to most persons, viz., the closing of 
the leaves of the Mimosa pudica , or sensitive-plant, 
on the slightest touch. It has, however, been con- 
jectured that all this class of facts may be referred 
to vital excitability alone ; and with respect to the 
third quality, which some persons have attributed to 
plants, sensibility , or more properly sensation , until 
much more positive proof of it shall be adduced 
than has yet been offered, it can only be classed with 
those phenomena which are referable to excitability. 
The same argument, from analogy, which leads us 
to suppose that the lower orders of animals are far 
less sensitive than the higher, is against the idea that 
plants, wholly unprovided as they are with any ap- 
paratus of nerves, can be susceptible of those im- 
pressions, whether of pain or pleasure, which in the 
animal economy we have every reason to refer to a 
particular portion of the nervous system : — nor can 
we see in the general order of things any sufficient 
cause to lead us to an opposite conclusion. Although 
it may be a poetical and an agreeable idea to imagine 
the whole vegetable world welcoming and rejoicing 
in the return of spring, and basking in the warm 
beams that are so congenial to our own nature and 
necessities, yet the satisfaction this notion might af- 
ford would be far more than counterbalanced by the 
reflection that we could not pluck a rose or gather a 
peach without inflicting pain ; and that the pruning- 
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knife was an instrument of torture. One strong 
reason to conclude against the sensibility of plants, 
arises from the great contrast between the provision 
made for them and for animals during the winter. 
It is known that animals liable to exposure to cold 
are well defended against it by their fur or down ; 
while trees, stripped bare at the season when all 
sentient beings look for shelter, would indeed under- 
go a heavy penalty if they could feel the chill blasts 
that howl around them. 

23. It was formerly supposed that vital excitabili- 
ty was seated exclusively in the vessels, but M. de 
Candolle’s reasoning is conclusive against this theo- 
ry, as he shows that the power is possessed by plants 
wholly formed of cellular tissue ; that is to say, they 
offer the same facts from which the existence of 
vital excitability in vascular plants has been deduced. 
The immediate cause of these phenomena appears 
to be that the cells and vessels of the tissue are en- 
dued with a contractile power, analogous to that of 
the heart in animals, or rather, perhaps, to the con- 
traction and dilatation observed in certain micro- 
scopic infusoria : there are cases in which this action 
(though ordinarily confined to parts so minute as to es- 
cape observation), becomes visible ; for instance, if a 
branch of the Euphorbia , or any other milky plant, be 
cut across, the milky juice exudes from both surfaces. 
If it flowed by an impulse given either from below 
or from above, it would only appear on one half of 
the severed plant ; if it issued forth by its own 
weight by the law of gravity, it could only flow 
when turned downwards, and if the lower half were 
held upright, the fluid would stand as in a cup; 
but it exudes let the branch be held in whatever di- 
rection it may, and it must therefore be owing to 
some contractile power within. 
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The agents which occasion or modify vegetable 
excitability, are light, heat, and perhaps electricity ; 
and in addition to these, accidental causes of excite- 
ment, such as blows, the action of certain chemical 
substances, &c., will in some cases produce the phe- 
nomena by which it is manifested. 


CHAPTER II. 

NUTRITION. 

24. The general structure and properties of Vege- 
table tissue having been explained, it becomes desi- 
rable briefly to describe the organs by which plants 
are nourished, and enabled to perform the functions 
of growth and secretion, as the physiology of this 
part of the subject, which is, in fact, nothing more 
than the active agency of those organs, cannot be 
well understood without some distinct idea of their 
form and nature. 

The organs which are indispensable to the nutri- 
tion of all vascular plants, are three, i. e., the Root , 
the Stem , or Trunk , and the Leaves. *In cellular 
plants these are often so united that the parts are 
scarcely distinguishable. It will be desirable to con- 
sider them in detail as they are found in vascular 
plants, in which they are generally well defined. 

25. The Root (radix). This term is commonly 
applied to that part of a plant which is beneath the 
earth; but this is not an exact definition, as there are 
roots which exist out of the soil altogether ;* it may 


* Such are the curious braces , as they may be called, sent out 
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be more correctly described as that portion which 
vegetates downwards. The point of junction be- 
tween the stem and the root bears the name of the 
neck, or crown : — from this point they proceed in 
opposite directions, so that the part the nearest to 
this is, in both organs, the oldest, and in general, the 
thickest. The office of the root is double ; it both 
serves to fix the plant in the soil, and to imbibe its 
requisite nourishment. Roots are never green ex- 
cepting at their extremity, where it has been shown 
(8) that they perform their function of absorbing 
water through their spongioles. As soon as a plant 
begins to exist, a principal, or tap root, may always 
be perceived, growing in an opposite direction to the 
stem : it is very remarkable in the seed, and is there 
called the radicle ; this principal root, after having 
sent out branches in all directions, often perishes, 
and the ramifications frequently take a horizontal 
course. Besides affording nourishment by direct 
absorption from the soil, the roots are often store- 
houses of nutritive matter. Such are those of the 
Dahlia, which abound in starch, the orchis, & c. &c. ; 
such roots are generally much swelled or thickened. 
In their anatomical structure roots principally differ 
from stems by the absence of stomata, and, in the 
Exogenes, by the want of a central pith or medulla 
(27). 

26. The Stem (caulis). This organ is never 
really wanting in vascular plants, though in some it 
is hidden beneath' the earth. “ The stem is pro- 


by the Pandamus or Screw Pine — this stem is smaller at the 
bottom than it is above, and as this form is of course unfavor- 
able to the steadiness of the plant in the ground, it sends out 
roots at various distances up the stem which find their way into 
the earth, and thus act as buttresses for its support. Such is 
also the well-known method by which the Banyan, from a sin- 
gle tree becomes a grove. 
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duced by the successive development of leaf buds 
(35), which lengthen in opposite directions.” The 
stems of Exogenous plants possess the most com- 
plicated organization, but as they are much better 
understood than those of the Endogenous and Cel- 
lular tribes, and as the Exogenes comprise all the 
trees of our own part of the globe, they are more 
interesting to us. 

Four distinct parts are observed in Exogenous 
trees — the Pith, or Medulla , in the centre ; the Wood 
surrounding the pith; the Bark which envelops 
the whole, and the Medullary Rays , which run 
horizontally across the wood and bark, from the 
centre to the circumference. To these maybe added 
the Medullary Sheath , which is but the first annual 
layer of wood. 

27. The Pith , or Medulla , is composed of cel- 
lular tissue, whose cells are large, regular, and 
spongy ; it contains starch which is afterwards con- 
verted into mucilage,* and its office seems to be that 
of nourishing the young buds ; when this function 
is performed, it perishes. Around it is the Medul- 
lary Sheath which differs from the succeeding an- 
nual layers only in having its vessels usually capable 
of being unrolled, and consequently truly spiral ; it 
envelops the pith like a case, and its fibres often 
branch into the substance of the pith itself, where 
they appear as scattered spiral vessels. The medul- 
lary sheath has been supposed to be the channel by 
which oxygen, liberated by the decomposition of 
carbonic acid, is conveyed to the leaves. 

28. The Wood immediately surrounds the central 
pith, and is formed of concentric layers of vessels, 


* See “ Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry,” p. 49, 
% 36. 
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or ducts, and of fibre, annually deposited outside 
each other. It consists of two parts, namely : 

1. The central layers which are harder, more 
colored, and evidently older than those near the 
circumference : these form what workmen call the 
heart of the wood , and naturalists true woody or 
lignum . 

2. The external layers, which being incom- 
pletely formed, are softer, whiter, and younger 
than the former, and constitute what is called the 
Alburnum. 

In some trees, especially in those which are not 
very hard, the line of demarkation between the true 
wood and the alburnum is not very perceptible ; in 
the hard woods it is well marked both by texture 
and color, as in ebony, in which the wood is jet 
black and the alburnum white. 

Every layer both of the wood and alburnum, if 
we except the medullary portion, is composed of 
vessels and fibres intermixed with elongated cellular 
tissue. The sole organic difference between the 
wood and the alburnum, is, that in the former, the 
interior of the cells and perhaps of the vessels, is en- 
crusted, while in the latter it is empty or only filled 
with juices scarcely solidified. M. Dutrochet has 
proved that the different degrees of hardness between 
divers woods, and between the wood and the alburnum, 
is owing to the nature of the juice contained in their 
tissue, and not to the tissue itself, which is identical in 
both. The tissue of the box and the poplar, though 
these woods differ so much in density, become per- 
fectly similar when the matter they contain has been 
dissolved out by nitric acid. The spaces which 
after maceration appear to exist between the woody 
layers, are not really such ; but were filled with cel- 
lular tissue, analogous, for each annual layer, to the 
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central pith of the first year’s growth. Each woody 
layer, being, in the Exogenous trees of cold or tem- 
perate climates, the produce of one year, the num- 
ber of concentric zones in a transverse cutting of a 
stem will show the number of years during which 
that part of the tree has existed. To know the en- 
tire age of the tree itself, it must be cut exactly at 
the crown, since of course the higher portions of 
the stem were not in being when the deposits on 
the lower were formed. An inscription graven on 
the trunk of a tree, and penetrating to the alburnum 
becomes covered by new woody layers, and may be 
discovered unaltered: thus Reisel found in 1675, 
some capital letters in the centre of a beech tree.* 
The nourishment of the tree being entirely performed 
by the young or sap wood (the alburnum) is carried 
on when age and decay have deprived it of its heart 
wood. Thus we see the hollow trunk of an oak 
or willow capable of sustaining large branches, and 
putting forth foliage almost as luxuriant as when in 
its prime. 

29. The cortical system (or Bark) of Exogenes 
is organized in a manner analogous to that of the 
central, or ligneous system — every stem acquiring 
a cortical, as well as a ligneous zone annually ; but 
while each fresh woody layer is deposited on, and 
externally to, that of the year before, each layer of 
the bark is produced on the inner side of that pre- 


* There is a singular illustration of the manner in which the 
older portions of a stem are completely enveloped in the later 
deposits of woody matter, to be seen in a part of the stem of 
the Wellington Tree, presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
Children. A chain had been passed round the trunk when it 
was a sapling, and was so entirely buried in the layers of suc- 
ceeding years, that it was only by the violent resistance the 
chain made to the tools of the workmen who were sawing the 
tree, that its existence was discovered. 
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viously formed. The younger and more flexible 
portion is called the Liber , and is deposited on the 
alburnum of the wood ; the older layers are pushed 
outwards, and are the cortical layers, or true bark : 
they represent in the bark, what the heart wood is 
in die central portion, but with this great difference, 
that the woody layers being deposited beyond each 
other in the order of their formation, remain per- 
fectly entire ; while the layers of bark, acquiring 
fresh zones from within, undergo considerable dis- 
tension — thus, although the number of cortical layers 
equals those of the woods, their fate is very differ- 
ent; those of the bark distended by the growth* of 
the tree after the first year, always present more or 
less flexuous fibres, and this tendency augments 
with age, while on the contrary the fibres of the 
wood continue straight and rigid. The woody lay- 
ers remain in the state of alburnum till they have 
acquired their proper hardness, — the layers of bark 
on the contrary, soon lose their freshness, and never 
attain the same degree of solidity. The first, placed 
beyond the reach of atmospheric influence, preserve 
the appearance of life ; the latter, exposed to the 
action of the air and light, soon dry up and split. 
This* difference in the mode of growth accounts for 
the different results of such experiments in this part 
of the tree, as were before mentioned as having been 
tried in the wood — if an inscription be made on the 
bark only, the letters without lengthening, gradually 
become thicker, larger, further apart, and are at last 
effaced. The secretions of a plant are often depo- 
sited in the bark. 

30. The Medullary Ray $, formed of compressed 


* It will be therefore observed that, strictly speaking, it is 
the woody portion only of Exogenes to which the term applies, 
as the bark follows the laws of the Endogenous tribes. 
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parallelograms of cellular tissue, connect the centre 
and circumference of the trunk : they strengthen the 
tissue, and convey secreted nutritive matter in a 
horizontal direction. They are distinctly percepti- 
ble in a section of a woody stem. Sometimes they 
can be traced from the central pith to the extreme 
circumference, but ordinarily the line is interrupted. 

31. Stems vary extremely in appearance in dif- 
ferent plants — sometimes they run under the ground, 
and are improperly called creeping roots ; occasion- 
ally they lie prostrate, and send roots into the earth 
underneath them ; — the term rhizoma is then applied 
to them ; — and sometimes they are much swollen, 
and called a tuber ; — or if they (or rather their leaf 
buds) (35) thicken below the ground, a corm . All 
these forms of stem have been called roots; but 
there are two marked distinctions between these and 
true roots. They have what are termed nodes , 
which are the points at which the leaf buds are 
formed, as well as leaf buds , which are never found 
on roots properly so called. Scales being the rudi- 
ments of leaves, no proper root can be scaly. 

32. The stems of Endogenous plants, considered 
generally, have these common characters. 

1. They are composed of one single homoge- 
neous mass. 

2. They have no true medullary channel nor 
distinct medullary rays. 

3. Their older fibres are on the circumference, 
and the newer deposits in the centre, from which 
latter circumstance they take their name. 

They are less marked in character, and present 
less regularity of structure than the Exogenes. Thus 
one species, the Palm, will afford a sufficient idea 
of the whole class. This stem is generally upright, 
strong, simple, regularly cylindrical, and crowned at 
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its summit with a bunch of leaves ; transversely di- 
vided, it appears to be composed of scattered fibres, 
mixed with cellular tissue, which unites them to- 
gether. At a glance it is obvious that the fibres of 
the circumference are more close, of a firmer con- 
sistence, and older than the inner ones, which are 
distant, soft, and surrounded by a loose cellular tis- 
sue. Each fibre consists of a bundle of tracheae, and 
rayed and dotted vessels. The difference in consist- 
ence between the circumference and the centre of the 
trunk is always perceptible, sometimes very remark- 
able ; for instance, there are some palms whose ex- 
terior is so hard that a hatchet can make no impres- 
sion on it, while the inside is a loose spongy tissue, 
quickly decaying in a humid air. The circumference 
of the palms corresponds to the wood of our trees, 
while the centre is a species of alburnum . It is 
from this central alburnum that the leaves and flow- 
ers spring, or in a word, it is from the centre that 
the development of all the parts takes place. Imme- 
diately on the appearance of the plant a first row of 
leaves is put forth, attached to the crown by a layer 
of fibres — the next year a second row is produced 
within the former, and distends them — it is the same 
with the succeeding seasons, till the period when the 
outer layer, having acquired by age the hardness of 
perfect wood, and no longer admitting of further 
distension, is incapable of any increase of diameter. 

33, A Leaf has two distinct parts — the Petiole , 
or stalk , and the Lamina , called also the blade or 
limb ; the former consists of fibres proceeding from 
the stem, and enclosed in a cellular integument ; the 
latter is formed by the ramifications of the fibres of 
the petiole, and the expansion of its cellular tissue. 
In exogenous plants the veins branch in various di- 
rections, so as to form a kind of network ; in the 
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endogenes they run parallel to each other, and are 
simply connected by transverse veins. When the pe- 
tiole becomes lengthened so as to curl up, it is called a 
tendril, and many curious forms, such as that of the 
Pitcher Plant, are but expansions of this portion of 
the leaf. The limb of a leaf presents three distinct 
parts ; the superior and inferior surfaces, and the 
mesophyllum , or substance contained between the 
nervures. Both the surfaces are ordinarily furnished 
with stomata, the under side much more abundantly 
than the upper ; but in leaves which rest by their 
under surface on the water, this relation is reversed, 
their upper surface (that which is exposed to the air) 
being alone furnished with stomata. In like manner, 
leaves which are constantly immersed have no sto- 
mata. The nervures of the superior surface are 
supposed to be the channels by which the juices are 
conveyed from the stem to the limb ; those of the 
lower surface conduct them back to the bark. If 
we attempt to twist a leaf so that the naturally su- 
perior surface shall be undermost, it endeavours to 
regain its original situation ; and if the force used, 
prevent it from doing so, the leaf quickly perishes. 

34. Stipules. This name has been given to small 
leafy organs, whose only essential character is their 
lateral position at the base of the leaf. They are 
occasionally changed into true leaves, and one of 
them is sometimes wanting; they vary exceedingly 
in appearance. 

35, Leaf Buds are those vital points, surrounded 
by scales, which are usually found in the axils of the 
leaves, and from whose growth a branch is formed.* 


* “ Leaf buds are always formed from the cellular portion of 
the stem or branches, on which the function of extending the 
growth of the individual seems especially imposed. They may 
be distinctly traced, in young branches, to the pith; and where 
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The scales, as the vegetation proceeds, are replaced 
by leaves. When leaf buds are found under ground, 
and become swollen and large, like the crocus, <fcc., 
they are called bulbs or corms (31). In both cases 
young bulbs are produced in the axils of the scales, 
and feed on the old bulb. Some of the latter tribe 
raise themselves out of the earth by a very curious 
process. “ In some Gladioli,” says Professor Lind- 
ley, “an old corm produces the new one always at 
its point ; the latter is then seated on the remains of 
its parent, and being in like manner devoured by its 
own offspring, becomes the base of the third genera- 
tion.” Leaf buds are divided into regular and ad- 
ventitious, the former being always found in the axil 
of the leaves, none of which, in fact, are ever really 
without them, though in some cases they are unde- 
veloped ; so that the arrangement of the branches of 
a plant would always be the same as that of its 
leaves, were it not that the buds are very unequally 
matured : and this regularity is found to exist in real- 
ity through every part of a plant, although from the 
obliteration of some portions, and the non-develop- 
ment of others, it cannot always be traced through- 
out. “ It has been distinctly proved, that while roots 
are prolongations of the vertical or woody system, 
leaf buds universally originate in the horizontal or 
cellular system.” 

36. The nutritive organs of cellular plants are far 
less defined than those of the vascular tribes, and it 
even appears as if the whole mass of the former 
were composed of one homogeneous substance, ca- 
pable of taking diverse forms, and fulfilling different 
functions, without being separated into distinct or- 


this has dried up, they may be seen to arise from the medullary 
rays.” (Carpenter’s Veg. Phys., p. 197.) 
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gans. They are analogous in many cases to those 
of vascular plants, but never consist of vessels. 
They vary so much in the different species of the 
cellular tribes, such as the Mosses, Hepaticae, Lich- 
ens, &c., that it would be impossible to describe them 
here without entering into details far exceeding the 
limits of this work. 

37. On considering the phenomena of vegetable 
nutrition, one fundamental principle meets us at- the 
outset ; viz., that no aliment ever penetrates the plant, 
unless water serve it for a vehicle. Without water 
there is no vegetation. The first thing then to in- 
quire is how it enters into the system. The habit- 
ual and vital absorption of water is performed by the 
spongioles of the roots (8), although under certain 
conditions, such as rain, heavy dew, artificial water- 
ing, &c., the surfaces of the leaves have also the 
power of imbibing it. Plants being utterly without 
locomotion, and unable to seek their own food, it fol- 
lows that their nourishment must be so abundant in 
nature as to be almost universally within reach, and 
so easy of absorption as to offer no resistance to 
their comparatively feeble powers of action. These 
necessary conditions are beautifully fulfilled by the 
spongioles and by the nature of water. The spon- 
gioles make no selection of healthy material for the 
nourishment of the plant ; and the absorption of fluid 
through their medium appears to be regulated merely 
by the readiness with which certain solid substances 
held in solution can be received along with the wa- 
ter. Thus the action of the spongioles separates a 
portion of the water from a solution of gum arabic, 
leaving the gttm behind in the remaining solution, in 
an increased state of saturation ; but sulphate of cop- 
per in solution — one of the substances most injuri- 
ous to vegetation — is rapidly absorbed. Dr. Car- 
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penter, however, mentions an exception to this, in 
the power which some plants exert of taking up 
certain mineral substances which seem peculiarly 
requisite for them. He says, “ if a grain of wheat 
and a pea be grown in the same soil, the former will 
obtain for itself all the silex , or flinty matter, which 
the water can dissolve ; and it is the deposition of 
this in the stem which gives to all the grasses so 
much firmness. On the other hand, the pea will 
reject this, and will take up whatever calcareous 
substances (or those formed of lime and its com- 
pounds), the water of the soil contains, these being 
rejected by the wheat.” [Carpenter' s Veg. Physiol ., 
p. 89.) On this subject Professor Daubeny has 
made many curious experiments. 

38. Plants, then, absorb water by their roots ; but 
is it pure water only they require ? Modern chem- 
istry has decided this question in the negative. Wa- 
ter in its absolute purity, such as we obtain it by dis- 
tillation, does not exist in nature : if exposed to the 
influence of the atmosphere it holds some of it in 
solution ; if it is in contact with the soil it will im- 
bibe saline, or organic particles, and thus the water 
which reaches plants is always more or less charged 
with other substances. 

39. When water, accompanied by the soluble 
matter it contains, has entered the spongioles, it be- 
comes a part of the juices of the living plant, is pro- 
pelled forward with great force, and receives the 
name of sap . This sap rises in the plant, and pro- 
bably in its course furnishes the air with which the 
vessels are filled. The rapidity with which the sap 
rises has been proved by several curious experiments. 
Hales introduced the root of a vigorous pear tree into 
a glass tube hermetically sealed at the top, with a lute 
quite impervious itself to air ; this tube was filled 
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with water, and placed in a cup of mercury ; in six 
minutes the mercury had risen eight inches in the 
tube, to replace the water that had been absorbed. 
From other experiments on the force with which 
the sap rises, Hale drew the conclusion that it is 
five times greater than that with which the blood is 
thrown into the crural artery of a horse. “ If a 
piece of bladder be tied over the surface of a vine 
stump when the sap is rapidly rising, it soon becomes 
tightly distended, and will ultimately burst. These 
effects manifestly bespeak an action very different 
from the ordinary results of capillarity, and indicate 
the pressure of a powerful force, a “ vis a tergo 
residing in the lowest extremities of the roots, by 
which the propulsion of the sap is regulated. Al- 
though these results so closely resemble those of 
endosmosis (20), there still exists a difficulty in con 
necting the two phenomena; for whilst we may ad- 
mit the possibility of an interchange between the 
contents of the vesicles composing the spongioles, 
and the water in the soil which surrounds them, by 
the ordinary operation of endosmosis, it is difficult 
to explain how the sap may be propelled forward so 
violently as it appears to be, in the open channels 
through the centre of the stem, which contain crude 
sap of nearly the same specific gravity as -water it- 
self. It would be further necessary to account for 
the manner in which a continued supply of fresh 
material is obtained for carrying on the endosmosis, 
which must otherwise soon cease when the fluid 
within has become much diluted. We shall find, 
however, that a constant supply of fresh material is 
actually provided by the direct action of the vital 
force, during a subsequent period, in the function of 
nutrition ; and hence it is not impossible, though it 
has not been proved, that both the propulsion as well 
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as the absorption of the sap may principally, if not 
entirely, be owing to the operation of mechanical 
causes, dependent, however, for their lengthened con- 
tinuance upon the existence of the vital energy by 
which those conditions are perpetually renewed, and 
without which the endosmosis would of necessity 
soon cease.” (Henslow’s Principles of Botany , pp. 
181-2.) 

40. It would seem natural here to observe what 
course the sap takes in its rise in the plant, but the 
question of the channels through which it is pro- 
pelled is by no means one to which an indisputable 
answer can be given. “ The great difficulty,” says 
Professor Henslow, “in determining the precise 
channel through which the progression of the sap 
takes place, must be ascribed to the perfect transpa- 
rency of the vegetable membrane, and the extreme 
minuteness of these organs themselves. By plaeing 
a branch in colored fluids, such as a decoction of 
Brazil wood or cochineal, they are absorbed and the 
course of the sap through its whole passage into the 
leaf may be regularly traced ; but on examining mi- 
croscopically the stains which have been left, it is 
scarcely possible to feel satisfied whether they are 
on the outer or inner surface of the vessels and cells 

which they have discolored Since there are 

many plants which possess no vascular structure, in 
them at least we must allow the cellular tissue to be 
the true channel through which the sap is conveyed. 

The probability seems to be, that the crude 

sap rises, at least in woody stems, through the inter- 
cellular passages, where it bathes the surface of the 
cells and vessels, all of which are so many, distinct 
organs destined to act upon it.” ( Henslow' s Prin- 
ciples of Botany , p. 179.) Many excellent observ- 
ers, however, deny the general system of intercellu- 
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lar passages, or of consequence the passing of the 
sap by these means ; the question must therefore be 
considered as undecided. 

41. Heat and light exercise great influence on the 
ascent of the sap. A plant exposed to the light 
takes up a sensibly larger quantity of water than one 
kept in darkness. The leaves exhaling moisture in 
great abundance (to the amount of about two-thirds 
of the water taken up), and consequently requiring 
and receiving a proportionate supply, tend largely to 
promote the direct ascent of the sap, and a terminal 
bunch, such as is always left by mulberry growers 
when the leaves are picked, determines the. rise of 
the sap to the top of the tree, whereas if the sum- 
mit be left bare, the juices will scarcely be active 
enough to reach it, and in addition to this vertical 
action, the cellular envelop which surrounds the 
branches, and which communicates with all the 
woody and cortical layers by the medullary rays, 
draws the sap, by the action of the living cellules, 
in a transverse direction. In Endogenous plants, in 
which there are no medullary prolongations, the sap 
is necessarily drawn to the summit by the leaves, 
mid it is only in youth that the cellular envelop of 
the branches can receive a small quantity of moists 
ore : as soon as the action becomes hardened, fur- 
ther lateral growth is impossible. The powerful 
action of the leaves, & c., as here described, in de- 
termining the ascent of the sap, is a much more pro- 
bable account of that phenomenon than any propul- 
sive vis & tirgo like that supposed in the extract 
from Professor Henslow in paragraph 39, to be re- 
sident in the lowest extremities of the roots. 

42. It is well known that fresh plants exposed to 
the air part with a considerable portion of their moist- 
ure. This exhalation is not performed equally all 
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over the plant, but is in exact proportion to the quan- 
tity of stomata on any given part, and it is curious 
that this fact was established by the experiments of 
Guillard, Saint-Martin, Bonnet, and Senebier, before 
the existence of stomata was known. Light has 
great influence in increasing the transpiration of 
plants. This exhalation may sometimes be observ- 
ed in the form of drops of water resting on the 
leaves, &e., when circumstances preclude the possi- 
bility of their arising from rain or dew. “The 
manner in which the stomata act is unknown ; and 
consequently we are compelled to ascribe the func- 
tion which they perform to the immediate operation 
of the vital force.” (Henslow.) 

43. The influence of the atmosphere on the nour- 
ishment of plants, or in other words, their respira- 
tion, is the most complicated and perhaps the moat 
important of all the processes of vegetable economy. 
Animal respiration, which is in effect, that process 
by which the blood is exposed to the action of the 
air, may show us by analogy how necessary it must 
be to consider the relations of the nutritious juices 
of this class also of organized beings with atmo- 
spheric action in order to comprehend their physio- 
logy. Thirty years after Bonnet (then occupied in 
researches on the uses of the foliage of plants), had 
first observed that air was given out by living green 
leaves, Priestley’s attention was turned to the subject; 
and he submitted the air thus obtained to analysis : 
it proved to be either pure oxygen, or to contain 
that gas in a much larger proportion than atmo- 
spheric air does : other chemists confirmed the de- 
tails of Priestley’s experiments. The phenomenon 
is evidently connected with the life of the plant, since 
leaves, though still green but no longer living, give 
out no gas at all until the commencement of deqom- 
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position. The direct rays of the sun are necessary 
to the effect : no other light, however strong, will 
suffice. The course of the phenomena connected 
with the respiration of plants appears to be the fol- 
lowing. The water which enters the plant by the 
roots contains carbonic acid, which is carried with it 
into the green parts ; it is there decomposed under 
the influence of the sun’s rays — the carbon is fixed 
in the plant, and the oxygen escapes. The carbonic 
acid which is formed from the oxygen of the air, in all 
those portions of the plant which are not green , is 
partly dispersed in the atmosphere, partly dissolved 
in water, which water at last reaches the plant again, 
and thus is ultimately absorbed by the roots, drawn 
up to the leafy parts and there decomposed. The 
water taken up by the roots holds, besides its car- 
bonic acid, a certain quantity of soluble matter con- 
taining carbon : this carbon is also carried with the 
sap into the green parts ; it combines during the night 
with the oxygen which had been previously ab- 
sorbed by them, and the following day such of this 
carbonic acid thus formed in the leaves as has not 
been given out during the night, is decomposed by the 
solar light, as if the carbon could not be usefully de- 
posited in the nutritive juices unless it proceed from 
the decomposition of carbonic acid gas. Thus the 
whole of this important function, i. e., vegetable re- 
spiration, appears to have for its object the fixing car- 
bon in the plant, while the result of animal respiration 
is to diminish its quantity in the body, or, in other 
words, to supply animal heat by its combustion.* 
It is well remarked by Mr. Hunt, that “ the animal 
kingdom is constantly producing carbonic acid, wa- 
ter in the state of vapor, nitrogen, and, in combina- 


* See Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry, p. 61. 
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lion with hydrogen, ammonia* The vegetable king- 
dom. continually consumes ammonia, nitrogen, water, 
and carbonic acid. The one ie constantly pouring 
into the air what the other is as constantly drawing 
from it, and thus is the equilibrium of the elements 
maintained. 

44 Plants may be regarded as compounds of carbon, 
vapor, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen gases, con- 
solidated by the all-powerful, all-pervading influences 
of the solar ray ; and all these elements are the pro- 
duce of the living animal, the conditions of whose 
existence are also greatly under the influence of those 
beams, which are poured in unceasing flow from the 
centre of our system. Can anything more completely 
display a system of the loftiest design and most 
perfect order than these phenomena V** 

44. It has been shown that the watery juices, 
pumped up as it were, by the roots, have been 
drawn to the leafy parts ; a large part of the water 
is there evaporated, green matter is formed, and the 
decomposition of carbonic acid, ammonia, and water, 
fixes carbon, nitrogen, and hydrogen in the residuum. 
From these changes, to which the term assimilation 
has been given, results the formation of a new and 
descending juice whose existence is perhaps less 
palpable than that of the ascending sap, but con- 
cerning which there can be no doubt. If a circular 
incision be made in the bark of an exogenous tree, 
a tumor will in a short time appear above the wound ; 
this tumor increases, and if the cut be very narrow, 
it soon reaches the lower lip of the wound, the com- 
munication is restored, and the tree lives on as usual, 
but if the wound be too wide to admit of this junc- 
tion, the tumor continues to increase till the branch 


41 Researches on Light, p. 200. 
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(or the tree, if the main trunk have been operated 
on) perishes in a longer or shorter time according to 
circumstances. If the ascending current were im- 
peded, it is obvious the accumulation which *causes 
the tumor, must take place on, or below the lower 
lip of the incision. This descending sap, or propet 
juiee, — whose chemical composition appears to be 
water and carbon, — and which itself principally in 
the form of gum, is capable of being, by very slight 
modifications, transformed into fecula (starch), sugar, 
and lignine, quits the leaves during the night, and 
traversing the bark and pith in exogenous, and the 
wood in endogenous plants, reaches the roots. In 
its progress it deposits nutritious matter, which, 
more or less mixed in the woody portions with the 
ascending sap, or absorbed with the water which is 
taken up through the medullary rays by the cellular 
envelop, is imbibed by and elaborated in the cells. 
It meets in its eourse and especially in the bark, 
glands and glandular cells, which imbibe it and 
form in their cavities peculiar secretions (51), most 
of them incapable of nourishing the plant, and de- 
stined to be rejected or carried into the substance of 
the tissue. 

The water which rises from the roots to the fo- 
liage is almost as pure when it reaches it, as at its 
entrance into the plant, if its course has been rapid 
through the older wood,* where the particles are 
slightly soluble ; that on the contrary which has 
traversed those younger portions in which there is 
much cellular tissue filled with nutritive particles, 
slackens its eourse, mixes with and dissolves them, 


* It has been proved by coloring the water with cochineal, 
that the ascent of the sap certainly takes place through the 
ligneous system, though the particular channels may be doubt- 
ful. 
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and arrives at the higher parts of the plant loaded 
with nourishment. The cells appear to be the 
true organs of nutrition, in which the decomposi- 
tion and assimilation ‘of the juices take place. In 
each cell ligneous matter is deposited which coats 
its walls, and the inequalities of this deposit in 
many cases appear to have given rise to the idea 
that the cells were perforated — the thinner por- 
tions being so transparent, that under the micro- 
scope they have the appearance of pores. It is 
evident from the above detail that there is no cir- 
culation in plants strictly similar to that of animals, 
but that there is an alternate ascent and descent of 
the sap. 

45. It will be gathered from the account of the 
course of vegetable nutrition just given that the oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, of which plants 
are chemically composed (1), are thus derived. The 
oxygen is abundantly furnished by the decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid, by the surrounding atmosphere, 
and by the water taken up into the system. The 
carbon, which constitutes so large a part of the 
texture of plants that it retains the form and cha- 
racter of the species when the other portions have 
been separated from it, and it alone remains as 
charcoal,* is also mainly derived from the decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid. The hydrogen is partly ob- 
tained from the water the plant takes up by its roots 
and leaves, and also from the same source as the 
nitrogen, which although so abundant in our atmo- 
sphere as to constitute four-fifths of its whole com- 
position, does not appear to be thence imbibed in 
its simple form by plants, but to be supplied to 


* A remarkable instance of this may be noticed in the trian- 
gular pith of the alder used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
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them combined with hydrogen in the form of am- 
monia, the great ingredient in those animal manures 
so important in agriculture. “ It appears,” says 
Dr. Carpenter, “ from recent inquiries, that the or- 
ganized tissues of plants, that is, their cells, fibres, 
vessels, &c., freed from their contents, are com- 
posed of a substance which everywhere possesses 
the same composition; and that this consists of 24 
carbon, 20 hydrogen, and 10 oxygen, without any 
nitrogen ... “ on the other hand the substances 
into whose composition nitrogen enters, though very 
generally diffused through the tissues of the plant, 
do not seem to undergo organization, but to form 
part of the contents of the cells, vessels, &c., of 
which these tissues are composed. It is curious to 
remark that precisely the reverse is the case with 
animals ; their tissues being composed of a sub- 
stance containing nitrogen, and substances which 
are destitute of it being never found in their bodies 
in an organized state, but only existing there in the 
cavities of their cells, tubes,” <fcc. ( Veg. Physiology , 
p. 117, §163.) 

46. It is. obvious from the nature of the nourish- 
ment which plants require, that the condition of 
the soil in which they are grown is a matter of 
great importance. This subject has already been 
noticed in the “ Introduction to Organic Chemis- 
try ,” which forms the fourth number of these 
“ Small Books,” § 27, Sic. There is scarcely per- 
haps a stronger proof in the history of human pro- 
gress, of the light which Truth sheds on everything 
within its influence, than the improvement that mo- 
dern agriculture has derived from the science of 
Chemistry. The earth has been in some sort cul- 
tivated from the time when Adam was sent forth to 
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till it, yet not until the last half century,* had 
the advantages the husbandman may derive from 
an acquaintance with the composition of the soil 
of his fields, been known, and little could the land- 
owners of the days in which the alchemist, half 
empiric and half enthusiast, was preparing the way 
by his toilsome and blind gropings for the more en- 
lightened researches of his successors, imagine that 
the time would come when chemistry should, at 
least metaphorically, teach him how to turn earth 
into gold. The subject is worthy of all attention* 
not merely from the pecuniary advantage the scien- 
tific cultivator may reasonably expect to gain, but 
from the mental exercise which he may thus obtain, 
while laboring in his proper calling. The words 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, in concluding his volume 
on this subject, are admirable : “ The same energy 
of character, the same extent of resources which 
have always distinguished the people of the British 
Islands, and made them excel in arms, commerce, 
letters, and philosophy, apply with the happiest 
effect to the improvement of the cultivation of the 
earth. Nothing is impossible to labor, aided by 
ingenuity. The true objects of the agriculturist are 
likewise those of the patriot. Men value most what 
they have gained with effort ; a just confidence in 
their own powers results from success ; they love 
their country better, because they have seen it im- 
proved by their own talents and industry ; and they 
identify with their interests, the existence of those 


* Sir Humphrey Davy, in bis first lecture before the Board of 
Agriculture, delivered in the year 1802, says, “ Agricultural 
Chemistry has not yet received a regular and systematic form. 
It has been pursued by competent experimenters but for a short 
time only ; the doctrines have not as yet been collected into any 
elementary treatise,” fisc. 
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institutions which have afforded them . security, in- 
dependence, and the multiplied enjoyments of civil- 
ized life.” 


CHAPTER III. 

OROWTH AND SECRETIONS. 

47. The progress of the growth of a plant, and 
the annual course of vegetation remain to be consi- 
dered, but it must be borne in mind, to use the words 
of Professor Henslow, that “ of the precise manner 
in which the assimilation of nutriment takes place 
we know nothing, and the first steps towards the 
formation and development of any organized being 
are entirely concealed from us.” New cells, fibres, 
and vessels are most undoubtedly formed, or the leaf 
buds must remain for ever undeveloped, but we are 
ignorant of the immediate cause, and of the first 
commencement of the effect : for when we say that 
the vital action is excited (whether in the growth 
and nourishment of a plant or an animal), what do 
we more than state a fact, whose course we may in- 
deed follow when we have once observed it, but 
whose origin is, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, beyond our reach ? — The course of growth, 
however, as far as we can trace it, seems to be the 
following. When a leaf bud begins to be developed, 
it is seen to be formed of a short axis surrounded by 
many leafy folds or scales. This axis begins to 
lengthen ; the ascending sap is consumed by the de- 
veloping leaves, which separate from each other by 
nearly equal distances, proving that the shoot in- 
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creases through its whole length. The power of 
extensibility, which is inherent in vegetable tissue, 
especially when young, is now probably an agent in 
the growth; — the ascending sap, which is partially 
decomposed in its upward course, supples some nutri- 
tive matter to the young cells, and, it may be con- 
jectured, stimulates them to that method of increase 
by the spontaneous formation of one cell on the 
surface of another, of which mention was made in 
describing the cellular tissue. The young leaves 
now begin to perform their office ; they exhale water, 
decompose carbonic acid gas, and the formation of a 
descending current commences. This descending 
sap, depositing in its course such nutritive materials 
as are proper for the formation of wood, gradually 
solidifies the new shoot. If the ascent of the sap be 
augmented by placing the plant so that it may absorb 
a large quantity of water, or if the current of the 
descending sap be materially lessened, as will occur 
if it is in total darkness, then shoots are obtained 
extraordinarily long and herbaceous ; as in the weep- 
ing willow, and in the blanched plants of flax, culti- 
vated for the finest Flanders thread. On the con- 
trary, if the quantity of water be diminished, and the 
plant exposed to the influence of such circumstances 
as will increase the fixation of carbon, we obtain 
shoots which are short, firm, and woody, as are seen 
in the dry and light situations of southern climates 
and high mountains. It appears from the above 
facts that the lengthening of the shoots depends on 
the influence of the ascending sap, while from the 
richness of the descending current, and consequent 
deposition of nutritive matter, arise its solidification 
and the diminution or cessation of vertical growth. 
Those plants which have the greatest tendency to 
form wood, attain proportionately the soonest to that 
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state of hardness which arrests the lengthening of 
the shoot ; thus it is seen that there is a sensible re- 
lation between the slowness of increase in height in 
each tree, and the quantity of carbon which it fur- 
nishes to combustion. In herbaceous perennials, 
the nourishment, which would in trees serve to form 
ligneous matter, is deposited in their roots, as gum, 
starch, or sugar, and serves to feed the young shoots 
of the following year. The newly-formed branches 
of exogenous trees do not grow much in diameter 
till they have attained their length. 

48. It cannot be said that the ascent of the sap is 
absolutely null during the winter, but it is then much 
weaker than in the remainder of the year. In the 
early spring two phenomena occur ; the heat of the 
sun begins to be felt on the bark, or cellular enve- 
lop, and the more strongly in proportion to the youth 
of the plant ; the vital action is excited, and the sap 
begins to rise from the roots, whose spongioles, at 
this epoch of vernal vegetation, rouse from their 
lethargic state.* Besides this effect, a second occurs, 
less visible indeed, but highly important: during the 
depth of winter, the earth has been warmer than the 
air; this comparative warmth is felt by the roots, in 
which all the accumulated nourishment of the pre- 
ceding year remains ;t their vitality is excited, and 
towards the end of winter radical fibres are formed ; 
these being fresh and vigorous, begin to act, and 
pump up moisture from the soil: thus, the revival 
of vegetation is effected by the concurrence of two 


* Perhaps from the circumstance that during the winter the 
roots, being full of the sap, which has been there stored up, are 
incapable of imbibing more until that begins to rise, which it 
does as soon as the influence of the sun is felt on the bark. 

t If a bad preceding year has rendered the quantity of nour- 
ishment small, the vegetation of spring is proportionably weak. 
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causes — the activity of the roots, and of the cellular 
envelop. The sap arriving at die leafy parts* pro- 
motes the development of the buds ; it first reaches 
those at the summit of the branches, either because 
it moves more readily in a vertical than in a lateral 
direction, or because the wood and bark of the ex- 
tremity of the branches, being young and herbaceous, 
the cells have there retained a stronger vital action. 
When the action of the leaves has furnished a cer- 
tain quantity of nutritive juice, it descends through 
the laticiferous tissue, supplies the material from 
which the tissues and secretions of the plant are 
formed, and which “ being poured out between the 
bark and the newest layer of wood, is the viscid sub- 
stance called cambium ; in which the rudiments of 
the cellular tissue that is to form part of the new 
layer of w6od, after a time present themselves* 
Even if this cambium be drawn off from the stem, 
its particles show a tendency to arrange themselves 
in a form resembling that of cells and vessels ; though 
no perfect tissues are produced by this kind of coagu- 
lation.”! When this cambium is formed, the tree is 
said to be in sap . The gradual solidification of the 
tissues then proceeds, but the leaves continue to take 
up nourishment, till, after some months of spring 
and early summer, they are loaded with earthy and 
carbonaceous particles, and then the buds which are 
situated at their axils become comparatively more 
active than the leaves themselves, and now absorb 
the sap, while the leaf wholly or in part ceases to do 
so. This effect, taking place before the year is suf- 
ficiently advanced to check the second vegetation (or 


* If the sap, as it rises, finds any fissure in the wood, it flows 
from it as from a fountain, as may be observed in what are called 
the tear 8 of the vine when, pressed, 
t Carpenter’s Veg. Phys., p. 208. 
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midsummer shoot , as it is called), continues, and 
fresh branches are developed. At length the leaves 
in autumn, being too much encumbered with’ solid 
matter to retain any activity, cease to perform their 
functions, and finally die. Then if, as has been 
shown (13), they are articulated, they fall off; if 
not, they are destroyed by the inclemency of the 
air. The leaves of what are called evergreens form 
no exception, although they endure longer than those 
of deciduous plants, and instead of all falling off 
together in die autumn, are renewed at various inter- 
vals ; yet each individual leaf undergoes the ordinary 
course of growth and decay. The change of color 
which withering leaves present is a very curious 
subject, and one which the recent experiments of 
Sir John Herschel and others have tended to ex- 
plain. Mr. Hunt thus expresses his views of this 
phenomenon : u The change in the color of leaves 
appears to be entirely dependent upon the absorption 
of oxygen, which all the green parts of plants have 
the power of absorbing, particularly in the dark. 
This true case of chemical affinity, it would appear, 
goes on equally with the spring or the summer leaves, 
but during these periods the vital force, under the 
stimulus of light, is exerted in producing the assimi- 
lation of the oxygen for the formation of the volatile 
oils, the resins, and the acids. In the autumn the 
exciting power is weakened ; the summer sun has 
brought the plant to a certain state, and it has no 
longer the vital energy necessary for continuing 
these processes : consequently, the oxygen now acts 
in the same manner on the living plant, as we find 
in experiment it acts upon the drUd green leaves, 
when moistened and exposed to its action : they skh 
sorb gas and change color.’ r (Researches on Light , 

p. 801.) 
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To the fall of the leaf succeeds the dormant win- 
try state ; there is no absorption of moisture from 
the air, except through the cellular envelop; the 
roots have not yet formed the young radicles, and 
are in their least active state; and on account of 
these concurring circumstances, this is the most fa- 
vorable period for transplanting. 

49. Cellular plants have, as has been said be- 
fore, no true vessels ; their fibres, if they may be so 
called, are composed only of elongated cells, and are 
never identical with the ligneous fibre. The forma- 
tion of the elongated cells, when such exist, deter- 
mines the direction of the juices ; thus in the mosses, 
for instance, the stem receives the water at its base, 
and by its radical fibrils, and transmits it in a longi- 
tudinal direction to the leaves, which direction is 
determined by the elongated cells. These plants 
are likewise nearly devoid of stomata; and can there- 
fore only exhale the superabundant water slowly, 
and almost imperceptibly, and as a simple effect of 
the porous nature of the tissue. The nourishment 
of the cellular tribes appears then to be thus accom- 
plished; the water which reaches them penetrates 
either at given points, or by the whole surface, and 
reaches the cells, where it is elaborated by each, 
separately, in its own cavity. 

50. As the blood of animals performs two distinct 
offices, first, depositing throughout the whole body 
the materials necessary for the nourishment of each 
organ ; and, secondly, undergoing, in certain parti- 
cular organs, named glands, an operation which is 
called secretion , and from which results the forma- 
tion of particular juices ; so in the vegetable econo- 
my, the sap, besides affording the general sustenance 
which has been considered above, experiences a 
peculiar action in certain organs, and furnishes pecu- 
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liar secretions as the result These secretions never 
form any part of the tissue of a plant, and are either 
excrementitious , i. e., those which are thrown off ; 
or special secretions , which remain, in most cases, 
where they are formed, and are seldom removed 
from one organ to another : but in others pervade 
the whole plant, and, as in the case of Tannin, im- 
pregnate the soil around them. The excretions are 
extremely various, and are probably a provision for 
the removal of some material which is useless or 
injurious to the plant. One of the most singular is 
that of the fraxinella , though this is probably of 
the same class with the volatile oils to be men- 
tioned presently. If at the close of a dry, hot day, 
a light be held near the top of that plant, the 
vapor which surrounds it takes fire, and burns with 
a lambent flame, without injury to the plant. This 
vapor appears to be of the nature of an extremely 
volatile oil, which escapes from the small glands 
that cover the surface of the plant, for the white 
fraxinella, which has fewer glands than the red, ex- 
hibits the phenomenon in a slighter degree. Other 
excretions are acid, some are caustic, some glutinous 
(such as the leaves of the gum cistus). Some plants 
secrete a waxy matter from their surface ; others 
saline or saccharine particles. Manna is one of 
these excretions ; it both exudes naturally, and is also 
obtained when artificial incisions have been made 
in the tree. It would be impossible to describe, or 
even enumerate, all the excretions of plants in this 
treatise ; the above may convey an idea of their na- 
ture. 

51. The Special Secretions are liquids secreted 
in the bark, or some other organ. Their principal 
characters are, 

1. That they are all composed of two or more 
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principles, which can be separated, and are not 
homogeneous, like the nutritive juice, which, 
although it may of course, by chemical analysis, 
be resolved into its elementary constituents, pre- 
sents no such peculiar principle as do the special 
secretions. 

2. These latter contain (in addition to their car- 
bon), oxygen and hydrogen, not in the proportion 
in which they combine to form water, but with a 
preponderance of one or the other of those gases, 
and some of them, and those the most important 
to matt, also contain azote, t. e., nitrogen. 

3. All these secretions, if they are absorbed by 
the roots of living plants, even by those which 
produced them, act on them as poisons — a suffi- 
cient proof of their not being intended to percolate 
the plant in the manner of the nutritive juices. 
They consist principally of four divisions: — 1, 

Milky, and 2, Resinous Juices, 3, Volatile, and 4, 
Fixed Oils,* and the local secretions, properly so 
called. The milky and resinous fluids, which form 
the first two classes, are sometimes expelled frorii 
the plant by accident or disease, and are almost 
always capable of removal from one portion of the 
plant to another. Professor Henslow gives among 
the milky juices the following Curious instance of a 
tree called the Cow Tree, from Humboldt : “ On the 
barren flank of a rock grows a tree with dry and 
leather-like leaves ; its large woody roots Can scarcely 
penetrate into the stony soil. For several months 
in the year not a single shower moistens its foliage. 
Its branches appear dead and dried ; yet as soon as 
the trunk is pierced, there flows from it a sweet and 
nourishing milk. It is at sunrise that this vegetable 


* With the fixed oft* should perhaps be classed the vegetable 
tallows and butters. 
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fountain is most abundant. The natives are then to 
be seen hastening from all quarters, furnished with 
large bowls to receive the milk, which grows yellow 
and thickens at the surface. Some empty their 
bowls under the tree, while others carry home the 
juice to their children. The milk, obtained by in- 
cisions made in the trunk, is glutinous, tolerably 
thick, free from all acrimony, and of an agreeable 
and balmy smell.” 'The milky juices are contained 
in the bark and leaves, the volatile oils in dosed 
cells, from which they are probably only exhaled 
in consequence of the permeability of the tissue, 
whence it happens that the organs which secrete 
these oils are in general strongly odorous. The 
fixed, or fat oils, as they are called, are formed in 
cells, from which they never escape by any natural 
process, but must be artificially extracted. The 
caoutchouc (India rubber) is an instance of a milky 
secretion, as are also our common spurge, and opium, 
the well-known product of the white poppy. Most 
of the juices to which the name of milky has been 
applied are white , but not all of them, for instance, 
the lactic secretion of our English celandine is of a 
brilliant orange color. Of the resinous juices one 
example, common resin, is familiar to every one. 
Of this class are the true balms, Gum Benzoin, <fcc. 
Examples of volatile or essential oils, as they are 
otherwise called, such as those of the rose, &c., 
will readily occur to every one’s recollection ; and 
the fixed oils, those, for instance, of the nut, the 
almond, linseed oil (the product of the seed of the 
flax), olive oil, so useful for both food and light to 
the inhabitants of the south of Europe, with many 
others, are too well known to need more particular 
notice here. The principal chemieal distinction 
between the volatile and fixed oils is that the former 
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are powerfully odorous, slightly soluble in water, 
with which they pass over in distillation, communi- 
cating their flavor to it ; and that they are volatilized 
by heat without decomposition. The fixed oils, on 
the contrary, are inodorous and insipid, support two 
or three hundred degrees of heat without volatilizing, 
and are decomposed at a higher temperature. In a 
physiological point of view their difference is equally 
striking. The volatile oils are found in the leaves 
or in the cortical system, the usual place of the 
secretions ; the fixed oils are either situated in the 
seeds themselves, or more rarely in the tissue of the 
pericarp. 

52. There are many local secretions, of which a 
detailed account belongs more properly to a chemical 
treatise than to one that, like the present, is only 
physiological, and also too brief to do more than 
glance at the other sciences immediately connected 
with the subject: it will therefore only be possible 
to notice these secretions slightly here. They con- 
sist of acids, such as citric , malic , acetic , &c., 
prussic acid (remarkable by the absence of oxygen) 
which is found in peach and laurel leaves, &c., of 
Gluten , Albumen , Tannin and Coloring matter , 
Of which indigo is one of the most important, and a 
variety of other secretions or principles , each con- 
fined to the particular vegetable in which it is found, 
such as Asparagin, whose name denotes its origin 
from the asparagus. 

53. Besides the above, substances are found in 
plants which are purely mineral, and which are 
principally lime, magnesia, silica, alumina, and per- 
haps barytes. Potash and soda are found in very 
large quantities. Iron, manganese, and copper* have 


* Copper was found by M. Bischoflf, Dr. Meissner and M. 
Sarzeau. Seo De Candolle, Phjs. Veg., vol. i. p. 389. % 
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been observed, and besides the above there are oc- 
casionally found in plants chlorine, iodine, sulphur, 
and phosphorus. The reader is referred to No. 4 of 
these little treatises* for further particulars on the 
chemical part of the subject. 

54. Those whose leisure permits, and whose in- 
clination leads them closely to examine into the 
simple yet marvelous chemistry by which com- 
pounds, absolutely essential to the animal economy, 
but which it has no direct power of preparing for 
itself, are formed for it in the vegetable organism, 
will perceive how true it is that the more we search 
into those phenomena which we daily and hourly 
witness and experience, the more we shall see that 
nothing has been made in vain, and the more resist- 
less will be the proof that such a chain of causes 
and effects as may be traced from one end of crea- 
tion to the other, could only have had their origin in 
that One Mind to which everything is ever present, 
and who, in the very “ constitution and course of 
nature,” has stamped too deeply to be effaced, even 
amid the moral disorder man’s folly has introduced, 
the “image” of his own perfection, and the “ super- 
scription” that the work of his hand is “ very 
good.^ To God then let all “render the things 
that are God’s,” by a full acknowledgment of his 
wisdom and goodness in thus supplying what they 
need, and by making such a use of those gifts as 
may best prove their gratitude, and most tend to the 
glory of the Giver. 


* “ Introduction to Organic Chemistry 
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REPRODUCTION OF PLANTS. 

55. The reproduction of plants from seed is the 
chief object of all those wonderful organs, a descrip- 
tion of which will now be given, and it would be 
difficult if not impossible to find in the whole of the 
beautiful world around us, anything more admirable 
than the organization by which that object is at- 
tained ; while the parts are, in many instances, so 
minute as to require the assistance of the microscope 
to discover them at all. It has been said above, that 
the chief office of that lovely portion of the vege- 
table kingdom, the flowers which glow like gems in 
our sight, is to reproduce the species ; but it would 
be ingratitude to assert that they have no other end 
to answer. The mere purpose of reproduction 
might doubtless have been e fleeted with no beauty 
to charm the eye, but it pleased Him who made that 
exquisite organ, also to furnish it with objects that 
should delight it, and we can scarcely behold these 
jewels of the field, and not say of them as the son' 
of Sirach did of the brilliant bow whose tints they 
emulate, “Look on the 'flowers' and praise Him 
who made them ; very beautiful they are in the 
brightness thereof.” 

56. Plants are distinguished, with reference to the 
organs of fructification, into two great classes, — 
phanerogamic , or those which have their flowers 
visible to the naked eye, and are more or less sym- 
metrical; and crypto gamic, in which the flowers, if 
they exist, are invisible except by the microscope, 
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and are little, if at all, symmetrical. In the former 
group the seed-bearing and fecundating organs are 
very distinct; in the latter they are not so.— The 
first include all the Exogenes, and the greater part 
of the Endogenes ; the second all the cellulares, and 
some of the Endogenes. 

67. At a longer or shorter period before a Phane- 
rogamic plant is about to put forth blossoms, points 
appear called Flotoer Buds , surrounded like the 
Leaf Buds above described, by developed or unde- 
veloped leaves, and like them really situated at the 
axil of a leaf, though that leaf may have been rudi- 
mentary and obliterated,* — these points in due time 
expand into the perfect flower — and if a transverse 
section be made of them, they will be found to be 
most exquisitely folded together in the state to which 
botanists have applied the terra aestivation . 

When the Flower Buds are unfolded and have 
expanded into flowers, they are seen to be composed 
of one or more whorls of leaves, surrounding and 
protecting the organs of reproduction.! In anato- 
mical structure they do not differ from true leaves. 


* The subject of symmetrical arrangement in the parts of a 
plant is a very curious one, but involves too much technical and 
botanical detail to be properly introduced here. Whether it 
really exist to the extent that botanists have supposed, or not, 
there is ample proof that the general law is that of symmetry, 
and the deviations from it the exceptions: the reader who 
wishes for detailed information on this point is referred to the 
6th chapter (** Morphology ”) of Professor Henslow, “ Principles 
of Descriptive and Physiological Botany.” 

t If but one whorl exists it is always considered by botanists 
as a Calyx , whether it be green or colored, — if more than one 
whorl is present the outer one is always the calyx, — the inner 
whorls being the Corolla , — while the general terra Perianth , is 
applied to the whole floral envelop together, — any more minute 
notice of the forms and divisions of the calyx and corolla would 
be inconsistent with the intention of the present treatise, which 
does not profess to be an Introduction to Botany. 
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Situated immediately within the inner whorls of 
these leaves, if more than one be present, we find 
the organs of fructification, the Stamens and Pistils . 

58. Each Stamen consists of two parts, the anther, 
and the filament; the latter is a slender stalk by 
which the stamen is attached to the flower, but is 
not an essential portion of the organ, and is some- 
times wanting ; it is formed of spiral vessels, sur- 
rounded by cellular tissue— on the top of this fila- 
ment, or occasionally, though rarely, sessile on the 
flower, is the Anther , — a case of cellular tissue, 
usually consisting of two lobes, which contain the 
Pollen. This is the indispensable part of the fruc- 
tifying organ. 

59. The Pollen* is a collection of minute cases, 
“ containing a fluid in which float grains of starch 
and drops of oil. It is furnished with apertures 
through which its lining is protruded, in the form of 
a delicate tube, when the pollen comes in contact 
with the stigma.”t The shape of the pollen grains 
varies extremely ; “ its function is to vivify the 
ovules.”:): 

60. The Pistil occupies the centre of the flower, 

and consists of three parts; the ovary , the style , 
and the stigma . “ The ovary is a hollow case en- 

closing ovules (or young seeds). It contains one or 
more cavities*, called cells . The stigma is the upper 
extremity of the pistil. * The style is the part that 
connects the ovary and stigma; it is frequently ab- 
sent, and is no more essential to a pistil, than a 


* Any one who wishes to study minutely the wonderful varie- 
ties in form, &c., of the Pollen will find the subject illustrated 
by most exquisite microscopic drawings in the German work by 
Fritzsche (“ Ueber den Pollen ”) and in another in the same 
language (“ Ueber das Pollen der Asclepiadeen ”) by Ehrenberg. 
t Lind ley, El. Bot., pp. 47, 49, 60. t Ibid. 
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petiole to a leaf, or a filament to an anther.”* f The 
pistil, or ovarium, is frequently composed of several 
carpels, (61) each having its separate ovary, style, 
and stigma. 

61. Carpel . The pistil, anatomically considered, 
is in reality a modified leaf, or whorl of leaves, and 
a carpel “ is formed by a folded leaf, the upper sur- 
face of which is turned inwards and the lower out- 
wards ; and within which are developed one or a 
greater number of buds, which are the ovules,”t 

62. The Ovule , as has just been seen,' is con- 
tained within the carpel, and becomes the germ ot 
the new plant ; it is either naked or enclosed in a 
covering, sometimes sessile, sometimes stalked : in 
its most complete state it consists of a nucleus, sur- 
rounded by two coats or integuments. 

63. The Fruit is the mature state of the pistil or 
carpels. 


* Lindley, El. Bot. pp. 47, 49, 50. 

t Lindley’s Elements of Botany, p. 50. 

Professor Lindley has made the subject of the carpels so clear 
in his “ Ladies’ Botany ” that it may be well to add his expla- 
nation to what is given above. “ Next to the stamens, and oc^ 
copying the very centre of the flower,” (.the common Ranuncu- 
lus, or Buttercup, is the one he takes as his example,) “ are a 
number of little green grains, which look almost like green 
scales ; they are collected in a heap, and are seated upon a small 
elevated receptacle; we call them carpels. They are too small 
to be seen readily without a magnifying glass ; but if they are 
examined in that way, you will remark that each is roundish at 
the bottom, and gradually contracted into a kind of short bent 
horn at the top; the rounded part is the ovary, the horn is the 
style ; and the tip of the style, which is rather more shining and 
somewhat wider than the style itself, is named the stigma: so 
that a carpel consists of ovary, style, and stigma. At first sight 
you may take the caqpels to be solid, and, if you already know 
something of botany, you may fancy them to be young seeds; 
but in both opinions, you would be mistaken. The ovary ot 
each carpel is hollow and contains a young seed called an ovule, 
or little egg; so that the carpel, instead of being the seed, is the 
part that contains the seed.” (Letter I. p. 7.) 
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64. The ovary of the pistil becomes what bo- 
tanists call the Pericarp of the fruit ; it has a great 
variety of names, dependent oil the number of car- 
pels, their situation, the quality of their texture, &c. 

66. The Seed is the perfected ovule; it is covered 
with an integument, which is sometimes curiously 
spread out so as to form wings, and contains the 
embryo lying in it as the embryo chick is in the 
egg, and often similarly surrounded by the albumen 
which affords its nourishment. 

66. Spores . The principal organs of reproduction 
in those plants, called Acrogens or Flowerless , 
which are destitute of stamens and pistils, are called 
spores; these are cells which are seen by a micro- 
scope to be analogous to a grain of pollen ; the cases 
containing them are termed thecae or sporangia . 

Sori are clusters of thecae, and the indusium is a 
portion of the epidermis which encloses them. 

67. The reproduction of plants is of two kinds, 
that by seed and that by division, which is either 
natural or artificial, and will afterwards be noticed. 
When the flower is fully developed, — a period 
.which arrives in different kinds of plants at very 
different times, — in some for instance, in the first, in 
others in the second year of their existence^— a pro- 
cess occurs by which that contact between the pol- 
len (59) and the stigma (60) takes place, which in 
all the phanerogamic plants is absolutely essential to 
the reproduction of the species by seed. This con- 
tact or impregnation is thus effected. “ The pollen 
emits a tube of extreme delicacy, which pierces the 
stigma and style, and passing downwards into the 
ovary,”* thus reaches the ovule. The result of this 
process is the gradual development of the embryo 


* Lindley’* “ Element* of Botany,” p. 56. 
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which becomes the fruit : or, in other words, the 
pistil, after this impregnation, arrives at maturity, 
and the ovary of the pistil becomes the pericarp ot 
the fruit This main fact remains in all cases un- 
altered, though in consequence of the non-develop- 
ment or obliteration of some of the parts, the identity 
of the fruit with the original pistil is sometimes diffi- 
cult to recognize. Various names have been applied 
to fruits according to their form, nature, &c. — All, 
however, are receptacles for the seed, which is the 
perfect state of the ovule, as the fruit generally, is of 
the pistil. 

The provisions for ensuring this necessary contact 
between the pollen and the stigma, are among some 
of the most curious in nature. The stamens of many 
plants, by a spontaneous movement, approach the 
pistil at the season when fructification should com- 
mence. The action of water on the pollen, which 
would be injurious to it, is in some cases avoided 
by the corolla closing on the approach of rain, and 
in aquatic plants the organs of fructification are de- 
fended from wet, by being produced in a cavity filled 
with air, or by the flowers being raised above the 
surface of the wateT. The Vallisneria, whose flow- 
ers are diaeceous (that is, the pistil is situated on one 
plant, and the stamens on another) is a very remark- 
able instance of the method by which the contact of 
the two organs is effected. It grows in the waters 
of the south of Europe, strongly embedded in the 
mud by its roots. The pistils are situated in flowers 
which are on long peduncles, spirally rolled up art 
first, but which uncurl till they reach the surface. 
The flowers which bear the stamens have, on the 
contrary, a very short peduncle, but the buds form 
little bladders, on which they float, detached from 
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their stems, around the pistilliferous flowers, they 
then expand, emit their pollen, and die. 

68. The seed itself consists, as has been stated 
above (65), of an embryo, and of the albumen, dec., 
which nourish and protect it. This embryo, “ the 
organized body that lies within the seed, and for the 
purpose of protecting and nourishing which the seed 
was created,” “ consists of the cotyledons, the radi- 
cle, the plumule, and the collar.”* The cotyledons 
are those undeveloped leaves which are seen to push 
their way above the ground when a plant first makes 
its appearance: they vary in number, but most usu- 
ally there are either one or two of them. If a plant 
have but one cotyledon, it is said to be Monocoty- 
ledonous, which is the case with all the Endogenous 
tribes ; if there be two or more, the plant is called 
Dicotyledonous, in which latter division all the 
Exogenous tribes are found. The Cryptogamia are 
all Acotyledonous — that is, without cotyledons. 

69. The ascending portion of the embryo plant 
is called the plumule, and is sometimes hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the cotyledons; the descending 
portion is named the radicle, and forms the future 
root, &c. : the collar is the line of separation between 
them. “ When the seed is called into action, germi- 
nation takes place. The juices of the plant, which 
before were insipid, immediately afterwards abound 
with sugar,” as in the conversion of barley into 
malt, “which process consists in promoting the 
germination of the seed by moderate heat and 
moisture, and checking it by the higher temperature 
of the kiln as soon as the largest possible quantity 
of saccharine matter is formed. When the seed has 
germinated, and sugar is produced, the period of 


♦ Lindley. 
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growth commences.” This growth is in the first 
instance caused by the absorption and decomposition 
of water, whose oxygen combines with the super- 
fluous carbon of the seed, and is expelled in the 
form of carbonic acid gas. When the absorption 
of oxygen has removed a sufficient quantity of 
carbon from the seed, “ the young plant begins to 
absorb food, and to grow by the processes of assimi- 
lation and respiration already described;” and as 
soon as the seed is once active it receives, by a spe- 
cial provision of nature, a larger proportional share 
of the sap than any other part of the plant. Pro- 
bably the heat produced by the consumption of its 
carbon is also essential to the welfare of the newly 
formed plant, and may give the necessary stimulus 
which brings its organs into action. 

70. The fact that darkness is essential to germi- 
nation has long been known — “ an embryo, exposed 
to constant light, would not germinate at all, and 
hence the care taken by nature to provide a cover- 
ing to all embryos in the form of the integument of 
the seed, or of a pericarp.” Mr. Hunt has recently 
turned his attention to this subject, and he remarks 
thus on it : “ It is not at present in our power to 
explain in anything like a satisfactory manner the 
way in lyhich the luminous rays act in preventing 
germination. The changes which take place in the 
seed during the process have been investigated by 
Saussure: oxygen gas is consumed, and carbonic 
acid gas evolved ; and the volume of the latter is 
exactly equal to the volume of the former. The 
grain weighs less after germination than it did be- 
fore ; the loss of weight varying from one-third to 
one-fifth. This loss of course depends on the com- 
bination of its carbon with the oxygen absorbed, 
which is evolved as carbonic acid. According to 
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Prout, malted and unmalted Barley differ in the fol- 
lowing respects : 



Uamaited 

Malted 

Resin . 

... 1 

1 

Gum 

... 4 

15 

Sugar . 

... 5 

15 

Gluten . 

... 3 

1 

Starch . 

... 32 

56 

Hordein 

... 55 

12 


100 

100 


This shows that the insoluble principle, hordein, is, 
in the pfocess of germination, converted into the 
soluble and nutritive principles, starch, gum, and 
sugar. We are therefore at present left in consider* 
able doubt; we can only suppose that the luminous 
solar rays act, as indeed we find them to do on many 
of the argentine preparations, in preventing those 
chemical changes which depend upon the absorption 
of oxygen. A like interference has been observed 
by Sir John Herschell to be exerted by the red 
rays of the spectrum; and from the manner in 
which germination is impeded in the seeds covered 
by deep red media, we may trace a somewhat simi- 
lar influence.”* 

All Mr. Hunt’s experiments prove 44 that the 
process of germination is obstructed by the influ- 
ence of light on the surface of the soil, although the 
bulbs and seed have been buried some depth beneath 
ifc”t 

44 One very remarkable result,” says Mr. Hunt, 
44 must be noticed ; under all ordinary circumstances 
plants bend in a very decided manner touwrds the 


* u Researches on Light,” p. 192. t lb., p. 1*L 
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Ught. In all my experiments with red fluid media, 
they have as decidedly bent from it.”* 


* “ Researches on Light,” p. 319. 

A very curious phenomena which from its usually taking 
place in the evening has been called the sleep of plants, appears 
to be principally owing to the influence of light. The fact it- 
self is, that in certain plants the leaves fold up, and sometimes 
grasp the stem. It occurs also in some flowers which shut op 
periodically, and the inference that light is probably the agent 
in producing this effect, was drawn by M. de Candolle from the 
circumstance that he found the period of its occurrence could 
be reversed by excluding the light from the plants during the 
day time, and placing them in strong lamp light at night. (De 
Candolle , Phys. Veg., vol. ii. p. 860.) 

It was remarked in an earlier part of this little work, that the 
influence which the study of one science has on many others, 
with which it appeared in the first instance to promise no con- 
nection, was illustrated by the benefit that agriculture derives 
from chemistry ; another proof of the fact that in the observa- 
tion of natural phenomena, and the rational investigation of 
their causes, it is impossible to foresee or limit the beneficial 
results which may follow, even where we have least reason to 
anticipate them, is afforded by the comparatively novel subject 
of Photography. This, which at first appeared but an ingenious 
application of a natural agency to the purposes of art, is assum- 
ing, in the hands of some of our greatest philosophers, the rank 
of a science, which promises to lead to discoveries equally 
carious and important. The true nature of that sunbeam, 
whose wonderful operation can either call forth the vital energy 
of a plant, cause it to perform its functions of growth and nutri- 
tion, yet prove detrimental to its germination ; or delineate 
its portrait with a fidelity and beauty unknown to the pencil 
Of man on the sensitive surface presented to it, has yet to be 
folly ascertained ; but that it has other properties than were 
■opposed before the subject of Actino-Chemistry came under 
the investigation of Herschell and others, seems already estab- 
lished ; and who shall assign a limit to the possible results which 
may arise from a clearer knowledge of the nature and opera- 
tion of such an agent in the universe. It may as yet Seem to 
bear little on the immediate subject of the present work, but it 
is impossible to assert, that a further insight into the nature of 
a cause whose effects on vegetation are so decided, may not 
prove of great practical benefit ; and although its study is no 
new branch of science in itself, yet the new aspect under which 
it is now pursued may probably lead to unanticipated Truth. 
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71. In whatever manner a seed may be placed in 
the ground, it invariably shoots forth its plumule in 
an ascending, and its radicle in a descending direc- 
tion. Invert it as we may, the result will be the 
same ; but on what vital energy within the plant 
the constancy of this fact depends, seems yet en- 
tirely uncertain.' Whether it arise from the ten- 
dency of upper portions of plants to seek the light, 
or from any other cause, the reason is equally ob- 
scure, and we can hardly reckon on its being ascer- 
tained by the most minute investigation; it seems to 
belong to that class of phenomena in nature whose 
ultimate principles are too subtle for our grasp, and 
appear to depend on that vitality which we can in- 
deed perceive most palpably in its effects, but whose 
cause is known only to the Creator; whether mo- 
dern science will be permitted to approximate nearer 
to the truth on this and some few similar subjects 
must remain at least doubtful: at all events we are 
not now in possession of any wholly satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. 

“ That gravity is an important agent in determin- 
ing the difference between the directions taken by 
the root and stem, is shown by an ingenious experi- 
ment of Mr. Knight. He placed some French 
beans on the circumference of two wheels, and so 
secured them that they could not be thrown off when 
a rapid rotatory motion was given to the wheels. 
One wheel was disposed horizontally, the other ver- 
tically, and both were kept in constant motion while 
the beans were germinating. The radicles of those 
beans which germinated on the vertical wheel ex- 
tended themselves outwards, or from the centre, and 
the plumules inwards, or towards it. Those which 
were placed on the horizontal wheel pushed their 
radicles downwards and their plumules upwards ; 
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but the former were also inclined from and the latter 
towards the axis of the wheel. This inclination 
was found to be greater as the velocity of the wheel 
was increased. Now in the vertical wheel the 
effects of gravity were nullified ; since the beans 
were constantly changing their position with respect 
to those parts which were alternately uppermost and 
lowermost, in each revolution. The only cause 
which could have produced the effects described 
must be the centrifugal force, which has here re- 
placed the effects of gravity, compelling the root to 
grow outwards and the stem inwards, instead of 
downwards and upwards. The effect produced upon 
the horizontal wheel is evidently the result of the 
combined action of the forces — gravity inclining the 
root downwards, and the centrifugal force propelling 
it outwards; and the reverse with regard to the stem. 
Although it is plain that gravity is the efficient cause 
m establishing the directions of the stems and roots 
of plants, it is not so easy to understand the manner 
in which it produces opposite effects on these two 
organs. Various theories have been formed to ac- 
count for this, and the most plausible is that which 
ascribes it to the different manners in which the 
newly developed tissues are added to the root and 
stem. In the root the addition is almost entirely 
confined to the very extremity, while the stem con- 
tinues to increase for some time through its whole 
length. Hence it is supposed that the soft mate- 
rials continually deposited at the extremity of the 
root must ever be tending downwards from the effect 
of gravity alone.” (Henslow's Principles of Botany , 
p. 292.) 

Is it not probable that we may find the agency of 
light connected with the fact of the plumule ascend- 
ing? 


j 
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72. The reproduction of the tribes of the Cryp- 
togamia takes place in a very different manner from 
that of the flowering plants. In all of them it occurs 
spontaneously, and without any contact between one 
part of the plant and another. At the season of the 
year when the lowest tribes of all, such as the Red 
Snow, the Confervae, <fcc., are to reproduce their spe- 
cies, a number of small granules are liberated by the 
bursting asunder of the cell which enclosed them. 
They gradually develop themselves into cells, ac- 
quire the size and form of the parent plant, and be- 
come distinct individuals, capable in their turn of 
producing others like themselves. The apparatus 
of reproduction if we may so call it, increases in 
complexity as it approaches the higher orders, but in 
all except the cells just mentioned, the immediate 
organ is called a spore,* and is analogous to the seed 
of the flowering plant. 

73. It has been seen that in reproduction by seed, 
each germ has the power of becoming developed, 
after fecundation, into a separate individual plant, 
entirely distinct from that which gave it birth. In 
addition to this accustomed mode of increase, plants 
are also propagated by division ; and this is either 
natural or artificial, and depends on two circum- 
stances : in one, the ascending organs are first deve- 
loped, or in other words an adventitious leaf bud (35) 
is produced, and these favor the subsequent develop- 
ment of the roots ; in the other, roots are first formed, 
and by their action promote the development of the 


* “ It is in the spores that the power of increase resides ; 
everyone of them will form a new plant, and consequently they 
are analogous to seeds, but, as they do not result from the ac- 
tion of pollen upon a stigma, they are not real seeds, but only 
the representations of those organs amongst the flowerless 
plants.” ( Lindley’s Ladies * Bot p. 270.) 
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ascending system. The former is in general the 
case when the germ is found surrounded by a suffi- 
cient deposit of nourishment to sustain it till it can 
push forth its roots : this nourishment is furnished 
by the mother-plant from the descending juices. To 
this sort of buds may be given the general name of 
tubercles, though botanists designate them by a va- 
riety of appellations. In all tubercles a phenomenon 
occurs which distinguishes their germination from 
that of seed ; in the latter the radicle is always first 
developed, while in the tubercle the ascending part, 
— that which corresponds to the plumule, — is first 
put forth. The common potato is an instance of 
this mode of increase; the tubercles are detached 
towards the end of the year either by the death of 
the stem on which they grow, or by the slightest ac- 
cident, and falling on the ground, vegetation ensues. 
This single example is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose; the phenomenon exists in many other plants 
under various forms. In the- cases in which vegeta- 
tion commences in the descending system, that is, 
in which roots, whose development is always effect- 
ed through the descending juices, are first formed, 
the result is produced in some portion of the stem 
which is found to contain a deposit of nutritive 
matter, and which is within reach of moisture. 
This effect occurs naturally in some stems, but is 
facilitated by any cause which tends to arrest the 
nutritive juice in its descent, and so to form an accu- 
mulation of it at a given part. Thus in nature when 
a portion of a stem containing such an accumulation, 
is buried beneath a humid soil, and has a fleshy 
bark, it tends to put out roots, which it does natu- 
rally by what are called “ suckers,” and man, profit- 
ing by this provision, adopts the method of increas- 
ing by layers, pipings, cuttings, &c., since it is found 
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that the part thus endowed may be separated from 
the parent trunk, and being composed of the two 
parts that constitute an individual plant, a stem and 
a root, is capable of an independent existence. In 
some instances a leaf planted in the ground will 
vegetate from its central nervure. 

74. There is one great difference notwithstanding 
so much apparent identity, between the products of 
the two methods of reproduction above mentioned. 
In the case of propagation by seed, the embryo is 
really, and from the first moment of its existence, a 
being distinct from the parent plant, the seed is fur- 
nished with all the organs it requires ; the tubercle, 
on the contrary, is but a fragment of the plant that 
bore it, and has gradually to form for itself the need- 
ful organs. The seed, being entirely distinct, may 
only resemble the original plant by the general cha- 
racteristics that belong to its kind ; while the tuber- 
cle or the cutting, being actually portions of the 
plant itself, preserves its minutest particularities. A 
very curious instance of reproduction occurs in the 
lemna, or common duckweed. If one of its little 
discs be placed in a saucer, we shall soon see it 
send forth laterally a tubercle which grows in a 
horizontal direction, puts out a root underneath, and 
thus forms a second plant similar to the former, but 
united with it. This double disc continues to vege- 
tate in the same manner, and so on. 

75. Besides the method of increase by cuttings, 
tubercles, &c., mentioned above, another exists which 
is, as all gardeners well know, of immense practical 
utility — that of grafting . All parts of plants have 
the power of uniting together by their cellular tissue, 
—thus we see even in those which consist only of 
cellular substance that such adhesions take place. 
The name of graft has been especially given to one 
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case of adhesion, that in which the liber, and par- 
ticularly pith, of two plants unite so nicely together 
that the part called the graft can receive its sap, and 
thus live by the nourishment it derives through the 
organs of the old plant; thus artificially doing what 
parasitic plants, such as the mistletoe, do by nature. 
There is, however, a limit to this operation ; if we 
except parasitical and some few natural adhesions, 
we shall find that artificially it is only plants of the 
same natural family that can be grafted together with 
anything like permanent success, and only those of 
families strongly analogous in which any union will 
take place at all. When they are not of the same 
family the grafts are of short duration in consequence 
of their physiological difference from the tree to 
which they have been united. Grafts are of three 
kinds — that ordinarily so called, in which a severed 
portion of a stem is united to another tree, whose 
bark has been cut away at the proper spot, — that by 
approach, which consists of drawing two branches 
or two trees together, each remaining in the ground 
held by its own roots, and taking off the bark of 
each at the point of contact ; the liber and pith of 
the two plants soon unite by the development of 
their cambium, and one of them may then be cut away 
below the junction. The third method is by the 
insertion of a portion of a stem containing a bud in 
the axil of a leaf, within the bark of the tree on 
which we desire to ingraft it ; the bud thus inserted 
receives nourishment from the juices of the tree in 
which it is placed, and is developed as it would have 
been on the stem from which it was originally 
taken. 

76. There are various subjects of great interest 
connected with the reproduction of plants, whether 
from seed or division, but which are too numerous 
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to be dwelt on in an elementary work ; among them 
is the production of hybrid varieties by fertilizing 
the stigma of one plant with the pollen from another, 
which may occur accidentally, if the plants are in 
each other’s neighbourhood, or may be effected at 
pleasure between those whose natural affinities are 
very close. In this manner modem gardeners have 
succeeded in raising numberless varieties of favorite 
genera. The effect of culture and care generally, as 
is universally known, is to improve the beauty and 
value of the vegetable productions by which we are 
so bountifully surrounded. This subject, interesting 
as it is, can here be only recommended to notice, 
without further entering on it. Its details may afford 
to those whose local situation enables them practi- 
cally to pursue them, an occupation at once healthy 
to both body and mind, and so connected with che- 
mistry and mineralogy, as to lead on from the simple 
nurture of a pretty or useful plant, to the study of 
some of the most important of the sciences. 

77. What great antiquity the method of grafting 
may claim, we may gather from St. Paul’s exhor- 
tation to the Gentiles in the 11th chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans, in which the metaphor is 
used throughout with an evident knowledge of the 
subject. Indeed the custom appears to have been 
one with which practical gardeners have been familiar 
for ages, and to which attention has been at times 
particularly turned. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1675, men- 
tion is made of a work by Abraham Munting, printed 
three years before, which shows that his attention 
was practically given to the cultivation of fruit trees, 
and to the improvement of the sorts by grafting. 
44 To obtain extraordinary good, large, and beautiful 
apple fruit,” he advises 44 by all means to graft good 
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grafts upon such apple stocks as are produced from 
the seed, and have been deprived of their heart root 
which shoots downwards.”* 

To the invaluable and long continued investiga- 
tions and experiments of Mr. Andrew Knight, how- 
ever, and to his acute reasoning on the subject, the 
present highly improved knowledge of the best 
method of grafting trees, and of the general nature 
of the subject, is mainly owing. In a paper pub- 
lished in the Phil, Trans, for 1795, Mr. Knight 
gives a very interesting account of the experiments 
which convinced him of the fact, so important in its 
practical results, that “ every cutting taken from the 
apple, and probably every other tree, will be affected 
by the state of the parent stock. If that be too 
young to produce fruit, it will grow with vigor but 
will not blossom ; and if it be too old, it will imme- 
diately produce fruit, but will never make a healthy 
tree, and consequently never answer the intention 
of the planter.” Having suspected that the decay 
in some trees he had seen recently grafted might be 
the consequence of the diseased condition of the 
grafts, Mr. Knight says, “ I concluded that if I took 
scions or buds from trees grafted in the year prece- 
ding, I should succeed in propagating any kind I 
chose. With this view, I inserted some cuttings of 
the best wood I could find in the old trees, on young 
stocks raised from seed. I again inserted grafts and 
buds taken from these on other young stocks, and 
wishing to get rid of all connection with the old 
trees, I repeated this six years; each year taking 
the young shoots from the trees last grafted. Stocks 
of different kinds were tried, some were double graf- 


* Phil. Tran®, abridged, vol. six. p. 192-3, “ Account of some 

new baoks.” 
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ted, others obtained from apple trees which grew 
from cuttings, and others from the seed of each kind 
of fruit afterwards inserted on them ; I was surprised 
to find that many of these stocks inherited all the 
diseases of the parent trees.” — Mr. Knight came at 
last to the conclusion, which subsequent experience 
has fully confirmed, “ that all efforts, to make grafts 
from old and worn out trees grow, are ineffectual,” 
and that “ the durability of the apple and pear may 
be different in different varieties, but that none of 
either would vegetate with vigor much, if at all, be- 
yond the life of the parent stock. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by the books on this subject ; of the 
apples mentioned and described by Parkinson, the 
names only remain, and those since applied to other 
kinds now also worn out ; but many of Evelyn’s 
still remain (1795), particularly the red streak. 
This apple, he informs us, was raised from seed by 
Lord Scudamore in the beginning of the last century. 
We have many trees of it, but they appear to have 
been in a state of decay during the last forty years 
the durability of the pear is probably some- 
thing more than double that of the apple.” Many 
of the readers of this paragraph will probably recall 
to mind the gradual and complete extinction of the 
unrivaled “ Golden Pippin,” which has evidently 
afforded a proof of the truth of Mr. Knight’s deduc- 
tions. His experiments on seedling apples, while 
the excellence of several of the sorts affords much 
encouragement to gardeners and landed proprietors 
to imitate his example, and endeavor to replace by new 
fruit trees of equal goodness, the kinds whose limit 
of duration may be pretty nearly guessed, also show 
the necessity in this, as in most pursuits, of the val- 
uable qualities of patience and perseverance which 
he must himself have possessed in s^great a degree. 
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since of the seeds he sowed he reckoned that one in 
a thousand came up which was not a crab, and one 
in a thousand of these became a good eating apple. 

78. There is one more subject, connected with 

reproduction by seed, which is too curious to be 
passed over ; the wonderful tenacity of vegetable 
life. This, indeed, is shown in the plants themselves 
in many instances, such as the enormous longevity 
of some trees, particularly the oak, the yew, and 
some of foreign growth,* but it seems even more 
extraordinary as it exists in seeds. The latter will 
remain torpid for many months or even years with- 
out injury. Corn grains enclosed in the bandages 
which envelop the mummies, are said to have occa- 
sionally germinated, though most of them seem to 
have lost their vitality. There is nothing improba- 
ble in the fact ; but as the Arabs, from whom the 
mummies are commonly obtained, are in the habit 
of previously unrolling them in search of coins, 
&c., it is not always certain that the seeds which 
have sprouted, were really at first enclosed with the ' 
mummies. t 


* In the Appendix will be found translated a table given 
by De Candolle of the presumed, age of some celebrated trees. 
(B.) 

t Carpenter’s Veg. Physiol., $ 451. 
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CHAPTER T. 


COMPARISON OF VEGETABLE WITH ANIMAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY* 


79. It is impossible to consider the subject of 
Vegetable Physiology and organization, without be- 
ing struck by the analogy which it presents in so 
many points to that of Animals. — Yet, however 
strong may be that analogy, it never in any instance 
becomes identity, and the marked fact, noticed in 
the Introduction, that the latter in all cases convey 
their food by the mouth to a stomach, is alone suffi- 
cient to establish a boundary between them;* the 
comparison, however, between the two, is so interest- 
ing and instructive, that a few words may be well 
bestowed upon the subject. 

The whole range of functions both of animals and 
plants, that is to say as far as nutrition and repro- 
duction are concerned, affords ample illustrations of 
the near approach to similarity in the two kingdoms 
— a few examples of each may prove the truth of 


* There does indeed appear to be one group, about which 
some doubt exists in the mind of some physiologists as to its 
reference to the animal or vegetable kingdom. “ They are 
mostly,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ formed of cells jointed together, 
as the Conferve ; but some pf them seem to possess a different in- 
terior structure ; and others exhibit very curious motions, which 
can scarcely be distinguished with certainty from those of ani- 
mals.” (Carpenter’s Veg. Phy., p. 44.) 
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this assertion, while the difference will also in gene- 
ral be equally perceptible. In the entire course of 
that function by which the individual is nourished, 
the main point holds good in both cases ; i. e., that 
matter fitted for its food is taken into the system by 
the appointed organs, thence conveyed through the 
necessary channels, assimilated and converted inta 
the requisite substance for continuing and replenish- 
ing the tissue of the body, and furnishing the need- 
ful secretions, while such as is unavailing to any of 
these purposes, is excreted. In the plant, however, 
the juioes are not conveyed to a single receptacle, 
there to be elaborated, but, according to the process 
detailed in the foregoing pages, are gradually in their 
progress converted from the crude into the nutritive 
sap. The circulation of this sap, and the power of 
the glands to convert it into peculiar secretions, sug- 
gests immediately to the mind the idea of an analogy 
with the circulation of the blood in animals, and a 
fanciful imagination might see a degree of further 
l&GBess to the venous and arterial blood in the two 
states of the sap. The similarity, however, though 
* it does exist, is but very partial, no one general cir- 
cuit of the sap throughout the system, as there is of 
the blood originally propelled from the heart, really 
taking place. Again the tissue produced and nou- 
rished in the two kingdoms, though very analogous 
in some respects, is by no means identical the 
cellular texture of animals differing from the cellular 
tissue of plants by its structure, which is not actually 
cooiposed of individual cells, united together by the 
cohesion of their walls, but of “ a congeries of ex- 
tremely thin laminae or plates, variously connected 
together by fibres, and by other plates, which cross 
them in different directions, leaving cavities or 
7 
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cells.”* This cellular texture, however, forms the 
essential material of the animal fabric generally, as 
the cellular tissue does of the vegetable. The im- 
portant chemical difference between animal and 
vegetable organized tissue has already been noticed, 
viz., the presence of nitrogen in the one case and its 
absence in the other (45). 

80. Perhaps, however, the most curious and in- 
teresting analogy between animal and vegetable 
organization is that which relates to the process of 
reproduction — which in some of the lowest tribes of 
animals approaches more nearly to identity with 
that of plants than in any other function. In seve- 
ral of the most minute of the Infusoria, in which 
nevertheless, small as they are, the patient investi- 
gation of Ehrenberg has discovered a series of 
stomachs, we meet with frequent examples of mul- 
tiplication by the spontaneous division of the body 
of the parent into two or more parts. “Many 
species of Monads , for instance, which are naturally 
of a globular shape, exhibit at a certain period of 
their development a slight circular groove round the 
middle of their bodies* which by degrees becoming 
deeper, changes their form to that of an hour-glass ; 
and the middle part becoming still more contracted, 
they present the appearance of two balls united by 
a mere point. The monads in this state are seen 
swimming irregularly in the fluid ; as if animated by 
two different volitions ; and apparently for the pur- 
pose of tearing asunder the last connecting fibres, 
darting through the thickest of the crowd of sur- 
rounding animalcules ; and the moment this slender 
ligament is broken, each is seen moving away from 


* Roget’a “Anim. and Veget. Physiol., 5 > vol. i. p. 99. 
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the other and beginning its independent existence.”* 
—Now although we have not in the vegetable world 
any instance of this voluntary division, yet, in the 
all but spontaneous action, the reproduction of plants 
by the division of their parts bears a strong analogy 
to it, and in the cases to be further mentioned, the 
resemblance is still stronger. The Hydra, or fresh 
water Polype, “is capable of indefinite multiplica- 
tion by simple division: thus, if it be cut asunder 
transversely, the part containing a head soon supplies 
itself with a tail; and the detached tail soon shoots 
forth a new head, with a new set of tentacula. If 
any of the tentacula, or any portion of one of them 
be cut off, the mutilation is soon repaired; and if the 
whole animal be divided into a great number of pieces, 
each fragment acquires, in a short time, all the parts 
which are wanting to render it a complete indivi- 
dual. ”t In this same animal (the Hydra) which is 
thus capable of being increased by what would in a 
plant be slips or cuttings , the natural method of pro- 
pagation is analogous to that of many plants — such 
as the Duckweed : “ At the earliest period at which 
the young of this animal is visible, it appears like a 
small tubercle, or bud, rising from the surface of the 
parent hydra; it grows in this situation, and remains 
attached for a considerable period ; at first deriving 
its nourishment as well as receiving its mechanical 
support, from the parent .... this mode of multipli- 
cation, in its first period, corresponds exactly with 
the production of a vegetable by buds ; . . . . although 
at a later stage, it differs from it in the complete de- 
tachment of the offspring from the parent.”:): An 

instance of reproduction occurs in the sponge, which 


* Roget, Anim. and Yeget. Physiol., p. 583. 
t lb. p. 686. Jib. p. 590. 
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bears a near resemblance to the spontaneous fructifi- 
cation and bursting of the thecae of many of the 
Cryptogamic plants. “The parts of the Spongia 
panicea, which are naturally transparent, contain at 
certain seasons a multitude of opaque yellow spots 
visible to the naked eye, and which, when examined 
by a microscope, are found to consist of groups of 
ova, or more properly gemmules , since we cannot 
discover that they are furnished with any envelop. 
In the course of a few months these gemmules en- 
large in size, each assuming an oval or pear-like 
shape, and are then seen projecting from the sides of 
the internal canals of the parent, to which they adhere 
by their narrow extremities. In process of time, they 
become detached, one after the other; and are swept 
along by the currents of fluid, which are rapidly passing 
out of the larger orifices.”* “ When two gemmules, 
in the course of their spreading on the surface of a 
watch-glass, come into contact with each other, their 
clear margins unite without the least interruption, — 
in a few days we can detect no line of distinction 
between them, and they continue to grow as one 
animal. The same thing happens, according to the 
observations of Cavolini, to adult sponges, which on 
coming into mutual contact, grow together, and form 
an inseparable union. In this species of animal 
grafting we again find an analogy between the con- 
stitution of zoophytes and that of plants.”t 

81. With respect to the higher orders of vegetable 
life, the Phanerogamic, or flowering plants, the whole 
analogy in their method of increase with that of the 
larger part of the animal creation has been so long 
known, and so much insisted on, that it is superflu- 
ous to dwell on it. Enough has been said to show 


* Roget, Anim. and Veget. Physiol., p. 156. t lb. p. 159. 
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how the same analogy holds good in the lower tribes ; 
to multiply instances would swell these pages unduly 
and unnecessarily. The paper* recently read by 
Professor Forbes, at the meeting of the British As- 
sociation at York, contains, as far as can be gathered 
from the abstract given of it in the Literary Gazette 
for October 19th, 1844, some very curious informa- 
tion bearing on this branch of the subject. From 
that abstract the analogy between “ the formation of 
the parts of the flower out of transformed leaves,” 
and a corresponding phenomenon in “one tribe at 
least of composite animals,” seems to be manifested 
sttongly in the cases on which Professor Forbes has 
grounded his novel views of the subject. 

Connected also with this part of Vegetable Physi- 
ology is a paper of Dr. Martin Barry’s, in the Phil, 
Trans, for 1842, Pt. 1 ;t in which he traces con- 
siderable analogy, not to say identity of form, be- 
tween animal and vegetable fibre, and especially in 
one peculiar portion; the following extract will he 
found interesting : “ It is known that vegetable tissue 
presents, in some parts, a feature which has hereto- 
fore seemed wanting, or nearly so, in that of animals, 
— the spiral form. I venture to believe that some 
appearances met with in my investigations, may go 
far towards supplying this deficiency.” Dr. Barry 
has given plates of these appearances as they are 
found “ in the nervous tissue, in muscle, in minute 
blood-vessels, and in the crystaline lens.” 


* “ On the Mosychology of the Reproductive System of the 
Sutularian Zoophytes, and its analogy with the Reproductive 
System of the Flowering Plants.” Prof. Forbes has a paper 
with a similar title in the 93d No. of the “ Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. History” for Dec. 1844, and there are some curious observ- 
ations on the same subject also contained in a paper by Mr. 
Couch, in the “Annals” for March, 1845. 

+ “ On Fibre.” 
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82. The power of vitality, so wonderfully con- 
spicuous in the vegetable kingdom, which enables a 
seed to retain its vegetating power though dormant 
for many years, has a remarkable analogy with the 
revivification of some of the animalcules. “ The 
Rotifer redivivus , or wheel animalcule, can live only 
in water, and is commonly found in that which has 
remained stagnant for some time in the gutters of 
houses. But it may be deprived of this fluid, and 
reduced to perfect dryness, so that all the functions 
of life shall be completely suspended, yet without 
the destruction of the vital principle ; for this atom of 
dust, after remaining for years in a dry state, may be 
revived in a few minutes by being again supplied with 
water.”* Other animalcules exhibit the same phe- 
nomenon ; and the analogy is still further carried on 
by the fact well known to gardeners, that seeds 
which have been long kept, will vegetate more surely 
if soaked for some time in water before they are 
planted. 

Every discovery in whatever science, seems more 
and more clearly to point to simplicity of Design 
and Unity of purpose in nature: — Where the same 
course and method will accomplish a similar end, a 
different one seems never to be adopted. All the 
researches of modern physical science, though they 
may place new objects and new substances within 
our view, tend to lessen, not enlarge the list of ele- 
mentary bodies ; — and all investigations into the 
organized parts of creation teach us to refer more 
and more to a few simple principles, modified, in- 
deed, by the nature and requirements of each species, 
hut all pointing to the same law, which appears to 
prevail throughout the universe, that nothing shall be 
unnecessarily complicated. 


* Roget, Anim. and Yeget. PhyB., vol i. p. 62. 
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The great Linnaeus, to whom the whole race of 
naturalists must ever feel largely indebted, was the 
first who struck out a method that has permanently 
continued, for the classification of plants. This 
system (of which the great outlines or classes are 
given in a tabular view in the Appendix (A), is 
grounded on the arrangements of the reproductive 
organs, and although it is in a great measure artifi- 
cial, yet nevertheless it is so practically useful, that it 
has hitherto maintained its ground, and may proba- 
bly continue to do so in great measure, although 
there are serious objections to it; chiefly because, 
being artificial, it does not lead a student to the 
knowledge of the properties, &c., of plants, but only 
enables him to identify and arrange them. A sense 
of the insufficiency of this method has led modern 
systematists to form a classification, called the Natu- 
ral System, because founded on the natural affinities, 
characters, and habits of plants, which is much bet- 
ter calculated to afford a real insight into the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom. It would be impracticable within the 
limits of a work like the present, to give any detail- 
ed account of either system, especially of the natu- 
ral arrangement, whose characters not being arbitrary, 
require, in order to be understood at all, a fullness 
of description inconsistent with brevity. Neither 
would such an account of botanical systems come 
within the twofold object of this little treatise, whose 
aim is to give the reader such an acquaintance with 
file wonderful structure of a large part of the world 
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around him, as may enhance his pleasure in con- 
templating it ; and still more to draw his attention 
to that unity of purpose, palpable in the whole pro- 
vision for the sustenance and comfort of all his fellow 
inhabitants on our earth. If this work and its pre- 
decessor on Organic Chemistry, have been read at- 
tentively, it will have been seen that water, the soil 
of the earth and the action of the air, furnish the 
materials from which plants obtain their nourish- 
ment; that without their intervention, the whole in- 
ferior animal race would have been destitute of food ; 
and that man not only obtains a large portion of his 
sustenance immediately from them, but that they 
serve to elaborate such matter from the inorganic 
substances around them, as is then, and not till then, 
capable of affording him the sort of food he needs, 
whether derived directly from the plants themselves, 
of furnished by them indirectly through the animals 
they support, and on whom he depends for nutri- 
ment. Who can look on the principal constituents 
of plants, i. e., carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, and contemplate their gradual transformation 
into vegetable albumen, and vegetable caseine,* or 
on any of the elementary forms of the nilrogenized 
compounds, so absolutely essential, directly or indi- 
rectly, to animal life, without feeling that nothing 
stands alone in this world, but that “ the chain holds 
on, and where it ends, unknown.” And even should 
it also occur to the mind, that the same process 
ceases not with us, but that these human bodies, 
thus marvelously made and nourished, are, even 
the organs by which the high functions of the brain 
are performed, material and perishable, and that “ we 
feed ourselves to feed the worms,” and, being dwl* 


* “ Introduction to Organic Cke^f Vtyf* p. 3jl. 
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return literally to that dust again ; let us not pause 
on the threshold of the argument, where despond- 
ency might await us, but go boldly on through the 
portal, and calmly consider what deduction we may 
draw, by the simple light of reason, from this un- 
deniable truth. We see that everything around us 
here, when it has accomplished the end of its being, 
is not annihilated, but only transformed into some 
other state, in which it still continues to work out 
the will of Him who created it; every material 
thin g perfectly fulfils its destined purpose; but Man 
has that within which assures him that here he 
neither is nor does all that the soul could be and 
perform, were it disencumbered of the body in its 
present grosser state. Has he not then the strong- 
est reason to confide in Him who gave that body 
for good purposes here, that He will, at its dissolu- 
tion, still make it subservient to his wise intentions, 
and after he separates it from its present union with 
the soul, will assuredly place his rational creature 
in a condition to be and to do all for which that 
creature was made ? Man would then no longer be 
the exception to the rest of sentient beings ; their 
wishes and desires are so arranged, that the means 
of their gratification are within their reach on earth ; 
cue, on the contrary, feel aspirations which never can 
be fully gratified here, and whose very existence 
foreshows a time when they will have their fruition. 
The moral consequence we may draw from this is 
almost too obvious to require notice. If we look 
forward to a state in which the body shall be so 
changed that its present enjoyments can exist no 
more, while those of the soul shall last for ever, 
how important is it that the Will, which triumphs 
over everything that is material in us, should be so 
regulated, that when that state arrives, it may not 
8 
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long for those earthly pleasures which are gone to 
return no more, but may have already anticipated in 
hope the reality it shall then experience. The wise 
of old, though but dimly perceiving what is assured 
to us under the pledge and seal of God himself, 
could yet draw the right inference from those dim 
perceptions. When in the varied phases of the 
butterfly’s frail life they saw prefigured their own 
future desliny, they could urge their disciples to 
purify the soul, and fit it for companionship with 
eternal Love. In the grain of wheat apparently 
perishing in the earth, but springing up in due sea- 
son in a form “the same, and yet another,” the 
Apostle found a similar correspondence with our 
lot : all can see the appropriateness and beauty of 
the comparison ; may all likewise take to heart the 
Apostle’s argument, and having this hope, may they 
continue “ steadfast and immovable” in all that is 
good, knowing beyond all doubt or cavil, that their 
labor shall not be in vain. 
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The subject of local circulations has been so 
clearly handled by Professor Henslow, and is in 
itself so important a physiological fact, that no 
apology is necessary for transferring his account of 
the matter to these pages, which is here done in a 
somewhat abridged form. 

“ In the ascent, descent, and general transfusion of 
the sap, we can trace the operation of physical 
causes modifying and controlling to a considerable 
extent, if, indeed, they do not originate and entirely 
regulate those movements. We have now to de- 
scribe a more remarkable movement of the juices of 
some plants, which more decidedly evinces a vital 
action. This movement consists in a constant rota- 
tion of the fluid contained in their vesicles or tubes, 
and rendered apparent by the presence of minute 
globules of vegetable matter floating in it. The 
original discovery of this phenomenon was made 
about a century ago by Corti, who first observed it 
in the Caulinia fragilis , a maritime plant found on 
the shores of Italy. His observations appear to 
have been generally neglected until lately, when the 
re-discovery of the phenomenon in other plants has 
excited the attention of botanists .... We shall 
explain the phenomenon as it may be seen in the 
Chara with a lens of about the tenth of an inch focal 
distance, or even of less power.” 

“In the genus Nitella” (a section of the Chara, 
and which is to be preferred to the true Chara, from 
the superior transparency of its tubes) “the stems 
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consist of single, jointed tubes. At the joints of the 
stem are whorls of branches, composed also of short 
tubes, in each of which the same rotation of the 
contained fluid may be seen. If an entire tube 
occupying the space between two joints, be placed 
under the microscope, its inner surface appears to be 
studded with minute green granules, arranged in lines, 
which wind in a spiral direction from one extremity 
to the other. They are studded over the whole of 
the interior, with the exception of two narrow spaces 
on opposite sides of the tube, forming two spiral 
lines from end to end. The globules of transparent 
gelatinous matter dispersed through the fluid are in 
constant motion, being directed by a current up 
One side of the tube, and back again by the other. 
The course of this current is regulated by the spiral 
arrangement of the granules, and it moves in opposite 
directions, on contrary sides of the clear spaces on 
the minor surface of the tube. The rotation con- 
tinues in a detached portion, for several days ; and 
if the tube is tied at intervals between the joints, the 
fluid between two ligaments still continues to circu- 
late, even though the extremities of the tube should 
be cut away. The motion here described is precisely 
similar to what takes place in the tubes of Corallines, 
and must unquestionably be considered as the result 
of a vital action.” Although the circulation in the 
laticiferous vessels is denied by many of the most 
distinguished physiologists, yet the subject is so 
curious, and so well worthy of farther investigation, 
that it is deemed advisable to add the account Of it 
also in Prof. Henslow’s words. 

“It was in the year 1820 , that a distinguished 
naturalist, M. Schultes, first announced his discovery 
of a peculiar movement in the juices of plants, which 
more nearly resembles the circulation of the blood 
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in animals than anything which had formerly been 

observed The liquid, whose movement is 

described, and which M. Schultes terms the ‘ latex,’ 
is sometimes transparent and colorless, but in many 
cases opaque, and either milk-white, yellow, red, 
orange, or brown. . . . This liquid is considered to 
be the proper juice of the plant, secreted from the 
crude sap in the intercellular passages, and conse- 
quently analogous to the blood of animals, as was 
long since suggested by Grew ; who further likened 
the lymphatic, or crude sap, to their chyle. It is 
contained in delicate transparent membranous tubes, 
which become cylindrical when isolated, but when 
pressed together in bundles, assume a polygonal 

shape The movement of the latex can be 

witnessed only in those parts which happen to be 
very transparent, and it has not been actually seen 
in many plants. The Ficus elastica , Chelidonium 
majus , and Alisma plantago , are the species upon 
which most of the observations hitherto recorded 
have been made. Distinct currents are observed 
traversing the vital vessels, and passing through the 
lateral connecting tubes or branches, into the princi- 
pal channels. These currents follow no one deter- 
minate course, but are very inconstant in their 
direction, some proceeding up, and others down, 
some to the right and others to the left ; the motion 
occasionally stopping suddenly, and then recom- 
mencing. . . . The effect does not seem to depend 
upon a contractile power of the tubes, because the 
latex flows chiefly or entirely from one end of a 
tube, even when it has an orifice open at both ex- 
tremities. The appearance is especially analogous 
to the circulation of some of the lowest tribes of 
animals, as in the Diplozoon paradoxum, which may 
be divided into two parts, and the blood will con- 
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tinue to circulate for three or four hours in each. 
By a strong electric shock, the force by which the 
latex is propelled, is paralyzed, and its motion 
arrested.” (Henslow’s Principles of Botany , p. 
207, et seq.) 


B. 

ANALYSIS OF THE LINN-® AN CLASSES. 

FROM HALF’S ^ANALYSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA.” 


. (Neither stamens nor pistils Cryptogamia (24.) 

(Stamens and pistils 2. 

2 ( Stamens and pistils in separate flowers 3. 

( All or many of the flowers perfect . . 4. 

^Barren and fertile flowers on different 

„ I plants . . . Dioecia (22.) 

) Barren and fertile flowers on the same 

L plants Monoecia (21.) 

rSome flowers with pistils only, and a 
perianth unlike that of the united 

4* or of the barren flowers Polygamia (23.) 

| Flowers with both stamens and pistils, 

or with similar perianths 5. 

_ ( Stamens situated upon the style . . . Gynandria (20.) 


Flowers compound; (anthers 5, united) Syngenesis (19.) 


„ ( Filaments united in one or more sets 8. 

1 (Filaments not united 9. 

("Filaments united in one set Monad el phia (16.) 

gj Filaments united in two sets Di ad el phia (17.) 

Filaments united in more than two 

sets Polyadelphia (18.) 

q (Stamens 16 or more 10. 

y (Stamens 15 or fewer 11. 

|A (Stamens inserted into the receptacle . Polyandria (13.) 

0 {Stamens inserted into the calyx .... Icosandria (12.) 
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Dodecandria (11.) 
Decandria (10.) 
Enneandria (9.) 
Octandria (8.) 
Heptandria (7.) 

12 . 

13. 

Pentandria (5.) 

14. 

Tetrad jnamia (15.) 

Hexandria (6.) 

15. 

16. 

Didynamia (14.) 
Tetrandria (4.) 
Triandria (3.) 
Diandria (2.) 
Monandria (1.) 

The above form is jpven in preference to a mere 
enumeration of the Linnaean Classes as being more 
useful and instructive. It will at once be perceived 
that if it is wished to know what class any plant 
belongs to, we must in the first instance observe 
whether it has stamens or pistils ; if it has neither, 
it is one of the Cryptogamia, and our point is ascer- 
tained at once. If it have stamens and pistils we 
are referred to No. 2, and, accordingly, as the sta- 
mens and pistils are, or are not, on the same flower, 
we are to turn to No. 3 or 4, and so on till we have 
completed our search. Such an analysis is of great 
practical utility. The number of each class in Lin- 
naeus’ arrangement, is given at the end of each in a 
parenthesis. 


{ Stamens 12 or more 

Stamens 10 

Stamens 9 

Stamens 8 

Stamens 7 

Stamens 6 or fewer 

( Stamens 6 

12 2 Stamens 5 

( Stamens 4 or fewer 

{ Four stamens longer; (petals 4, rarely 

wanting) 

Stamens equal (petals more or less 

than 4) 

. . f Stamens 4 

/ Stamens 3 or fewer 


f Stamens 3 
j Stamens 2 
r Stamens 1 
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c. 

At the end of a chapter on the longevity of trees, 
in which M. De Candolle folly shows his grounds 
for concluding their ages to be what he has stated, 
he gives the following table of some of the most 
remarkable in the world. 


Years. 

“ Elm 335 

Cheirostemon (a Mexican tree) . 400 (about) 

Ivy . 450 

Larch 576 

Lime 1147—1076 

Cypress 350 (about) 

Oriental Plane .... 720 and more 

Cranger 630 

Cedar of Lebanon * 800 (about) 

Olive 700 (about) 

Oak 1500—1080—810 

Yew 1214—1458—2588—2880 

Baobab 5150 (in 1757) 

Taxodium (of Oaxaca) . . . 4000 to 6000 (about).” 

“The Baobab (Adansonia digitata) is the most 
celebrated example of extreme longevity that has 
yet been observed with precision. It bears in its 
native country a name which signifies a thousand 
years , and contrary to custom, this name is short of 
die truth.”* 

The following notice respecting this species of 
tree has been kindly furnished by a friend. “ Adan- 
son’s own statement concerning the Baobab, and his 
reasonings upon it, amount to mis. He saw, in one 
of the two Magdalen Islands, two Baobabs, bearing 
European names, some of which were very distinctly 


* De Candolle, Physiologic Vlgltale, tom. ii. p. 1003. 
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of the date of the 16th and 15th centuries,* and 
others somewhat confusedly (‘ assez confuse merit') 
of the 14th ; years having effaced, or filled up the 
greater part of the characters. These were proba- 
bly the same trees which Thevet mentions having 
seen in those islands, in his voyage to the Antarctic 
Seas in 1 555, (in which, however, no notice is taken 
either of the size of the trees, or of inscriptions on 
them.) These characters were six inches at the 
utmost in length, and not so much as two feet in 
width, being about the eighth part of the circum- 
ference of the trunk, from which Adanson concluded 
that they had not been cut while the trees were 
young. Neglecting the date .of the 14th century, 
and taking that of the 15th, which is very distinct, 
he holds it to be evident that, if these trees have 
been two centuries in gaining six feet in diameter, 
they would be at least eight in acquiring twenty-five 
feet. But experience teaches that trees grow rapidly 
at first, afterwards more slowly, and finally cease to 
increase in diameter, when the tree has attained the 
size usual to its species. Adanson knew from ob- 
servation, that the Baobab in its first year, measured 
from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter; that 
at the end of ten years it reached a foot in diameter ; 
and at the end of twenty, about a foot and a half. 
These data, he adds, are insufficient for any precise 
determination : he, therefore, limits himself to sus- 
pecting that the growth of the Baobab, which is 
very slow with relation to its monstrous size (of 
twenty-five feet diameter) must continue for several 
thousand years, and perhaps ascend to the time of 


* It seems clear that Adanson, in speaking of the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries, really means the 15th, 16th, and 17th, inas- 
much as he in one place carefully reckons from the date of the 
15th century to the year 1749, as a period of two centuries. 
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the deluge ; so that we have good reason to believe 
that the Baobab is the most ancient of the living 
monuments which the terrestrial globe can furnish. 
These particulars are given in a ‘Description (Tun 
Jirbre cTun nouveau genre , appele Baobab , observe 
au Senegal ,’ published by Adanson in the Memoir es 
de VJlcademie des Sciences ,- for 1761, where he also 
states the circumference of the tree as reaching to 
sixty-five feet, or even seventy-seven and a half feet, 
making its diameter somewhat less than twenty-five 
feet. In his ‘ Voyage au Seagal? he speaks, p. 54- 
5, of having measured two trunks of sixty-five and 
sixty-three feet circumference ; and again, p. 104, 
of two others measuring seventy-six and seventy- 
seven feet; but it does not appear that these were the 
trunks on which the names were cut. 

“ The only certain way of discovering the age of 
trees of temperate and northern climates is by cut- 
ting them down, and counting their annual layers ; 
but even this method becomes uncertain with respect 
to the trees of tropical countries, in which the layers 
are frequently very indistinct, and in which they are 
also, in some instances, repeated several times in 
the year. 

“With respect to the Baobab, if its age be doubt- 
ful, its size at least has not been exaggerated. M. 
Perottet states, in the ‘ Flore de Senegambia,' that 
Baobabs are frequently to be found measuring from 
seventy to ninety feet in circumference. He pro- 
mises a memoir on their mode of growth, but the 
writer of this is not aware if he has yet published it. 

“ The subject of inscriptions in trees (originally 
cut through the bark, and having their woody por- 
tion covered up by successive annual layers), is a 
very curious one. It has been the subject of nu- 
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merous memoirs, of which a list is given in the 
Catalogue of Sir Joseph Banks’ Library.” 

Although England has no trees whose usual size 
can compete with that of the gigantic Baobab above 
mentioned, some of her yews and oaks are as wor- 
thy of record, and approach more nearly to it in di- 
mensions, than is perhaps generally known or re- 
membered. Evelyn, after mentioning several giants 
of the forests, both of his own and foreign countries, 
says, 7 

“ To these I might add a yew tree in the church- 
yard of Crowhurst, in the county of Surrey, which 
I am told is ten yards in compass ; but especially 
that superannuated yew tree now growing in Bra- 
bume churchyard, not far from Scott’s Hall, in 
Kent ; which being fifty-eight feet, eleven inches, in 
the circumference, will bear near twenty feet diame- 
ter, as it was measured first by myself imperfectly, 
and then more exactly for me, by order of the late 
Right Honorable Sir George Carteret, Vice Cham- 
berlain to his Majesty, and late Treasurer of the 
Navy ; not to mention the goodly planks, and other 
considerable pieces of squared and clear timber, 
which I observed to lie about it, that had been hewed 
and sawn out of some of the arms only, torn from 
it by impetuous winds. Such another monster, I 
am informed, is also to be seen in Sutton church- 
yard, near Winchester.”* In a note, the Editor of 
the Sylva (Dr. A. Hunter) gives the following ac- 
count of a most remarkable oak, actually rivaling 
the Baobab in girth, — it is accompanied by an en- 
graving. “ My ingenious friend, Mr. Marsham, in- 
forms me that there is now growing in Holt Forest, 
near Bentley, a vigorous and healthy oak, which at 


♦ Sylva. Vol. ii. Book 3, Ch. 3, p. 195. Hunter’s ed. 
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five feet from the ground, measures thirty-three feet, 
eight inches in girth ; however, neither this, nor any 
of the oaks mentioned by Mr Evelyn, bear any pro- 
portion to one growing at Cowthorpe, near Wether- 
by, upon an estate belonging to the Right Hon. Lady 
Stourton. The annexed plate is taken from a draw- 
ing made upon the spot in the year 1776. The di- 
mensions are almost incredible. Within three feet 
of the surface it measures sixteen yards in circum- 
ference, and close by the ground, twenty-six yards. 
Its height is about eighty feet, and its principal limb 
extends sixteen yards from the bole. Throughout 
the whole tree, the foliage is extremely thin, so that 
the anatomy of the ancient branches may be dis- 
tinctly seen in the height of summer.”* 

If we may descend from the lordly oak to so 
humble a plant as a radish, the reader may perhaps 
be amused by the following notice of an enormous 
specimen of this vegetable, also mentioned by Eve- 
lyn, in his “ Terra . A Philosophical Discourse of 
Earthy relating to the Culture and Jmprovement 
of it for Vegetation , and the Propagation of Plants , 
as it was presented to the Royal Society .” — “Peter 
Hondius tells us (in his book entitled Dapes inemp - 
tse) that by the sole application of sheep’s dung he 
produced a radish root in his garden as big as half 
a man’s middle, which being hung up for some time 
in a butcher’s shop, people took for an hog.” The 
date of this paper is Ap. 29, 1675. It is a curious 
mixture of valuable information with the crude spe- 
culations that formed much of the, so called, science 
of that day — yet giving evidence of the value of the 
new light that had been already thrown on the path 
of knowledge by directing the attention to experi- 


* Ibid., p. 197. 
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mental research, of which it contains a record ex- 
hibiting much patient investigation. It is also an 
inteiesting document, being one of the very early 
communications to the Royal Society, during the 
Presidency of Lord Brouncker. A few further ex- 
tracts from it may be entertaining, and if they in- 
duce us of the 19th century to smile at the strange 
notions which such men as^ Lord Bacon and John 
Evelyn could think worthy of notice, the smile will 
be anything rather than a sneer, and will be quickly 
followed by a feeling of gratitude to those great men, 
who, born in days of comparative ignorance, were 
nevertheless so far beyond the times in which they 
lived, that they could perceive and point out the 
very course which has obtained for science the en- 
larged boundary she now possesses : and to the 
Society which first made the cause of science a na- 
tional question, and under whose auspices England 
has attained an eminence which all her sons must 
ardently pray she may never lose. 

A passage near the commencement of the “ Dis- 
course of Earth” is so characteristic of the style 
of writing of the period, that it is worth extracting. 
After a modest disclaiming of his own powers, Eve- 
lyn goes on to say, “ There are few here, I presume, 
who know not upon how innocent and humble a 
subject 1 have long since diverted my thoughts ; and, 
therefore, I hope they will not be displeased, or 
think it unworthy of their patience, if from their 
more sublime and noble speculations (and which do 
often carry them to converse among the brighter orbs 
and heavenly bodies) they descend awhile, and fix 
their eyes upon the earth, which I make the present 
argument of my discourse. I had once indeed, 
pitched upon a subject of somewhat of a more 
brisk and lively nature ; for what is there in nature 
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so sluggish and dull as earth ? What more spiritual 
and active than vegetation, and what the earth pro- 
duces? But this, as a province becoming a more 
steady hand and penetrating wit than mine to culti- 
vate, (unless where it transitorily comes in my way 
to speak of salts and ferments,) I leave to those of 
this learned society, who have already given such 
admirable essays of what they will be more able to 
accomplish upon that useful and curious theme; 
and, therefore, I beg leave that I may confine my- 
self to my more proper element, the earth, which 
though the lowest and most inferior of them all, yet 
is so subservient and necessary to vegetation, that 
without it, there could hardly be any such thing in 
nature.” He then gives a long account of different 
strata of earths, &c., in which some of the phrase- 
ology sounds strangely to modern ears — for in- 
stance, “marsh-earth,” is said to be “the most 
churlish ,” and marl, “ of a cold, sad nature.” The 
two following passages are among those which can- 
not be read without a smile, “ If, upon excavating a 
pit, the mould you exhaust do more than fill it again, 
Virgil tell us ’tis a good augury ; upon which Lau- 
rembergius affirms, that at Wellemberg, in Germany, 
where the mould lies so close, as it does not replen- 
ish the foss out of which it has been dug, the corn 
which is sown in that country soon degenerates into 
rye ; and what is still more remarkable, that the rye 
sown in Thuringia (where the earth is less compact- 
ed) reverts, after three crops, to be wheat again.” 

“ My Lord Bacon directs to the observation 
of the rainbow, where its extremity seems to rest, 
as pointing to a more roscid and fertile mould ; but 
this, I conceive, may be very fallacious, it having 
two horns, or bases, which are ever opposite.” 
Among such strange ideas, which, however, bear 
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but a very trifling proportion to the bulk of practical 
information which was probably new and valuable 
to the agriculturist of those days, there is the dawn- 
ing of a true knowledge of Vegetable Physiology. 
The indispensable importance of water, the probable 
influence of the atmosphere, both on the plants 
themselves, and on the soil, the strong suspicion at 
least, “ that plants do more than obscurely respire, 
and exercise a kind of peristaltic motion,” are 
among the indications of an approach to truth, and 
when we remember that about this time Grew was 
employed on the “ Anatomy of Plants ,” we may 
fairly trace back to these days the beginning of the 
Science , properly so called, which is the subject of 
this little book ; nor can better words be found with 
which to conclude it, than those of Evelyn, speaking 
of the “Groves and Woods” — “But l cease to ex- 
patiate farther on these wonders, that I may not an- 
ticipate the pleasures with which the serious con- 
templator on those stupendous works of Nature 
(or rather God of Nature) will find himself wrapt 
and transported, were his contemplations only ap- 
plied to the production of a single tree.”* 


* Sylva, Book 4, p. 343. 


THE END. 
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It has been acknowledged for a considerable time, that 
onr criminal laws require revision, and many changes 
have been made in them with a view to the more 
effectual suppression of crime, as well as to satisfy the 
more humane spirit which increasing civilization never 
fails to generate. Yet these amendments have been 
more of the nature of a patch on an old garment, or a 
lean-to against an old building, than what it was natural 
to wish for— namely, a taking away Of useless parts, or 
a reconstruction of them on the plan of the original fabric. 

Law, like other things, has its fundamental principles, 
and he who would construct or amend a code must first 
make himself well acquainted with those principles, 
otherwise he runs the risk of as signal a failure as would 
be experienced by the architect or mechanician who 
should form his plans without a due regard to the funda- 
mental rules of his science : which are themselves derived 
from the great laws by which matter is regulated. The 
mechanician knows that the tendency of matter is to re- 
pose, and that if motion is to be communicated to it, 
friction, gravitation, the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
various other causes must be taken into account, and ac- 
curately calculated, ere he can judge of the exterior force 
required to overcome both the original vis inerti® and 
the numerous interrupting causes. He does so, and if he 
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calculates well, he succeeds in producing the most beau- 
tiful results. 

The legislator has to deal with a subject of a more dif- 
ficult nature; he has not merely to study the laws of inert 
matter and to calculate accordingly : but a fresh element 
is introduced, whose tendency is not to repose, but ac- 
tion ; and the well being of society depends on the giving 
a right direction to this restless tendency. Laws, it is 
true, have relation only to the actions which immediately 
affect the present state of things; but the actions which 
come under the jurisdiction of law, arise from deeper 
sources, and have relation frequently to more distant ob- 
jects than law can take cognizance of. The legislator 
therefore must study the nature of man : — must investigate 
those deep sources of action; those ulterior objects which 
frequently set all legislation at defiance ; and must make 
these impelling forces as much a part of his calculation 
as the mechanician would do the retarding power of fric- 
tion, gravitation, &c. They are laws of a nature perfectly 
different, but they are nevertheless laws of each nature 
respectively; and cannot be disregarded without more 
than a risk of failure. He who should calculate the force 
of an organized being upon the same principles as that 
of a machine, would deceive himself: — he who calculates 
the actions of an intellectual being on the same principles 
as those of an animal will be equally deceived : — in each 
there is a fresh element, and if this be overlooked, the 
calculation is worth nothing. The regulations required 
for a nation of baboons would be very different from those 
required for a nation of human beings. 

When complaining of, and seeking remedies for the 
increase of crime, it would be well if we asked ourselves 
whether,' in our legislation, these conditions have been 
sufficiently attended to'? — whether the element of man’s 
intellectual nature has entered sufficiently into the calcu- 
lation? — whether, in fact, our laws have not been more 
fitted to the baboon nation already alluded to, than to a 
set of beings acting from impulses which no law can de- 
stroy or even repress; and led forward by motives which 
on many occasions gain strength by opposition? The 
animal crouches beneath the scourge, and is tamed by 
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it ; — man, feeling in himself a power which can set at 
nought bodily influences, defies pain, and counts himself 
ennobled by haying borne it without flinching. This one 
fact sufficiently shows that criminal legislation is not the 
easy task which many suppose it to be. The greatest 
revolutions the world has ever seen, have been brought 
about by men who encountered, without hesitation, the 
utmost rigor of severe laws, not hoping an escape for 
themselves, but satisfied that their tortures and death 
were sowing the dragon’s teeth from which armed men 
would spring to sweep away the power under whose in- 
fluence they had suffered. The legislator must leam to 
know and to calculate this interior force, ere he can guess 
what will be the effect of his laws. 

I go farther: — the mechanician acknowledges laws im- 
pressed on matter which it has received from a mightier 
Power than his own; and he does not attempt to contra- 
vene them: — he calculates rather on their unvarying 
force, and his results correspond to his expectations. Are 
we then to suppose that inert matter has laws, and that 
intellect has none I — or are we to imagine that the mate- 
rial world is regulated by a Power far beyond our own. 
and that the moral world is left to chance ? This would 
be poor logic. On the contrary, as the mechanician can- 
not proceed without ascertaining the material laws of the 
Creator, so the legislator, ere he can give force to his 
regulations, must ascertain His moral laws. All creation 
must lead to some object, and if the social be at variance 
with the moral law, the irresistible tendencies of nature 
will sweep it away. The legislator, therefore, must be 
not only acquainted with the powers and impulses of the 
beings for whom he legislates, but he must also endeavour 
to penetrate the yet deeper arcana of the universe, and 
arrive at the animus , as it were, of the Creator: for so sure 
as there is a Creator, so sure also is it that there is some 
object in creation: and this is no barren abstract doctrine 
of schoolmen and divines, but a great fact which must 
enter into all our calculations as a principal element, and 
which will either strengthen or nullify our code, accord- 
ing as it is in accordance with, or contradiction to, this 
object. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THEORY OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

When we enter on the consideration of a code of laws, 
three questions naturally arise in the mind: they embrace 
the whole subject, and the true answer to them forms 
the science of legislation. 

1. By what right does man control his fellow man, and 

abridge a part of his natural liberty * 

2. What is the object proposed by this control * 

3. What are the means best adapted to the attainment 

of the object proposed ? 

In order to the due consideration of the first two ques- 
tions, we shall have to dismiss from our minds any fore- 
gone conclusions drawn from actual practice, and to recur 
to the fundamental principles of all law, which are alike 
for all countries and all time. The modifications which 
circumstances call for, form the answer to the third, 
which, if duly given, ought to be the practical result of 
the previous inquiry. Had it always been so ; we should 
not now be calling for reforms and alterations in our code; 
and although so brief an attempt to lay down the philoso- 
phy of law will probably be an imperfect one, still some- 
thing will have been done if some arrangement be given 
to the subject, so as to make it assume the form of a 
science, rather than an empirical practice of applying a 
remedy to the evil as it arises, without inquiring what 
has caused it ; and thus incurring the risk of increasing 
instead of remedying it. 


I. 

By what right does man control his fellow-man* 

11 The absolute rights of man,” says Blackstone, u con- 
sidered as a free agent, endowed with discernment to 
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know good from evil .... are usually summed up in one 
general appellation, and denominated, the natural liberty 
of mankind.” What then gives one man or body of men 
the right to abridge this liberty ? Blackstone goes on to 
say that man, u when he enters into society, gives up a 
part of his natural liberty as the price of so valuable a 
privilege.” I am inclined, nevertheless, to think that 
this, though true in the main, is not the exact definition 
which we require, either of rights or of their limitation. 
For we shall find that this natural liberty never has ex- 
isted, from the time that a child was bom into the world, 
since its weakness and inexperience necessarily place it 
under the control of its parents ; and what right can be 
natural which is not inherent from the first? We should 
laugh at any one who talked of the natural liberty of an 
infant, unable even to walk. 

We must seek then for some other definition of right 
than this of mere liberty, and we shall probably find it by 
an inquiry into the state of this very infant. It is bom by 
no choice of its own; then the Will by which it is consti- 
tuted as it is, has some design in so constituting it : some 
aim and end of existence are assigned to it: for I am not 
here to argue the existence of a Creator; that has been 
done elsewhere. 

If the being, be it what it may, have some end of ex- 
istence assigned to it. then the accomplishment of that 
end is its natural rignt, and so far as liberty of action is 
needful to this end, it will form a part of the claim of 
natural right, but no farther. Man being an intellectual 
animal, the end of his existence can be attained only by 
die complete development of his nature in both its parts; 
and he who abridges him of any means by which this is 
to be effected, does him a wrong; but the parent who 
abridges the natural liberty of the child so far as to pre- 
vent him from maiming or destroying himself, does him 
no wrong, but the contrary : and this relation of parent 
and child being universal, and from the beginning, it is 
plain that unrestrained liberty is not the complete sum- 
ming up of the natural rights of mankind. But the infant 
has the natural right of arriving at the due development 
of the two parts of his nature, corporeal and intellectual, 
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and from this other rights are derived : he has a right to 
food, to shelter, to protection from violence, to instruction. 
These, whilst helpless, it is the parent’s duty to bestow, 
and these, when grown to an age that enables him to 
make his own claim, and seek his own perfection, he 
endeavors to obtain, because he feels them to be abso- 
lute conditions of animal and intellectual existence. 

A right cannot be withheld without doing a wrong : if 
a man have by his industry provided himself with food 
and raiment, and another attempts by violence to deprive 
him of it; die first, possessing a natural right to these 
things, has also a natural right to resist the being dispos- 
sessed of them : if he be not strong enough himself, he 
seeks the aid of others to make the resistance effectual ; 
and hence arises the first rude notion of social law, as we 
find it practised among simple tribes, in patriarchal times. 
Thus, when Lot and his property were carried away, his 
uncle Abraham armed his servants, and with the aid of 
three of his neighbors, pursued and rescued his nephew 
and his effects. War is only another form of this rude 
justice, continued to our day: it is the repelling violence 
by violence where the party cannot be made to submit 
to law. 

The right then of abridging the liberty of our fellow 
men by the establishment of social law, springs out of the 
very constitution of our nature, which, having a certain 
end to accomplish, has the right to fulfill it, and conse- 
quently to resist any attempt to impede this fulfillment. 
Man’s wants are the same; all need food, shelter, &c.; 
but the physical strength of the different members of the 
great human family is very unequal : numbers therefore 
unite to effect what, singly, would be beyond their power ; 
and some rude form of legal jurisdiction is at last devised 
to remedy the state of warfare which necessarily arises 
out of individual violence and individual self-defence. 

The form of parental rule is that which man is earliest 
and best acquainted with, and thus in early times the 
transition from patriarch to prince was easy. In Asia that 
form still exists, and the magistrate for the most part is 
guided by no law save that which is supposed to exist in 
the heart of every man : but in more northern countries, 
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where the greater difficulties of soil and climate kept men 
more dependent on each other for assistance, and conse- 
quently in nearer neighborhood to each other, the fathers 
or elders of the tribe formed a kind of council, and their 
decisions were held binding on the whole, or if resisted 
by one or two, were enforced by the rest : and this for the 
most part was the origin of our unwritten or common law : 
since among the German nations, from whom we are 
derived, though there might be one chief for war, who 
performed the functions more of a general than a king, 
his decision^ as to right were never given merely on his 
own authority, but were made valid by the consent of his 
council of old men. And such a decision was likely to 
be satisfactory where the people were simple, and the 
relations of society very little complicated ; for it was th^t 
of men of competent experience and integrity, who were 
past the age of passion, and not personally interested in 
the sentence; so that, on the whole, the German tribes, if 
we take the testimony of Tacitus, were not ill-ruled. 
This state of things, however, necessarily ceases along 
with the simple state of society to which it belongs, and 
then the people usually call for a written code which may 
meet their new exigencies, and be less liable to doubt 
than mere verbal decisions handed down by tradition : 
and thus arises statute law. 


II. 

What is the object proposed by tins control? 

If the origin of the right to control our fellows has been 
truly stated, the object of this control will not be difficult 
to discover. Society generally, in order to avoid petty 
wars, takes on itself the protection of those who submit 
themselves to its ordinances, and these ordinances are- 
therefore directed to the securing those rights which man 
is justified in defending, because they are indispensable 
conditions of the development and perfection of his na- 
ture. And this right to the development and perfection 
of his nature is coeval with his very creation: for all 
things made by an intelligent Will are made with an ob • 
ject, and that object is not accomplished till the thing. 
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made is perfect of its kind. Man therefore may justly' 
claim this perfection as his first great right, and his double 
nature calls for the means of a double development. The 
rights derived from this first and great right therefore are 

1. Security in life and limb. 

2. Security of possessions requisite to his natural trants. 

3. Instruction in childhood and freedom in manhood, 

Sufficient for the development of the rational mind. 

These are the securities which ought to be afforded by 
the control of social law, and it has no other legitimate 
object than the affording these securities; for man does 
not submit himself to control merely to please others, but 
for the sake of being uninterrupted in the pursuit of the 
great aims of his existence. 

t The security of person and property against violence, 
—for no violation of the right of free thought can take 
place whilst these are secure, — being the great object of 
social law, it follows that it has no right to inflict penalties 
for any other purpose than to secure those rights; and its 
enactments therefore must have in view the prevention 
rather than the punishment of crime. For it is no benefit 
to the injured man that he who has injured him should 
suffer in his person for what he has done, but it is a benefit 
both to him and to society that the criminal shall be pre- 
vented from repeating his offence, and that others shall 
by his example be deterred from attempting it. On this 
point Blackstone is very explicit. “ The end or final cause 
of human punishments,” says he, “ is not to be considered 
in the light of an atonement or expiation for the crime 
•committed . . . but as a precaution against future offences 
of the same kind,”* and again he observes that the due 
measure of punishments will be merely H such as appear 
best calculated to answer the end of precaution against 
future offences.” And this principle is recognised in 
practice to a certain degree, for since it is evident that a 
young child is incapable of being deterred from ill-doing 
by the dread of legal penalties, owing to his inexperience, 
which prevents him from well knowing that there are 


* Blackstone, Comm., book iv. c. 1. 
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any such, it is not until an infant attains the age of seven 
years that he is by our English law held at all answerable 
for his actions to society, and if he commit a felony he is 
not punishable by any criminal prosecution whatever # 

It appears therefore that both rational philosophy and 
English law equally disclaim the idea of vengeance in any 
procedure of criminal, or, as I have called it, social law ; 
and it may be farther stated that where the crime affects 
only the individual himself, however deep its dye, social 
law has no concern with it. The correction of the crimi- 
nal, in this case, is cared for by another and higher judg- 


* But though the principle be thus far acknowledged by En- 
glish law, it has been strangely confused by the legal practice 
with regard to the next seven years ; for then it is held, that if 
the attendant circumstances prove that the child had a guilty 
knowledge that he was doing wrong, he is liable to the penalty 
of the law ; and there is a case in the books of a child between 
the age of eight and nine years, who was tried and hanged for 
the crime of arson, committed with feelings of revenge, and 
executed, it is said, with considerable craft and cunning. But 
here it is observable that if the object of law be prevention of, 
not vengeance for crime, the capital punishment of one preco- 
cious child which could have no probable beneficial influence on 
other children, is not justifiable; though some minor penalty, 
which tended to the reformation of the offender himself, might 
be not only justifiable but desirable. The want of any acknow- 
ledged general principle on this subject, seems to have been felt 
in another case, which occurred in the year 1748, of a boy aged 
ten years, who murdered a little girl of five years old, by, ac- 
cording to his own confession, taking her out of bed, and carry- 
ing her to some distance, where he killed her with a large knife 
he had found about the house, cutting and mangling the body in 
a most barbarous manner. He then buried it in a dung heap, 
placed the straw which was stained with blood under the body, 
and covered it up with what was clean. The boy was convicted 
at the assizes ; and a report of the evidence given was submitted 
to the judges, who unanimously agreed that so many circum- 
stances in the report were undoubtedly tokens of what Chief 
Justice Hale calls a “ mischievous discretion,” that the boy was 
certainly a proper subject for capital punishment. However, 
notwithstanding this opinion, the boy was reprieved from time 
time, and was finally in 1757 pardoned, upon condition of his 
entering immediately into the sea service. — Vide Russell on 
Crimes , book i. chap. 1. 
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ment, from whose penalties there is no escape, for they 
arise from the very constitution of his nature: but social 
law has only one proper object, i. e., the protection of in- 
dividuals from a deprivation of their rights by the violence 
of others. Thus a man may give himself up to drunken- 
ness, but if he stay in his own house and cause no annoy- 
ance to others, social law takes no cognizance of bus 
misdoings, though he suffers largely the penalties which 
the law of nature is wont to inflict on its violators, i. e., 
loss of health, of senses, and even of life itself. Neither 
is a man amenable to legal punishment for corrupting the 
moral character of another person, if the person thus se- 
duced into wrong doing be a willing agent; unless indeed 
the immorality be of a nature to injure the person or pro- 
perty of others, in which case the instigator suffers the 
penalty of an accessary to the crime, not of a seducer of 
innocence: for the law is only framed to prevent men 
from being involuntarily deprived of any natural right, 
since law, which is the expression of social man’s aggre- 
gate power, can only represent some right possessed by 
the individuals who form that aggregate; and we have 
already seen that the rights which man, for the sake of 
peace, has vested in the magistrate, are those of self-pre- 
servation, and defence from violence : for if any case occur 
where the aid of the magistrate cannot be called in with 
sufficient promptitude, then the man resumes his natural 
right of self-defence, and may, without crime, repel vio- 
lence by violence . 5 * 5 


* Thus, generally speaking, no provocation, however great, 
will justify die killing of another, for if the latter have committed 
an offence, he is amenable to society, to whom the other party 
is taken to have implicitly relinquished the power of judgment 
and punishment. But if there be not time to call in the assist- 
ance of the law, then the killing is justifiable. Thus if a person 
attempt to rob or murder another in the highway or in a dwell- 
ing house, or attempt to enter a house burglariously by night 
and be killed in the attempt, the slayer will be acquitted and 
discharged, and not only the party whose person or property is 
thus attacked, but his servants and other members of his family, 
and even strangers who are present at the time are equally jus- 
tified in killing the assailant. So a man in defence of his house 
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The above-mentioned principle, that the corrupting the 
morals of another is not an oftenoe amenable to social 
law, is especially recognized in our English law respect- 
ing the seduction of females: for though a man may thus 
plunge a woman into the most hopeless misery, and thus 
commit an enormous moral crime ; yet inasmuch as she 
was a consenting party, social law affords her no remedy 
for the wrong which it was at her option to avoid, though 
it inflicts the severest penalty on any who shall dare to 
effect the wrong by violence. And though the father be 
allowed in some cases to sue for a remuneration of his 
pecuniary loss, that is not upon the ground of the sorrow 
and shame brought into his family by the act of the se- 
ducer, but on account of his being deprived thereby of 
the services of his daughter; to which he is considered 
to have a legal right.* And though occasionally the con- 
sideration of the moral turpitude of the offence may influ- 
ence the feelings of juries so far as to enhance the damages 
awarded, yet in fact, this stretch of power in the jury is a 
deviation from the principles on which social law is 
founded. And it will be evident on consideration that 
thisiimitation is grounded on the immutable principles 
of morality: for he who abstains from crime merely on ac- 
count of his fear of its ill consequences to himself on 
detection, is hot a virtuous, but a selfish man; and there- 
fore it is useless to attach penalties to moral transgressions 
as such. The motive, and that alone, constitutes real 
goodness ; and the man will be equally base whether he 
indulge his passions, or restrain them, solely under the 


is justified in killing any one who seeks to dispossess him of it. 
B&t if the crime sought to be committed against him be of a less 
heinous nature than those above-mentioned, as, if his pocket 
were picked, or his hen-roost about to be robbed, he would not be 
justified in killing the thief. Wherever the emergency is not so 
great as to prevent recourse being had to the law, the adminis- 
tering justice by a man’s own hand becomes itself an offence. 

* If no act of service can be proved, or if the daughter be at 
the time in the service of another, the father has no remedy 
whatever. Thus when the crime usually is of the worst kind,— 
that of the master seducing an apprentice, the common law of 
England affords no remedy. 
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influence of fear. The hope of impunity is all that would 
be needed to make such a mau a villain. Legal penal- 
ties, therefore, are of no farther avail than as they may 
tend to defend the worthy from the fraud or violence of 
the bad : they are useless towards the cultivation of moral 
worth. 

Theoretically, therefore, as well as practically, it is 
evident that social and moral law must be founded on 
different principles :* but though virtue cannot be enforced 
by statute, it is of importance that the enactments of legis- 
lators should never be in opposition to that law which is 
written in man’s heart by a yet Greater Legislator: for 
should this be the case, it will in the first place be ineffi- 
cient; and next, it will become so odious as probably to 
involve the overthrow of the government, as well as the 
contempt of the law. The rules of jurisprudence, there- 
fore, must be in some degree limited, though not alto- 
gether guided, by those other and higher rules which no 
human law can supersede. And in proof of this we shall 
find,— on tracing the history of those laws which have 
been most daringly contemned, — that they have either 
offended against some principle or feeling which man’s 
better part holds sacred; or they have been matters of 
conventional crime only.f 

No penalties have been more severe than those 
attached to the crime of high treason, yet their savage- 
ness has never prevented wise and honorable and amia- 
ble men from encountering them: so many indeed of 
the ornaments of their age and country have perished 
thus, that were a list of their names to be here given, it 
would seem rather a selection of the most wormy than 
an enumeration of criminals. And why is this ? Because 
whilst a government secures men in the enjoyment of 
their rights, none are tempted to rebel: but it it become 
corrupt or oppressive, the best are the first to be shocked 


* So different, that m social law it is the intent to do an act, 
not the motive on which it is done, which forms the crime. In 
the moral law the very reverse is the rule. 

t As in the resistance to the payment of turnpike tolls which 
gave rise to the Rebecca riots in Wales. 
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at it 7 and then it is the part of a disinterested and high- 
minded man to disregard personal dangers, and throw 
himself into the breach to win safety and happiness 
for his country, even at the price of his own life. Trea- 
son, therefore, has never been held a dishonoring crime, 
and its penalties, severe as they are, have been set at 
nought. The motive, which was felt to be a noble one, 
took away the odium of a breach of the law. 

As severe as, or even more so than the laws against 
high treason, were those against heresy, and they too 
were met by a spirit of even more determined resistance: 
a resistance which, though most generally passive, was 
so persevering, that finally it vanquished opposition ; and 
these enactments have been discontinued. It was wise 
to do so, for the man who thinks he has discovered the 
truth, feels it to be a duty to his God and his fellow-crea- 
tures to make it known, and against such a feeling penal 
statutes are unavailing. From the blood of one martyr 
twenty spring up. It is evident, therefore, that the mo- 
ment that social law attempts what is beyond its province, 
the feelings of mankind rebel against it, and it becomes 
wholly nugatory. This should be kept in mind in all 
legal enactments, for it effectually marks the limits within 
which they ought to be confined. 

To sum up in brief this part of the subject, it appears 

1. That all existing beings, having some aim and end 
of existence, have a right to the means for the due per- 
fecting of their nature, so as to accomplish that end. 

2. That they have consequently an inherent right to 
defend themselves against any violence which prevents 
this; and, if weak themselves, they may, and must seek 
the aid of others in order to this defence. 

3. That to put an end to the warfare thus engendered, 
which was an evil to all, law was resorted to, and to it 
was delegated the right of repressing violence, so as to 
render individual self-defence in great measure needless. 

4. That social law therefore directs its enactments 
towards the securing those under its jurisdiction from acts 
of violence which may deprive them of the means or the 
liberty to pursue the ends of their existence. It is conse- 
quently preventive, not vindictive. 
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5. That the moral law, being immutable and unceasing, 
and enforced by penalties peculiarly its own, inflicted 
with unerring certainty, even if undetected by man, dis- 
dains the support of social law; but social law cannot 
stand without the aid of the moral law, and if, by unwise 
legislation, they are ever placed in opposition, social law 
will be inefficient 

If these principles be acknowledged, and it is not easy 
to avoid acknowledging them, it remains now that we 
examine the code of criminal jurisprudence by their aid; 
and if we do not find its provisions in accordance with 
them, to point out how they might be made so ; and this 
brings us to the third question. 

III. 

What are the means best adapted to the attainment of the 
object proposed ? 

In the earliest period of legislation there was an en- 
deavor to accomplish two objects in all criminal pro- 
cedure : t. e.j compensation to the sufferer, and punishment 
to the offender. But, in the very nature of things, the 
worst injuries are those which admit of no compensation; 
and then among rude nations arose the idea of the com- 
pensation of revenge, and the law inflicted on the per- 
petrator a penalty of the nature of the violence he had 
committed. Thus in the very earliest period of law, its 
true object, prevention of crime, was frequently, if not 
wholly lost sight of, and a vindictive pursuit of the criminal 
was encouraged. This vitiation of the first principles of 
law by substituting revenge for self-defence, has never 
been entirely effaced from any code; and still, even where 
the law does not require it, we find sentences frequently 
influenced by this false conception of the object of criminal 
jurisprudence, and proportioned rather to the extent of the 
damage done, than to the nature of the crime attempted. 

When the impossibility of compensation to the sufferer 
became evident, the next attempt was to prevent crime by 
the severity of punishment; but in proportion as the 
penalty is severe, the cunning used to evade it is quick- 
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ened, and the disinclination to prosecute or to convict 
increased; and if the art of the criminal and other chances 
should arrive at the point of making the chances of pun- 
ishment less than those of gain, the penalty loses its terrors 
from its uncertainty. Capital punishments thus became in- 
effective, and during the latter end of the last and the pro- 
gress of the present century, legislators, finding that laws 
of such severity were both shocking to humanity, and inef- 
fectual in repressing crime, have in different countries de- 
vised various expedients as substitutes for the punishment 
of death. 

I. Imprisonment, 

II. Forced labor, 

III. Deportation to distant colonies, 

have been adopted under different codes; but all these 
expedients are open to serious objections, and still crime 
increases. 

Before we proceed farther, it may be well to take a 
brief survey of these methods of punishment, and see 
how far they are adapted to the end which should be pro- 
posed in all legal penalties. 

I. Imprisonment. This is varied in its forms, and may 
be subdivided into 

1. Simple imprisonment, 

2. Imprisonment with hard labor, 

3. Imprisonment with a prohibition of communication 
by speech with other convicts, 

4. Solitary confinement. 

1. Simple imprisonment, which, till lately, was the only 
kind of imprisonment made use of in England. In this 
case the convict, be his offence what it may, falls at once 
into company with persons of the worst description, for a 
crowded jail will not allow of classification ; and the child 
committed for some trifling offence, and the hardened 
thief, or receiver of 6tolen goods, meet in the yards of 
Newgate as if the young offender were absolutely sent 
there in order to be instructed in crime by those who have 
passed through all its grades * and this is the first evil at- 


* “At one time, early in 1830,” says Mr. E. G. Wakefield, in 
a work I shall have occasion to qnote again, “ there were half 
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tending it as Tegards the young: but even if the convict 
be not young,— even if he be enough advanced in crime 
to run no hazard of farther contamination, — still imprison- 
ment merely is useless, unless as a preventive measure, 
namely, in so far as by shutting the man up you prevent 
him from pursuing his guilty course during the time ne is so 
confined ; for when the term of his confinement is over he 
returns to the same companions and the same temptations; 
his body is less fit for exertion, his character is blasted, 
and his chance of obtaining an honest livelihood decreas- 
ed by both these circumstances. He is set free in the 
midst of a dense population, where even the honest can 
scarcely obtain employment; and no course seems open 
to him but that from which he has been snatched for a 
time. What wonder that he returns to it? Observing the 
inefficiency of this plan, our English legislators have now 
generally changed it into 

Imprisonment with hard labor. This is, of course, 
more irksome to the thief, and therefore maybe supposed 
to deter from crime in a certain degree; but beyond this 
there is no benefit attending it. The chance of corruption 
by ill company is the same; the tread mill is an enervat- 
ing kind of labor which does not prepare a man for 
working cheerfully when he leaves the prison; and all 


a dozen boys in the school yard of Newgate ; and during their 
confinement a man who had not been suspected before, was con- 
victed of receiving stolen goods. This man happened to be 
placed in the yard next that of the school ; and I heard many 
conversations between him and the boys ; and afterwards, when 
)ie left the prison, frequently questioned the boys about him. 
Altogether I learned that for several years past he had been in 
the constant habit of visiting a coffee shop attached to a boy- 
thieves lodging house . . . and suggesting to them all sorts of 
robberies, the plan of which it was his business to concoct. My 
attention was first directed to him by seeing him give money to 
the boys ; and I soon found that these presents were bribes for 
their silence. He passed for a religious man with the keeper 
and chaplain ; always attended chapel with an air of great devo- 
tion, and generally snatched up a Bible when any officer of the 
prison was likely to observe him.” — Wakefield’s Facts connected 
with the punishment of Death, p. 26. In this instance the tempter 
had full scope for his seductions in prison as well as when at large. 
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the difficulties which a discharged convict must necessa- 
rily have to encounter fall on him with the same weight. 
These considerations have led to a farther change, and 
3. Imprisonment with a prohibition of communication 
by speech with other convicts, called “The Silent Sys- 
tem,” has been adopted in the United States of America, 
and lately in the Model Prison of Pentonville. Here, 
corruption from the society of other convicts is entirely 

E recliided, and the prisoners receive instruction calcu- 
ited to enable them to maintain themselves by honest 
industry when they leave the prison. This is a great 
improvement on the old system ; but this too is not free 
from weighty objections: for man has been placed by his 
Creator in a varied scene, calculated to develop all the 
faculties and capacities of his nature, and the very de- 
scription and regularity of such a life deprive him of a 
part of the better discipline appointed for him by his 
Maker. The sight of his fellow-creatures, indeed, is not 
denied him, but he cannot hold the intercourse which 
gives man a greater interest in others than himself. The 
man condemned to silence for a year or two necessarily 
becomes a selfish man : what is the grief or pain of an- 
other to him ? He sees it not, — he hears it not, — he may 
guess indeed that it is felt, but few of us voluntarily con- 
template suffering, and the silent man will soon restrict 
his thoughts to his own affairs merely : the regularity of 
the employment, and the certainty of food and raiment, 
leave the mind but small exercise, till at last the pains, 
or impulses, or appetites of the body become the predo- 
minant objects of contemplation, and all the better motives 
which should lead to better actions, are rather weakened 
than strengthened by this mechanical sort of life • and the 
remark made upon monasteries, probably with great 
truth, that the absence of external communications, and 
the sameness of the life then led, give the bodily appe- 
tites a disproportionate power over the recluse who has 
nothing to draw his mind away from them, will be in 
great measure applicable to this system also. It is in the 
activity of constant and varied occupation that the voice 
of the animal nature is unheard, and the spiritual has the 
best chance of recovering its rights ; and it is by the colli- 
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aion with other minds, not by the unvarying return upon 
our own. that this better part of man acquires power to 
control tne animal propensities and to take that place in 
creation which the human race was originally destined 
to fill. 

4. Solitary confinement. This is open to all the objec- 
tions which attend the silent system ; but it has also many 
peculiar to itself. It has been tried in other countries to 
a much greater extent than it ever was in England, and 
therefore “ its working/ 7 as it is called, is well known. 
None are now ignorant that if it be prolonged, both health 
and sense fail under the terrible infliction, but it is liable 
to a still farther, and very grave objection : for though in 
itself so pregnant with evil, it is not terrible in perspect- 
ive. Every one has been alone for a few hours, or a day 
or two perhaps, andbhe thinks nothiug of it: he will be 
fed and clothed without labor or pains on his part; what 
cares he for being a little dull ? for this is all that he anti- 
cipates from solitary confinement. Thus it does not ope- 
rate to deter from crime by the dread it inspires, and the 
man probably incurs it with reckless hardihood ; it leaves 
him a maniac or an idiot ! 

II. Forced labor. This too has been adopted more in 
other countries than in England : but this again, like soli- 
tary confinement, does not seem frightful, whatever it may 
be in fact. Labor is no evil to the working man ; — the 
chains to the ankles do not appear to be so great an evil 
as they really are; — and besides all this, it is an unequal 
punishment ; for the shame of being thus exhibited to the 
public is nothing to the hardened villain, while it is heart- 
breaking to the more sensitive offender. Reform of the 
individual under such circumstances is hopeless >the only 
safety to society therefore consists in putting on the chains 
for life. 

III. Transportation to distant colonies, which has been 
mainly adopted in England as a minor punishment, is 
hardly less open to animadversion; for first, during the 
very long voyage to Australia, the part of the world which 
has been selected for this purpose, the impossibility of' 
classification affords ample room for the more hardened 
to finish the work of corruption in those minds where any 
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good remains; and next, die punishment itself is by cir- 
cumstance rendered exceedingly unequal both in its 
effects on the criminal, and its influence on the minds of 
others in the way of deterring from crime. For a long 
time the only object of this kind of punishment appeared 
to be that of putting offenders against the laws out of 
sight: they were a defect in the body politic which was 
to be hidden, and what their condition might be when 
removed, or what might be the state of society where the 
mam population consisted of such persons, was little 
considered. Within a short time, however, there has 
been^a considerable amendment in this respect, and Lord 
Stanley’s order, whereby convicts are classified, so as to 
give them a hope of obtaining benefits by good behavior, 
has done something towards the introduction of a better 
system.* 

Still, notwithstanding these attempts at amendment, the 
system of English criminal law is not founded on any 
general principles which can enable it to work usefully 
as a whole; in proof of which we have only to consult 
the credited returns of trials and convictions. Crime has 
increased in a quintuple ratio as compared with the 
population, for it appears from official reports that during 
the four years ending Dec. 31st, 1842, the population had 
increased only four and a half per cent., whilst crime, as 
compared with the average of the four previous years, had 
increased 24*7 per cent., thus giving a clear increase of 
20 per cent. 

As a system which has existed long is usually reviewed 
with a degree of reverential affection by those who have 
grown up under it, I shall endeavor in the two following 
sections, 

1. To show the practical working of the present system 
of criminal law. 

2. To give a sketch of such an amendment of it as may 
render it conformable to the great principles of all social 
law. 


* Vide Appendix, where the order is set out. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Of the above-mentioned three classes of punishment, 
only two are usual in England, for confinement in the 
hulks is generally only preparatory to transportation: these 
two are 

1. Imprisonment with or without hard labor, 

2. Deportation to distant colonies. 

The first is allotted to all minor offences, and to some 
even of a more heinous character. For a first or small 
offence the imprisonment is usually of short duration, just 
enough to remove the dread which was felt in contem- 
plating it from a distance, and to introduce the prisoner 
to able instructors in the arts of depredation. The follow- 
ing passage from the work already quoted offers, it is to 
be feared, but too true a picture of the evils attendant on 
the present plan of imprisonment for small offences. 
u Newgate itself, 77 says the writer, 11 is the great nursery 
of capital crime; 77 but u London abounds with smaller 
nurseries of petty offences. . . I had the opportunity of 
strictly examining more than a hundred thieves between 
eight and fourteen years, as to the immediate cause of 
their becoming thieves, and in nineteen cases out of 
twenty it appeared that the boy had not committed his 
first crime spontaneously, but had been persuaded to 
commence the career of thieving by persons whose busi- 
ness it is to practise this kind of seduction. The most 
numerous class of such seducers consists of experienced 
thieves, both men and boys, who look out for boys not 
criminal, to whom they represent the life of a thief as 
abounding in pleasure. Tlie object of these representa- 
tions is, to obtain instruments with which experienced 
thieves mav commit robberies with less danger to them- 
selves. 77 The writer goes on to describe the nature of the 
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places where boys are trained for such purposes, and 
adds, “Let twenty boys selected by the Newgate school- 
master be from time to time discharged from prison, und 
every one of them shall straight proceed to one of these 
pest houses, shall leave it with money in his pocket, and, 
if watched, shall be seen to pursue the sort of career 
which I have described. I know the fact to be, that the 
greater number of the smallest boys discharged from 
Newgate for want of prosecution or evidence, or after 
undergoing a sentence of whipping, do instantly proceed 
to a place of this description, as to their home, and at one 
time I knew the names and addresses of more than 
twenty persons who lived by this villainous trade. 7 * ** 

In confirmation of this statement it may be added, that 
of the 3625 convicts sent on board the hulks, in the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1841, only 1451 were not known to have 
been in prison before. The numbers stand thus: — f 


JSot known to have been 

in prison before - 1451 

^In prison before - 

- 487 

Previous conviction 

- 1625 

Been in Penitentiary - 

10 

Transported before 

52 

Of these there were 
Under 10 years of age 

3625 

- - - 3) 

10 to 15 

213 \ 1174 

15 to 20 - 

958 \ 

20 to 30 

- 1612 

Above 30 - 

839 


Thus it appears that very nearly two- thirds of the 
whole number were persons who had undergone a train- 
ing in crime ; and that of the above stated gross number, 
1174 were under twenty years of age. In all likelihood, 
therefore, nearly half the number of those under twenty 

* Facts relating to the Punishment of Death, by E. G. Wake- 
field, Esq., p. 16—23. 

t Vide Capper’s Reports on Convict Establishments, 1842, 
page 10. 
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had already been in prison or convicted one or more 
times. A more fearful testimony as to the worse than 
inefficacy of the present system could hardly be given. 

It is a fact so well known that I need not here give 
proof of it, that the greater part of those who incur the 
penalties of the law are from the poorer classes; we can- 
not therefore avoid the conclusion that poverty and igno- 
rance are the chief predisposing causes of crime; but 
poverty can never be entirely removed, and it is to be 
doubted whether we have yet adopted efficient means 
for remedying the mischiefs of ignorance. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that reading, writing, and a slight 
tincture of arithmetic, with the repetition of some ques- 
tions and answers learned by rote, do not constitute edu- 
cation. The school may teach these; but the actual 
education — namely, the formation of habits of thought- 
remains in the hands of parents, or companions, and, 
as the world is at present constituted, is in great measure 
the result of circumstances. The mode of thinking of the 
people has not yet been cared for by the legislature : and 
the apparent acquirements of children in schools as they 
are at present managed, serve only to blind the eye^ of 
those who endeavor to ascertain the mental state of the 
poor; for too frequently under this seeming quickness we 
shall on inquiry find an ignorance which would surprise 
those not accustomed to mix with the lower classes. I 
have within these few years visited workhouse schools, 
where a regular system of education is supposed to be 
carried on ; but I have universally found that it consisted 
of mechanical instruction only; the mind was not culti- 
vated, and it was a rare thing if any child could go a 
word beyond the mere formula which he had committed 
to memory. I have examined children from national 
free schools, and with deep regret have found myself 
obliged to come to the same conclusion. It is not there- 
fore by this mechanical education that we can hope to 
counteract the incitements to crime presented in so many 
ways to the poor man. 

There has been so much party spirit excited by the 
Act for the amendment of the Poor Law, that I come to 
this subject with regret, yet in consideration of the increase 
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of crime during a period of considerable duration, ba- 
lanced only by a decrease during the last two years, 
which is quite insignificant when compared to the whole 
mass, — it is not possible entirely to pass over so large an 
element in the condition of the poor,* and though I am 
by no means inclined to assert that robbery is usually 
attempted in order to relieve want, for I believe the expe- 
rience of all who have watched the state of the poorer 
classes will contradict this, yet I believe it to be generally 
the consequence of the state of mind which want engen- 
ders, and to this the mode of administering relief of late 
years has largely contributed. The poor man has a right 
to this relief given him by law; but the same law which 
confirms his right, requires that he shall be put to every 
sort of inconvenience in endeavoring to obtain it. He 
must walk long distances, or if the husband be ill, the 
wife must do so to the neglect of all her home duties: 
medical advice, when obtained at the cost of- walking 
fourteen to fifteen miles, often comes too late :f or if the 


* The following is the table officially given of the criminal 
commitments during eight consecutive years : 

1836 20,984 

1837 23,612 

1838 23,094 

1839 24,443 

1840 27,187 

1841 27,760 

1842 31,309 

1843 29,591 

To which may be added a decrease of ten per cent, in the 
committals during the year ending Dec. 31, 1844, upon a com- 
parison with those of the preceding year. The new poor-law 
came into operation 14th Aug., 1834. In that year the propor- 
tion of crime to population in England and Wales was 1 in 619, 
in 1843 it was 1 in 537 ! 

t It is a fact within my own knowledge that a poor man hav- 
ing been taken ill with inflammation of the lungs, the attendance 
of the medical practitioner could not be obtained in less than 
48 hours. By that time the disease had made too much progress 
for medical aid to be of any avail, and the man died almost im- 
mediately after. 
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sick man be removed to the workhouse, the kindly atten- 
tion of wife and children is denied, and mental is added 
to bodily irritation, sometimes with fatal effect. If the 
removal to the workhouse be the consequence of want of 
work, the parents and the children, the husband and wife 
are separated; low diet is added to imprisonment,— 
for whatever name be given to it, such is the confinement 
in the workhouse, de facto , — and the man, wounded in 
mind and lowered in constitution, leaves the asylum for 
want, offered by the public, a far worse member of society 
than when he entered it. 

It is in vain that political economists determine to treat 
of man as of an animal only; — if he could be reduced into 
that state, the world would need that a new race should 
be created to assume dominion over the most cunning and 
ferocious of all animals; but by the rule already laid down, 
in our legislation we must consider him in his double ca- 
pacity; and those very domestic ties which he finds so 
rudely severed by the law, — that very feeling of natural 
justice which teaches him that sickness or lack of employ- 
ment is no crime, — are the safeguards of the well being 
of society, and were implanted in man’s heart by that 
Greater Legislator whose decrees we can never break 
without suffering the penalty which He has attached to 
their breach, and which is never remitted. Nine years 
have now passed since the experiment was made, a clear 
increase of forty per cent, in the number of crimes com- 
mitted has coincided with, — I will not say, been caused 
by it; — but nevertheless the character of the crimes per- 
petrated seems to tell of such a kind of demoralization 
as the philosopher would have expected from such a law. 
The man of the workhouse is sinking into the sensual 
ferocious animal. 

With all these causes of crime at work, can we expect 
that an imprisonment of six months will have any effect 
in deterring from crime ? The man who is guilty of no- 
thing but his poverty, suffers six months’ imprisonment 
during the winter if he cannot obtain employment, or 
happens to be ill : and his diet in the jail — (and when the 
finer human affections and motives are crushed this be- 
comes a consideration) is better. Thus a man who has 
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once tried the workhouse, will probably the next time 
prefer the jail, and will commit some trifling theft or of- 
fence in order that he may obtain admission there for the 
sake of a maintenance : but he comes out instructed in 
robbery as a trade ; and thus the law has arranged a set of 
grades for the perfection of qrime ; the workhouse first, 
the jail next, then a penal colony. What the working of 
this second part of the system is I shall now endeavor 
to show. 

2. Deportation to a distant colony is the penalty of the 
greater offences, (with the two exceptions of murder and 
high treason,) and of the repetition of smaller ones, since 
a criminal who has been frequently convicted of larceny, 
is usually sentenced to transportation for a term of years 
at last. This punishment which from its very nature, must 
fall with very unequal weight on different kinds of offend- 
ers, is indiscriminately inflicted on men of all ranks and 
all characters. Let us consider its operation. In the case 
of forgery, the law has generally to deal with a man who 
has displayed great ingenuity in accomplishing, and de- 
riving a profit from his fraud, and this ingenuity has been 
exercised in robbing his fellow-creatures of their property 
with comparative safety to himself. He is sentenced to 
transportation for life. He enters a new colony where 
talent is sure of making its way; his fertile invention is 
soon at work to ameliorate his condition, and ere many 
years are over he is in the possession of property and is 
a person looked up to in the country which is become a 
new home to him. There is little to deter from crime in 
such a prospect. 

On the other hand turn to the rick burner of Suffolk or 
Norfolk. A laborer whom neither his parents nor society 
has taught the simplest rudiments of knowledge, but 
whose body is vigorous and capable of labor, asks for 
work and can get none, or if any, at wages insufficient to 
feed and clothe himself and his family. He is starving in 
the midst of surrounding plenty ; the squire of his parish 
is living in affluence; in the farmer’s yard are goodly corn 
stacks; and reasoning in a dull illogical way he connects 
his own wretchedness with the abundance of those whom 
he looks to for employment and protection, or perhaps in 
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his suffering he considers it as caused by ill will on the 
part of his superiors in station, and he bums down the 
bams. He also is sentenced to transportation for life. 

Surely the state of these two individuals differs as light 
does from darkness, yet by law the punishment is the 
same. The only ground that can be imagined for this 
equality of punishment is, that the consequences of the 
crime as felt by society are as great in the one case as the 
other: a computation of punishment formed somewhat in 
this manner: A. utters one hundred pounds worth of 
forged 5 l. notes, and therefore deprives various members 
of our society of property to that amount in pound ster- 
ling. B. destroys a rick of the value of one hundred 
pounds, and thus deprives a member of our society of 
property to that amount; therefore the punishment which 
society shall inflict upon B. shall be precisely the same as 
that inflicted upon A. What principle is at work here? 
Not one which by punishment seeks to prevent others 
from committing a similar crime and at the same time 
tries to reform the criminal, but on the contrary, something 
very like retributive vengeance which inflicts a penalty 
upon the offender exactly commensurate with the wrong 
which society has suffered. But this, as we have already 
seen, is a vice in social law. 

We may take another instance of a yet different kind, 
in which by law a like penalty is inflicted. C., a man of 
strong animal passions, who has been unaccustomed to 
control them in any way, inflicts for their gratification, or 
in revenge of some supposed wrong, u a grievous bodily 
harm” upon the person of a fellow man. C. may be an 
ignorant or an educated man, for although the cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties doubtless tends to curb the 
animal nature, when its uncontrolled indulgence does in- 
jury to ourselves or others, yet sometimes we see great 
mental energy combined with very ill-regulated animal 
appetites. More frequently, however, it is the ignorant 
man who sins against the law which protects the persons 
of individuals. However, be he ignorant or not, it is clear 
that he differs much, both in nature and habits, from either 
A. or B., and again it is difficult to recognize any principle 
but that of vengeance in the punishment inflicted, for it 
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is not in the wildness of a new colony that a sufficient 
curb can be put on the man of uncontrolled passions. 

Let us trace the consequences a little farther. A. has 
received sentence for forgery ; B. for the fire he has raised : 
C. a man of some education, and who has been convicted 
of maliciously maiming another ; and D. a being who in 
his uncultivated nature is but little above the level of the 
brute, has violated the person of a woman, have both 
received the same sentence as the two former. How will 
the ranks of persons predisposed to commit these several 
offences, and to whose minds and hearts the sentence 
passed upon these individuals should speak so as to pre- 
vent them from committing the like crimes, be affected 
by the judgment? In the consciousness of possessing a 
talent and a cunning sufficient to place them, after some 
short interval of hardship and discomfort, in a station far 
above all pecuniary want in a new society; with well-re- 
membered instances present to their minds of convicts of 
a like stamp living in luxury in New South Wales upon 
the fortunes they have amassed since their transportation, 
the sentence produces little or no deterring influence upon 
the class from which the forger has been taken. 

Let us now turn to B. the rick^bumer : his companions 
are in court, his fellow-laborers when employment could 
be obtained, and to them he is very likely to be known 
as one who is capable of doing a kind action for a friend, 
and who loves his wife and children, and is beloved by 
them: the jury has found him guilty, and the judge in his 
anxiety to prevent a repetition of the crime has passed 
upon this unhappy man the severest sentence the law 
allows him to inflict. At one stroke all these tender ties 
are severed, he receives the fiat in mute despair, and in 
his agony swoons away.* In this case the sentiment 
produced among bystanders is that of compassion for the- 
offender, whose fault is almost forgotten in the extreme 
severity of the sentence, and the former companions of 
the prisoner leave the court with feelings of indignation* 


* This is no exaggerated picture. It occurred in the spring; 
of 1844, at the trials of the rick-burners in Suffolk. 
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and perhaps of conceived revenge against those whom 
they consider as their oppressors, restrained only by the 
basest of all possible motives, fear. And to the offender 
what is the consequence ? Every tie that bound him to 
life is broken, — what matters it to him whether he eon- 
ducts himself well or ill in the colony whither he is sent? 
he is there for life, he cannot hope to rejoin wife or chil- 
dren any more — he goes forth a reckless man, rendered 
worse instead of better by the sentence of the law, and 
the wife who is left behind with a large family to struggle 
against the world for a maintenance, with only the Union 
house, or starvation before her — not allowed a divorce in 
consequence of a sentence which severs her from her 
husband as effectually as death — is too frequently not less 
deteriorated in her moral character than the husband, by 
the stem sentence of the law. 

C. perhaps has friends in good circumstances: he very 
soon finds means to enjoy 6uch luxuries as the colony 
affords, and it is well known that he will do so.* Where 
is the deterring influence in this case? — the criminal is 
able to defy the law ! 

D. is sentenced, and leaves the court muttering curses 
against the judge ; he is removed in due time to Australia, 
and employed upon the works in a government gang ; he 
repeats his offence, perhaps, or is guilty of some other 
act of violence ; he is again tried, and sentenced to the 
severer discipline of Norfolk Island. What this is in its 
results may be best understood from the evidence of the 
Rev. W. Ullathome, D. D., a Roman Catholic priest, as 
given before a Committee of the House of Commons. 

e! There was a conspiracy in 1834 among the prisoners 
to take the island from the military, and to obtain their 

freedom a skirmish ensued, one or two persons 

were slain upon the spot, and I believe eleven or twelve 
were dangerously wounded ; six or seven died of their 

wounds afterwards a commission was sent from 

Sydney to try them (the conspirators). Inthiscase thirty- 


* A lieutenant in the army sentenced to transportation for a 
shameful outrage on a young lady, was seen driving his curricle 
in the streets of Sydney very soon after his arrival in the colony. 
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one were condemned to death. Some six months after- 
wards I proceeded from Sydney for the purpose of 
attending those who were to be executed, and on board 
the same ship was a Protestant clergyman likewise. On 
my arrival I immediately proceeded, although it was 
late at night, to the jail, the commandant having inti- 
mated to me that only five days could be allowed for 
preparation, and he furnished me with a list of the names 
of me thirteen who were to die, the rest having been re- 

F rieved Upon entering I witnessed a scene such as 

certainly never witnessed in my life before. The men 
were confined in three cells: they were then mixed 
together; they were not aware that any of them were re- 
prieved. I found, so little had they expected the assistance 
of a clergyman, that when they saw me they at once 
gave up a plot for escape which they had very ingeni- 
ously planned, and which might. I think, have succeeded 
so far as their getting into the bush. I said a few words 
to induce them to resignation, and I then stated the names 
of those who were to die, and it is a remarkable fact that 
they one after another, as their names were pronounced, 
dropped on their knees and thanked God that they were 
to be delivered from that horrible place; whilst the others 
remained mute and weeping. It was the most horrible 
scene 1 ever witnessed.” The same gentleman, corrobo- 
rated by other authorities, represents that the convicts are 
driven to despair ; that they nave been known to commit 
murder for the sake of ridding themselves of life, and 
according to the expression used by one of the convicts 
himself, “When a man comes to this island he loses the 
heart of a man, and gets the heart of a beast.”* Thus 
we see that, as if it were determined that he who entered 
that abode should have no hope left, there was not even 
a chaplain appointed by the government to speak words 
of admonition and comfort to the wretched men suffering 
a “ punishment harder than they could bear.” 

I think that after this statement, I am justified in as- 

* Papers relative to Transportation, &c.. Session 1839. No. 
582, cited by Abp. Whately. 
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suming that we are yet very far from having adopted the 
best means for attaining the object which social law has 
in view, t. the prevention of crime, and that there is 
great need for a revision of this part of our laws. 

It was natural to hope that the commissioners lately 
entrusted with the revision of the priminal law, would 
have taken the system of penalties also into considera- 
tion ; but though they have suggested some few alterations, 
they have not thought fit to offer any observations on the 
tendency of the system generally. Thus though the bar- 
rister and the judge may be saved some trouble by the 
codification of our laws, the citizen who asks for security 
of life and property ; or the philanthropist who asks that 
man shall be trained to virtue, — not to vice ; — must re- 
main as little satisfied as before ) the question of how the 
great object of criminal law, i. e ., prevention of crime, 
can best be effected, is yet far from solved, and the sub- 
ject requires to be taken up de novo. 

As a preliminary step in such an inquiry, it becomes 
needful to consider whether the offences which are con- 
stituted such either by statute or common law. are all of 
a nature which can be clearly recognized as coming 
within the province of social legislation: for we have 
already seen that law must borrow much of its efficacy 
from its agreement with that ineffaceable common law 
which is written in man’s heart by the finger of his Crea- 
tor. And here it was to be hoped that as the attention of 
her Majesty’s government had already been given to the 
codification of our criminal law, some endeavor would 
have been made on the part of the commissioners to re- 
move statutes and practices which are no longer in 
keeping with the habits of the time : but in dividing the 
offences at present cognizable by our criminal courts into 
chapters, with a view to their classification, they have 
placed at the head two, which we have already seen, 
(§ II.) cannot be considered as either useful or expedient 
in the present age. These chapters are headed 

1. Treason, and other offences against the state. 

2. Offences against religion and the established church. 

On the first of these the commissioners observe, “The 

first great class which comprises treasons against the 
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sovereign and the state, requires no remark; the crime 
of treason is, by its tendency to destroy the bonds of civil 
society and produce a state of anarchy and misery, clearly 
distinguished from all others. It falls within the descrip- 
tion of the crimen Icesce majestatis of the Roman law, and 
by whatever name or whatever circumstances it be de- 
scribed, it must constitute in every system the first and 
highest offence known to the law.” 

Now though it may appear almost presumptuous to 
impugn the dicta of men who have devoted long and 
anxious attention to the subject, yet, if the principles 
already laid down be true ones, it is unavoidable : for if 
social law be founded upon them, then it is impossible to 
overlook them in any one or two instances without serious 
injury to the system, as a whole, which shall win the 
respect and consequent obedience of a nation. Let us 
consider the matter farther. The sovereign, considered as 
a human being, has the common natural rights of a hu- 
man being, and no more, and with whatever more of 
sanctity and dignity public opinion may have hedged 
him round, it is clear that it is only as the embodiment 
of the law itself, of which he is the dispenser: and the law 
affords him protection in that judicial capacity by a fiction 
— “the king can do no wrong” — only in order to prevent 
the evils which would arise to the body politic were the 
king made privately answerable for the acts done in his 
name according to die law. But if the king attempt to act 
in opposition to the law, no one in these days will say 
that the resistance to such acts is wrong, but the contrary; 
though if such resistance be unsuccessful, the leaders of 
it, according to the still existing statutes, must expiate 
their crime by death. Yet if it be successful, as in the 
case of the partisans of the Prince of Orange in 1688, 
those same men, who, if unsuccessful, must have been 
executed as traitors, will be lauded, and justly so, as the 
saviours of their country. A strange anomaly, which at once 
removes the law of treason from among those founded 
on the natural rights of man, which, as we have already 
seen, form the basis of all social law. For man cannot 
delegate a right which he does not possess, and the power 
of exercising control over any man, or body of men, 
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beyond what is necessary for the maintenance of natural 
rights, has never been among the rights belonging to 
man as a species, and therefore can never properly be 
delegated to the law. Nor are the treason statutes need- 
ful; for he who commits violence personally or by deputy 
is liable to the penalties of the law, and can only avoid 
them, either by an act of indemnity afterwards granted 
by those who consider the benefit attained by such vio- 
lence to be great enough to justify the dispensing with 
the strictness of law on that one occasion or by becom- 
ing great enough to be above the law, and in that case it 
should be remembered that he who cannot be made to 
submit to the penalty for murder or robbery, would not 
be more amenable to the penalties of treason. Those 
slain in a warfare not legally authorized are murdered ; 
and the murderers may be prosecuted for what they have 
done; those who levy forced contributions are robbers, 
and must abide the consequence : those who assemble in 
numbers likely to occasion a breach of the peace, are 
punishable fora riot if they do not disperse when warned 
to do so. There is no part of treason, therefore, which 
is not provided for by the common criminal law, except 
that of the culpable imagining ; but that, if it proceed not 
to culpable acts, will hardly now be held a crime. 

When the statutes of the twenty-fifth of Edward III. 
were passed, society was very differently constituted : the 
penalties attached to robbery and murder were neither 
well defined nor rigorously enforced, and a powerful 
noble could rob his poor neighbors with impunity: the 
savage treason laws therefore were but the natural pro- 
duce of a semi-barbarous age, where the law itself being 
weak, the hand of the monarch was made strong in order 
to execute it. That period is past, and the last successful 
traitors in 1 688 ought not to have left a law in existence 
from which they themselves had so narrowly escaped, to 
clutch heads as noble as their own in after times. 

There is yet another reason for the repeal of the treason 
laws: they are worse than useless. It has already been 
noticed that it never was held a dishonoring crime, and 
we have of late years seen vagabonds, who had no other 
way of attaining celebrity, attempt the sovereign’s life by 
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way of obtaining the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance 77 
of a trial for high treason. This was made manifest by 
the effect at once produced by the wise enactment on 
occasion of those attempts on her present majesty. The 
moment the celebrity of a traitor was taken away and the 
offender was subjected to the dishonor of a whipping, the 
crime was attempted no more. 

It appears, then, that in some cases the treason statutes 
are superfluous, in others absolutely mischievous, in 
others that they have proved nugatory, as in that part of 
them relating to the king’s compassion which, it is well 
remembered, could not be executed in the only case 
since Henry VIII. in which any proceeding of this kind 
was attempted, and that thus a fair case is made out for 
their repeal. I need hardly remind the commissioners 
that the Roman law which they allude to was the support 
of a tyranny so intolerable that every good Englishman 
must pray that the crimen Iccsce majestatis may never be 
heard of in England. It should sleep with the Cesars, 
of whom alone it was worthy. 

To the second division, namely, u offences against re- 
ligion and the established church , 77 I must in like manner 
object ) for social law, as we have already seen, can take 
cognizance only of injuries done to the members of the 
society under its protection in their persons or property. 
We must therefore inquire what injury is done by the 
offender against religion or the established church to the 
other members of the society of which he forms one. 
u He who impugns the Christian religion , 77 says Black- 
stone, u is punishable at common law ... for Christianity 
is part of the laws of England, 77 * and he justifies the 
punishment of such offenders by saying that the sanctity 
of an oath, on which the evidence in courts of law is de- 
pendent, will be weakened and indeed rendered wholly 
nugatory where the person taking it has no belief in the 
existence of a God, or a future state ; and thus the offence 
must strike at the very root of all social law. But with all 
due deference to so great an authority, it maybe questioned 


* Comm., book iv. c. 4. 
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whether the mere outward profession of a belief gives 
any security to society, and what more can human laws 
eniorce ? Many a voluptuary, — an ambitious man, — or a 
hard, griping miser, thinks as little of, and cares as little 
for a future state, as the man who openly professes his 
disbelief ; is the oath of the one at all more binding on 
him than that of the other? But it will be said that 
the open profession and promulgation of this disbelief in- 
jure by its example. Yet, though it be of infinite import- 
ance to navigation that the Newtonian system of astronomy 
should be believed and acted on, who thinks of punishing 
the clown who may obstinately assert that the sun moves 
round the earth? No one who is able to judge for him- 
self believes this, or is in the least danger of being seduced 
into believing it: and are we so little convinced of the 
truth of revelation as to dread that those who really be- 
lieve it will give up their conviction the first time that they 
are asked to do so? Certainly among those who call 
themselves Christians there are numbers who are so only 
in name: these doubtless may easily be led into any ex- 
travagance j but it may well be questioned if the cause of 
religion gains anything by the example of a man who 
attends regularly on holy ordinances yet scruples not to 
corrupt his neighbor’s wife or defraud him of his property 
in the meantime. The man who professes unbelief is far 
less dangerous to society than this kind of religious hypo- 
crite, for the infidel at least carries his colors at the mast 
head and deceives no one. The injury done to the be- 
liever is none ; for the good Providence of God cannot be 
quenched by the breath of man ; and nothing more is re- 
quisite to make the teaching of irreligious doctrine wholly 
ineffectual, than the due instruction of the people, so that 
they may fee capable of believing on conviction, without 
which religion becomes superstition, and is as useless to- 
wards guiding the life and conduct as atheism itself. But it 
is easier to imprison one man for teaching false doctrine, 
than to instruct thousands in the truth, and thus legislators 
become intolerant through mere indolence : a poor excuse 
for so glaring a departure from the great principles of all 
human law. 

If indeed unbelief should arrive at that point of fana- 
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deism which leads to interrupting and annoying others in 
their worship, this is an offence in law; for it is an act of 
outward violence, and may justly be restrained: since 
otherwise the party attacked would be forced into defend- 
ing his great right of adoring the Creator, and a breach of 
the peace would ensue, which it is the especial business 
of social law to prevent; but until it arrives at this point, 
no one is injured, nor has the law any just cause for inter- 
ference. For as none can compel the mind to receive an 
opinion, and as we have already seen that seduction to 
evil is not a crime punishable by social law. if the seduced 
party be a willing agent, — so the atheist, let him preach 
his doctrine as he will, commits no legal offence : for he 
may observe the moral law written in his heart, and sub- 
mit to the government of the country as well as another ; 
and his converts, if he make any, will not necessarily do 
otherwise. If indeed any one should preach that murder 
and robbery were to be practised, and were to make con- 
verts to such a doctrine, society would have a right to in- 
terfere to prevent such preaching, because it has a direct 
tendency to encourage the kind of violence which the law 
is intended to repress : but we are not to assume thi9 con- 
structively, and say that if the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments be taken away such consequences must 
of necessity follow : for though among such as are not in- 
fluenced by higher motives, a vague dread of the future 
may restrain from crime sometimes, yet the higher tone 
of mind is that where a man honors his own nature too 
much to degrade it, and loves good for the sake of the 
good itself rather than for the reward attached to it. Such 
a man may act nobly though he look for no reward ; and 
therefore we cannot in justice attribute a consequence to 
an opinion which the holder of it disclaims, and which his 
life may possibly disclaim yet more effectually. But if 
the opinion should beget the conduct we expect, then the 
law will take cognizance of the crime without asking 
what the opinion was which engendered it : for, as has 
been already observed, it is held, and justly held by high 
legal authorities that the intent to commit the crime, not 
the motive or opinion which caused that intent to be form- 
ed, is the part of the offence which falls within the pro- 
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vince of criminal jurisprudence. God judges the motive, 
—man the act, and this is as it should be; for the small 
knowledge possessed by human beings hardly enables 
them to read their own motives aright; still less can they 
judge those of others. 

I have argued the point here upon its general bearings, 
without referring to the particular offences relating to re- 
ligion marked out by the law, and as if they were all 
included under one general head; though the chief of the 
prosecutions which have occurred of late years, wherein 
religion was held in a manner the plaintiff, have been 
included under the head of blasphemous libel. But it 
matters not under what form these prosecutions are insti- 
tuted : religion cannot be taught by law. God is able to 
vindicate his own rights without the assistance of the 
judge ; and it should not be forgotten by those who advo- 
cate the system of maintaining the right faith of the people 
by pains and penalties, that when the Lord of life was 
contented to offer up the mortal clothing which he wore, 
for the ransom of his enslaved creatures, it was under a 
charge of blasphemy that he suffered. Nor was the 
charge without foundation if it were allowed to short- 
sighted man to regulate the intercourse between the 
Creator and his creatures, by his own, as he thinks, or- 
thodox creed. The priests and rulers of the Jews had a 
divine revelation on which their polity was founded; a 
fresh teacher arose, a poor man, who drew a large party 
after him, and who professed his intention of making a 
complete change in the government and religion of the 
state. Instead of inquiring if his doctrine might not per- 
chance be true notwithstanding its novelty, or if indeed 
they might not be found at last to fight against God, they 
shut their ears to all reasoning, assumed that they knew 
better than the ignorant people who followed him, and 
he was executed as a traitor to the Roman Emperor, and 
a blasphemer against the Jewish religion. Let it be re- 
membered too that the Reformation of the Church was 
opposed as an unorthodox, and almost a blasphemous 
movement, till it had proved successful, and that almost 
all the benefits of civil and religious liberty which we 
now enjoy sprung from determined heresy on the one 
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hand ; and successful treason on the other. A sufficient 
reason, one would imagine, for removing both from the 
statute book and the codified common law two classes of 
offences, which to-day may be the greatest of crimes, to- 
morrow the most glorious of victories over tyranny and 
prejudice. Real crime does not so easily change its com- 
plexion. 

There are two other points which do not occupy so 
conspicuous a place in law as the great classes of offence 
which have just been noticed, but which yet require some 
consideration before we go on to the classification of 
crime and punishment. One of these is the liability or 
non-liability of a woman to a criminal process during her 
state of coverture. Nothing can more clearly mark the 
want of some fixed principles of law than the uncertainty 
which prevails on this head. Generally, if any certainty 
can be elicited from so much of doubt and contradiction,* 


♦ Lord Hale lays it down, “ As to the civil subjection of the 
wife to the husband, though in many cases the command or au- 
thority of the husband either express or implied doth not privi- 
lege the wife from capital punishment for capital offences, yet 
in some cases the indulgence of the law doth privilege her from 
capital punishment for such offences as are in themselves of a 
capital nature wherein these ensuing differences are observable. 

“ 1. If a feme covert alone, without her husband, and without 
the coercion of her husband, commit treason or felony, though 
it be but larceny, she shall suffer the like judgment and execu- 
tion as if she were sole ; this is agreed on all hands. 

<< 2. But if she commit larceny by the coercion of her husband 
she is not guilty, and according to some, if it be by the command 
of her husband ; which seems to be the law if her husband be 
present, but not if her husband be absent at the time and place 
of the felony committed. 

“ 3. But this command or coercion of the husband does not 
excuse in case of treason, nor of murder, in regard of the hein- 
ousness of these crimes. 

“ 4. If the husband and wife together commit larceny or bur- 
glary, by the opinion of Bracton both are guilty, and so it hath 
been practised by other judges; and possibly in the strictness 
of law, unless the actual coercion of the husband appear, she 
may be guilty in such a case ; for it may many times fall out 
that the husband doff commit larceny by the instigation, though 
he cannot in law do it by the coercion of his wife ; but the latter 
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a married woman charged with committing a criminal 
act, in case her husband be present at the time, is held 
to have acted under his coercion, and is on that ground 
entitled to an acquittal excepting the crime charged be 
treason or homicide. Now, in this small part of law as 
laid down by the highest authorities, we find numerous 
deviations from true principles. 

Duress, inducing a just and well-grounded fear of death, 
or of grievous bodily harm, is held a sufficient excuse 
from the penal consequences of any act done under its 
influence. If this principle be a just one it is applicable 
in all cases; if unjust, in none. Upon what ground is 
this applied to a married woman under certain circum- 
stances, and only to married women at all? A feme 
sole (unmarried worn an although her inferior physical 
strength renders her liable to be in duress to any man, 
being present, who should threaten her with bodily harm, 
must prove that such threats were used, ere the law will 
excuse her; the married woman is held to be coerced by 
his mere presence— at least some are of that opinion— 
though there maybe no proof of menace: but if he be 
not present, though previous menace may nave been the 
inducement to the commission of the crime, she is liable, 
notwithstanding her coverture : — and in those crimes 
which of all others are most likely to lead a man to use 
his superior strength to compel assistance from his wife, 
she is also liable, even though he be present. 

practice hath obtained, that if the husband and wife commit 
burglary and larceny together the wife shall be acquitted and 
tbe husband only convicted.” 

And in Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, ch. i., it is laid down that 

“ S. 9. 1. A feme covert is so much favored in respect of that 
power and authority which her husband has over her, that she 
shall not suffer any punishment for committing a bare theft in 
company with, or by coercion of ber husband. 

“ S. 10. Neither shall she be deemed accessory to a felony 
for receiving her husband who has been guilty of it, as her hus- 
band shall be for receiving her. 

“ S. 11. But if she commit a theft of her own voluntary act, 
or by the bare command of her husband, or be guilty of treason, 
murder, or robbery in company with or by coercion of her hus- 
band, she is punishable as much as if she were sole.” 
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It is not easy to discover what is the false principle 
which lies at the bottom of all these contradictions. Pro- 
bably most of the statutes and practices of law regarding 
the female sex originated in their lack of physical strength : 
for in a semi-barbarous age it was almost equivalent to 
the having no rights if the possessor were unable to main- 
tain them with a strong hand ; and most of our laws having 
had their origin in such times, the husband claims and is 
still allowed by English law the power of inflicting both 
imprisonment and personal chastisement on the wife.* 


* The law respecting the control which is given to the hus- 
band over the wife has recently been laid down by Mr. Justice 
Coleridge in the elaborate judgment given by him in re Cochrane , 
which is to be found reported in 8 Dowling’s P. C. 630. A writ 
of habeas corpus had been granted to the wife, who having been 
brought into power of the husband by stratagem, had since that 
time been kept in confinement by him. By the return to the 
writ it appeared that the parties had lived together for about 
three years immediately after their marriage in terms of appa- 
rent affection, and had two children; that in May, 1836, Mrs. 
Cochrane withdrew herself and offspring from his house and 
protection, and had resided away from him against his will for 
nearly four years. While absent from her husband, Mrs. Coch- 
rane had always resided with her mother, nor was there the 
slightest imputation on her honor* In ordering her to be re- 
stored to the husband, the learned Judge, after stating the 
question to be, whether by the common law, the husband, in 
order to prevent his wife from eloping, has aright to confine her 
in his own dwelling-house, and restrain her from her liberty for 
an indefinite time, using no cruelty, nor imposing any hardship 
nor unnecessary restraint on his part, and on hers there being 
no reason from her past conduct to apprehend that she will 
avail herself of her absence from his control to injure either his 
honor or his property, stated that there could be no doubt of the 
general dominion which the law of England attributes to the hus- 
band over the wife ; in Bacon’s Abridgment, title Baron and 
Feme(B), it is stated thus: “ The husband hath by law power 
and dominion over his wife, and may keep her by force within the 
bounds of duty, and may beat her, but not in a violent or cruel 
manner....” “ Although expressed in terms simple almost to 
rudeness,” continues the Judge, “ the principle on which it 
(the law) proceeds is broad and comprehensive ; it has respect 
to the terms of the marriage contract and the infirmity of the 
sex. For the happiness and honor of both parties, it places the 
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But as this power on the part of the husband places the 
wife in the condition of a slave deprived in great measure 
of civil rights, so the law in compassion has swerved 
somewhat from the strictness of justice on the one hand, 
in order to compensate the injustice done on the other. 
At least, this seems the most rational account of the prac- 
tice. But if this be so, it is bad legislation : for every 
rational being is also a responsible being, nor is society 
likely to be benefited by relieving at least one-third of its 
members from the weight of qpminal responsibility in a 
variety of cases : the wise legislator should rather go at 
once to the root of the evil, and deny to any human being 
such a legal power over another as may compel to the 
commission of crime, otherwise the law gives to every 
man who wishes to commit wrong an accomplice who is 
likely soon to be rendered unscrupulous by impunity. 
This thought probably crossed the minds of those who 
made the exception with regard to murder and treason, 
for here irresponsible accomplices were too dangerous to 
be permitted, and the woman is made responsible, not- 
withstanding the power which the law gives the husband 
of making her life miserable in case of non-compliance. 
The root of the evil in this case lies partly in the civil 
law, which deprives the woman, and especially the feme 
covert , of many of the rights of a citizen ;* but the power 
of personal violence and abridgment of liberty, which the 
criminal law tacitly affords to the husband, by refusing 
to notice such offences of his against the wife, except on 
very outrageous occasions, must also bear its share of the 
blame : and it is much to be wished that unless absolute 


wife under the guardianship of the husband, and entitles him for 
the sake of both to protect her from the danger of unrestrained 
intercourse with the world by enforcing,” &c. 

* The laws regarding property chiefly had their origin in feu- 
dal times, when the woman, being unable to do military service, 
was of course deprived of the privileges which such service ob- 
tained. On what principle of right doing the disabilities which 
that state of society rendered proper are continued, when feudal 
service is at an end, I leave to those who make and amend laws 
to consider. 
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duress be proved, the wife, no less than the husband, 
should be held responsible for criminal acts, and that in 
order to this even-handedness of justice, the woman 
should have the full rights of a free citizen afforded her 
— -should be subject to no imprisonment but for crimes 
proved in open court, and to no personal violence farther 
than the enforcement of the sentence of such court should 
require. It will remain for those who treat of civil law 
to consider whether on their side also some amendment 
of the system be not required in order to restore this large 
portion of responsible moral agents to a position wherein 
they may be enabled to act up to the requirements of both 
the moral and social law. The state of society is not 
likely to be amended by granting impunity for crime as 
a compensation for denial of rights ; thus affording to a 
large portion of its members freedom to do evil, while 
abridging very considerably their freedom to do good. 

The second point on which I would observe, is one in 
which our criminal law is so at variance with that written 
on man’s heart, that it would be well were it expunged 
from our future code. At present those who conceal 
offenders from the pursuit of justice are made liable to 
heavy penalties. As usual where human law is at vari- 
ance with Divine, it is disregarded: the ties of kindred or 
of affection are too much interwoven in our very nature, 
and are formed of materials far too strong to be tom asun- 
der by a mere cowardly fear. The friend who knows 
that by sheltering one who, however he may have trans- 
gressed, he still loves — he may expose himself to danger, 
gains merit in his own eyes, and those of others, by brav- 
ing the consequences of an act which, though forbidden 
by law, is in accordance with the best feelings of the 
human heart : and whatever is felt to be an act of courage 
and fidelity will be done by brave and good men ; — men 
who would have shrunk from committing the crime the 
perpetrator of which they have sheltered. Doubtless ac- 
complices and persons deeply engaged in the same kind 
of nefarious practices may also afford shelter to criminals 
for their own private ends : but it is no less certain that the 
offence, if it be one, of sheltering a criminal from justice, 
is more likely to be committed by the generous and the 
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warm-hearted than by the calculating thief or accomplice. 
Suppose a case in which a man had been guilty of trea- 
son, — or, were those laws abolished,— of an unsuccessful 
attempt to overthrow the government, in which murder 
had been committed by shooting some of the soldiery. 
The friends of the offender know that though misguided, 
perhaps, he was not depraved — they are anxious to save 
him — a sister, it may be, hazards everything to accom- 
plish the point, — she fails — is tried— convicted — and be- 
comes liable to transportation for seven years! Probably 
the general feeling would be such that no sentence of 
this kind would be executed, but we ought not to leave 
in the statute-book an enactment which outrages man’s 
best feelings, and is, mainly from that cause, useless in 
itself. When an enactment does not effect its purpose it 
ought to be repealed at once; for it is not well to habituate 
the people to disregard the law : and though this latter 
can never possess or expect to obtain that deference 
which we bestow on the higher laws of that Great Legis- 
lator who views the heart rather than the actions, yet it 
is well to keep it so in accordance with that which he 
has sanctioned, that it may borrow from dt a claim to 
reverence which it has not in itself. 

Having now gone cursorily over our criminal code, 
and so far examined it as to ’show wherein it is not in 
accordance with the principles laid down at the begin- 
ning of this treatise: it remains that we go on to the 
second head, and consider of the possible amendment of 
it by a fresh classification of crimes and penalties. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POSSIBLE AMENDMENT OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

The first step towards the consideration of a new sys- 
tem of penalties for crime which may be effectual toward 
its repression, must be an endeavor to become acquainted 
with the nature of the kind of persons upon whom the 
punishment is expected to operate : and for this purpose 
it is necessary to divide offences into such various classes 
as to make the very crime committed in some measure 
an indication of the character of the offender. To do so 
with complete accuracy would indeed be impossible: but 
the following divisions, which nearly coincide with tnose 
used in the published “ Tables of Criminal Offenders/ 7 
presented every year to the two Houses of Parliament, 
may serve the purpose. 

1. Offences against property not committed with vio- 
lence. 

2. Offences against property committed with violence. 

3. Forgery. 

4. Offences against the person. 

5. Malicious injuries to property. 

6. Other offences not included in the above classes, 
such as riots, destroying game by night, &c. 

SECTION i. 

1. Offences against property not committed with violence . 

In this first class is included the great bulk of the crime 
which is committed in this country. It embraces cattle 
stealing; horse stealing; sheep stealing; the various 
kinds of larceny; embezzlement; receiving stolen goods; 
frauds ; and attempts to defraud. The first essay of the 
young criminal is made in some one of these offences. 
A girl giving way to the temptations thrown in her way 
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in the service of her mistress, or stealing a ribbon from 
a shop to gratify her vanity, becomes liable to the penalty 
of the law; or an ignorant laborer yields to a sudden 
temptation, and who for the first time steals and kills a 
sheep, is detected, and a severe punishment awaits him. 
These are instances which fall under one subdivision of 
this class. 

In another subdivision is to be found the receiver of 
stolen goods, who, during many years, has been deriving 
a profit from his nefarious occupation, corrupting all those 
with whom he has brought himself in contact, and whilst 
he has seen victim after victim punished for the offences 
to which he has urged them on, and of which he has re- 
ceived the gain, has by his skill and talent eluded the law 
so as to escape detection, until his whole nature has be- 
come utterly corrupted and depraved. 

Some of the fraudulent pretences which are made use 
of to obtain goods or money likewise indicate a mind 
which has been long addicted to the commission of crime. 
An instance of this kind occurred during the present year. 
The prisoner, a man of about forty years of age, a stranger 
to the townspeople, walked into a pawnbroker’s shop, and 
sought to pledge a ring, which he said was of gold, and 
had been sent him by his son who was in India. The ring 
was tried with aqua fortis, and withstood the test, and 
twenty shillings were thereupon advanced. The same tale 
imposed upon other pawnbrokers in the town, from whom 
the prisoner thus obtained money to the amount of five or 
six pounds. In the meantime, one shopman, more anx- 
ious than the rest, applied a file to the supposed gold, and 
found to his dismay another metal. All the rings turned 
out to be made of zinc, and had been covered with gold 
by the electric process now well known, and the man 
who had thus disposed of them was shortly afterwards 
apprehended in the act of disposing of a large cross of a 
similar kind, which he said had been the property of a 
deceased Roman Catholic lady. He was convicted of ob- 
taining money under false pretences, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. The conduct of this man 
throughout, together with the very nature of the offence, 
evinced a character of selfish cunning. 
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So, again, there may be found persons leagued to- 
gether in sheep-stealing or horse-stealing, whose plans 
are all concerted in the first instance to commit the theft, 
and afterwards dispose of the produce; — gangs of offend- 
ers who live by crime. 

These four subdivisions, which depend mainly on the 
character of the offender existing in all the offences enu- 
merated under this division, it is clear that legislators can 
do no more at present, than affix various degrees and 
kinds of punishment, leaving it to the discretion of the 
judge to determine its application in each particular case. 
Let us proceed by steps. 

In the first place we find a numerous body of poor 
neglected children, who are known to the legislature as 
“juvenile offenders:” — a term that has become familiar 
to the ears of all from the attempts that have been made 
at different times to arrive at some kind of efficient pun- 
ishment for them, which might reform whilst it chastised. 
Of all the problems of criminal legislation this is the most 
difficult to solve, but at the same time if grappled with 
successfully, that from which the largest benefit may be 
expected, since then the most fruitful source of heavier 
orime is at once dried up. In this class I would include 
all offenders under sixteen years of age. 

Cases sometimes occur when from mere wantonness 
boys commit small thefts; for them a whipping is perhaps 
the best punishment, for there the mind is not corrupt, and 
if surrounding circumstances do not induce them again to 
err in like manner, the remembrance of the pain and dis- 
grace they have suffered will prevent a repetition of the 
offence by themselves or others similarly situated. 

But those who for the first time fall within the category 
of juvenile offenders are, for the most part, children who 
have had an evil example set them by their parents, or 
have been allowed to mix with bad companions, or have 
been deliberately tutored into crime. The effect of im- 
prisonment in such cases has been already adverted to, 
and its utter failure as a preventive of crime, and a step 
towards reformation has been sufficiently pointed out. 
This has not been overlooked by the administrators of the 
law, and in courts of justice, when the judge looks with 
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a compassionate eye upon the youth and neglected edu- 
cation of the criminal, he is not unfieqtiently heard to 
pronounce sentence of transportation upon him as a mat- 
ter of kindness, accompanying the sentence with the 
expression of his determination to write to the Secretary 
of State requesting that he may be sent to Parkhurst.* It 
sometimes happens that Parkhurst is full and the boy is 


* Parkhurst prison was established by the statute 1 sad S. Vioi. 
c. 82, which, after reciting that “ it may be of great public ad- 
vantage that a prison be provided in which young offenders may 
be detained and corrected and may receive such instruction and 
be subject to such discipline as shall appear most conducive to 
their reformation, and to the repression of crime, and that the 
buildings at Parkhurst in the Isle of Wight lately used as a mili- 
tary hospital, and as a military asylum for the children of soldiers, 
are buildings which may be conveniently used for such a prison, 1 ’ 
provides, “ that it shall be lawful for her majesty by warrant 
under the royal sign manual to appoint that the said huddings at 
Parkhurst shall be used as a prison for the confinement of such 
offenders as are hereinafter mentioned, as soon as the same can 
be fitted and completed for that purpose.” Under this statute 
power is given to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to direct the removal to Parkhurst of those who are under 
sentence of transportation, and those under sentence of impri- 
sonment, to continue there until transported, or they shall be* 
come entitled to liberty, or until they shall be removed back to 
the prison whence they were taken. Instances of the exercise 
of this power with respect to the latter class, have been exceed- 
ingly few in number ; and by far the greater number of the pri- 
soners at Parkhurst have been allowed to avail themselves of 
her majesty’s pardon, conditional on their emigrating to the co- 
lonies pf Western Australia, New Zealand, or Van Diemen*! 
Land. Parkhurst was adapted for the reception of prisoners on 
the 26th of December, 1838 j and the first report of the visitors 
appointed under the above statute, was presented to the Secre- 
tary of State on the 1st of July, 1839. From that report it 
appears that the prison can accommodate 32ft persons; 20ft 
prisoners in the upper wards, and 120 in the junior ward. They 
are employed in agricultural labor, in learning trades, in pen- 
forming domestic offices, and in school lessons, The workshops 
are within the prison walls ; outside are nearly eighty apres of 
land , for employing the prisoners in agricultural labor. 

Vide st. 1 and 2 Viqt., ch. 82, and the reports of visitors, 1839- 
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therefore at ogee transported, but the sentence and the 
recommendation show the estimate which is made by* 
many of our judges, of the relative value of the two sys- 
tems of punishment. It is at once a recognition of the 
evil of imprisonment, and of the good arising to the crimi- 
nal by being removed from all circumstances which have 
led to the commission of his crime. 

I would propose, therefore, as a second degree of 
punishment, deportation from England to a colony, say 
Canada, where, in asylums properly constituted for that 
purpose, they might receive education, be taught trades, 
and after a time of probation had elapsed, and by their 
labor they had contributed towards defraying the expense 
of their maintenance and teaching, — might be allowed 
in that same colony to live free men, supported by their 
own exertions. If there were a market lor labor there at 
all, they would find their early fault no obstacle to their 
employment, for the training they had gone through 
would more than counterbalance in the mind of the em- 
ployer the cause of their coming to the colony : — i. e., a 
first offence, committed in early youth. An asylum of 
the kind proposed in a colony, has a considerable advan- 
tage over any in England, however well conducted : for at 
the period of discharge employment might immediately 
be obtained in a freshly settled country; since where there 
are new lands to be cleared, a laborer can never be at a 
loss for work, and a boy trained in the country, accus- 
tomed to the climate, and to the kind of labor which he 
would be engaged in, would, as a man be a muph more 
valuable servant than an emigrant that has all to learn, 
and is probably discontented with his situation, and per- 
haps suffering from change of climate. Even if the boys 
of an establishment of this kind in England were after- 
wards sent to the colonies as laborers, by way of remov- 
ing them from the temptation to crime which our dense 
population always presents, they would be comparatively 
helpless and useless, unaccustomed to exercise their 
talents in the contrivances and expedients which, if they 
had been from the first engaged a part of the day in the 
agricultural labor of the colony, would, before the period 
of their discharge, have become familiar to them. 
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The effects of such a system even upon boys who have 
been transported for a second or third offence, and exposed 
to the corrupting influence of the hulks, is well exempli- 
fied in the case of the Penitentiary established at Point 
Puer in Norfolk Island. This was instituted in 1834. In 
its early establishment the value of Tsix months 7 labor of 
200 boys amounted to £1134, and this, taking their cloth- 
ing and maintenance at £25 each, per ann. is very nearly 
half the cost: for 200x25=5000, and half this sum gives 
£2500 for the six months. But £25 is perhaps rather a high 
average, for the cost of each pauper in an Union Work- 
house is considerably lower. The convict upon his arrival 
is allowed to make choice out of six occupations, viz., that 
of a carpenter, sawyer, nailer, shoemaker, tailor, and 
agricultural labor. They rise at five, and after attending 
prayers are marched off in military order to agricultural 
employments till half past eight, when they return to 
breakfast. At half-past nine the boys proceed to their 
different trades; at one they dine, and resume their work 
from two to five; between five and six they sup; from six 
to eight a school is opened under the direction of a school- 
master. and after prayers the boys retire to bed. They 
sleep in hammocks. They are allowed three hearty 
meals per diem; they cultivate the ground upon which 
the vegetables they use are grown, and although the 
buildings were erected under the superintendence of the 
government, all the labor was done by the boys, with the 
exception of a part of the barracks. The good effects of 
the system were soon experienced ; and of 39 boys who 
were removed to this establishment upon their arrival in 
the colony in May, 1834, the greater part of whom were 
afterwards forwarded to Hobart Town for assignment, 20 
were never tried subsequently; seven or eight others but 
once or twice ; whilst, on the other hand, many of the 
boys on the former system during a similar period had 
committed nineteen or twenty offences calling for magis- 
terial interference.* 

But whilst the actual condition of the convict would be 


* Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on Trans- 
portation. Ditto upon Jails, 1835. 
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greatly improved, as compared with what it would have 
been had he remained in this country, the penalty would 
be one which would effectually deter from crime. In 
youth a compulsory removal from a place which we are 
accustomed to and know thoroughly, to one which is 
wholly unknown, is always looked upon with much dread. 
Few of us forget throughout life, the first journey from 
home to school. It required the kindest words of en- 
couragement from our parents to soften the blow, and the 
separation was only acquiesced in by the child because 
he was conscious that it was for his good, and that the 
absence from home would be of short duration. Hold 
out removal from this country as a punishment, with no- 
thing to soften the pang of separation from all the associ- 
ations of childhood, with no one near, just escaped from 
prison himself to tell tales of its comparative comfort, and 
it would be difficult to invent any penalty to all appear- 
ance more frightful. To this it may be added, that there 
would be smalt inducement to train a child to theft, as 
many are now trained, if his instructor in crime were 
fully aware that the first detected offence would place him 
for ever beyond the reach of his influence. 

By thus removing a criminal in the first stage of his 
career, who, if allowed to remain in England, would, with 
the fillip which imprisonment too often gives, gradually 
increase in the gravity and daringness of his crimes, as 
increased experience added skill to his plans of depreda- 
tion, there would no longer remain the means of recruiting 
file ranks of the more desperate offenders. Experience 
of courts of justice and official documents tell us that 
against such persons previous convictions for felony are 
constantly produced in evidence, the consequence of 
which almost invatiably is a sentence of transportation.* 
Then it is that boys are sent to Parkhurst, and adults to 


• By statute 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, sec. 11. If any person 
shall be convicted of any felony not punishable with death, com- 
mitted after a previous conviction for felony j such persons shall 
on such subsequent conviction be liable at the direction of the 
court to be transported beyond the seas for life, or for any term 
not less than seven years j or to be imprisoned for any term, &c. 
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Pentonville prison, there to receive instruction and to be 
subjected to a moral discipline which may ultimately re- 
deem them from their state of degradation. 

In the report of Parkhurst prison for 1844, it appears 
that 139 boys who had left it during the preceding year 
were disposed of in the following manner:— 


Removed for transportation 23 

Sent to the refuge for the destitute 1 

Released with a free pardon 2 

Restored to their friends on the expiration of 

their sentence of imprisonment 3 

Apprentices sent to W. Australia with conditional 

pardon 28 

Ditto to Van Diemen’s Land 21 

Emigrants to Van Diemen’s Land 11 

Sent to Van Diemen’s Land to receive proba- 
tionary passes there 19 

Emigrants to New Zealand 22 

Apprentices to ditto 9 


139 

Out of these, seventeen are stated to be incorrigible. 
What a tale of previous corruption does that word tell of! 
But if the means at hand at Parkhurst or any other simi- 
larly well-arranged penitentiary were used when the 
child was first led into the commission of crimes instead 
of being postponed until he had become a hardened 
criminal, who can doubt but that the work of moral re- 
formation would have been much more rapid and certain 
than it is at present. As it is they are sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land as convicts, in many cases to lead a career 
of infamy for the term for which they may have been 
transported, and eventually to return to this country utterly 
reckless and abandoned. Yet if in 120 cases success 
more or less attended the efforts of the teachers where the 
work of corruption had already gone on for a considerable 
time, how much more success might we expect when 
those efforts were directed to the improvement of natures 
very slightly deteriorated. Experience has taught us what 
might well have been predicated, that Juvenile offenders 
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Ere ft class easily to be reformed, and that the instances 
Where the attempt has failed are those in which the fre- 
quent commission of offences has entirely destroyed die 
moral feeling. It may with safety be laid down that if 
for a first offence removal from this country to a peniten- 
tiary abroad were to take place, no report would affix the 
word “ incorrigible’ 7 to any of its inmates. 

There is another subject connected with the punishment 
ef juvenile offenders which requires an observation . The 
immediate application of the means of reformation which 
I haYe insisted on would be interfered with to a great ex- 
tent, if boys in the interval between their apprehension 
and trial were to be exposed to the contaminating influ- 
ence of a prison; for at present it is notorious that often 
before trial the youthful prisoner has been allowed to be 
taught the lessons of crime by others more experienced 
than himself.* 

It is obvious, however, that in proportion as you dimin- 
ish the number of cases punishable by imprisonment, you 
afford the means of a better system of classification of 
untried offenders while in confinement, and will be bet- 
ter enabled to carry into effect regulations for the purpose 
of separating them from the more depraved. With a 
view to avoiding the contamination to be apprehended 
for the juvenile offender in the intercourse of a jail, Sir 
Eardly Wilmot brought a Bill into the House of Com- 
mons in 1833, which had for its object the introduction 
of a summary trial before two justices, so as to avoid the 
imprisonment before conviction. In asking for leave to 
introduce this bill he stated that in the county which he 


* An instance of the evil resulting from the insufficient classi- 
fication of prisoners occurred at the last assizes. A boy impris- 
oned for a very trifling offence was allowed to hold intercourse 
with others in the prison. A prisoner much older than himself, 
bat whose term of imprisonment expired at the same time, in- 
duced him shortly afterwards to join with him in uttering counter- 
feit coin. Fortunately the boy was detected upon the first attempt, . 
and admitted as evidence against his accomplice. He told his 
story most artlessly, and his testimony being confirmed by other 
witnesses, his corrupter was convicted. So destitute was this poor 
boy, that the night of his discharge was passed in the station house. . 
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represented (Derbyshire) considerably more than half 
the criminal offenders were under twenty-one years of 
age ; and during the last seven years 1300 individuals had 
been tried who w r ere under eighteen, and of these one- 
half were under fifteen. Thus boys being sent to jail for 
they hardly knew what, soon became corrupted or de- 
praved, their sense of shame was destroyed, and they 
were converted into hardened offenders. The bill was 
dropped, but I should feel much inclined to adopt its pro- 
visions so far as to entrust justices with the power of sum- 
mary conviction in all cases where the criminal was 
under sixteen years of age, unless he or his father or his 
mother or nearest relation should require fc trial by jury, 
when the child should be removed to prison to take his 
trial with others. 

One other inquiry remains, — i. e ., the cost of the pro- 
posed system of deportatiou. In its first operation an 
increase of expense would be perceivable, but not to any 
alarming extent; for it has already been shown that a 
penitentiary in a country where labor is valuable, and 
the means of sustenance plentiful^ soon realizes a consi- 
derable sum from the work of its mmates. But if, as it is 
most confidently anticipated, the effect of the system would 
be to lessen the number of criminals in this country, then 
the saving of expenditure which would arise from this 
diminution of the number of offenders would more than 
counterbalance any increase on the other side. So far, 
at any rate, as 11 juvenile offenders” go, the increase of 
expense should not prevent the plan proposed from being 
tried, if in other respects it is good. If a society, by its 
lack of care and foresight, allow any of its young popula- 
tion to be in such a state that the wonder is rather that 
•crime is abstained from, than that it is committed, the 
least which that society can do, — if it demand a penalty 
for the infraction of its laws, — is to take care that the pun- 
ished child is placed in a situation which allows him the 
-opportunity of becoming eventually a good man. If Eng- 
land have a conscience, she ought not to be satisfied with 
dess. 

We next approach those cases in which, although the 
^criminal be an adult, the circumstances attending the 
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commission of the offence, the absence of any previous 
conviction, and the general good character, all betoken a 
nature but little hardened. Imprisonment has been shown 
to hail in these cases as in those of juvenile offenders. 
Deportation to penitentiaries abroad, framed upon the 
model of the Pentonville prison, but with considerable 
alteration, in many of its particulars, of the discipline 
which is necessary to be maintained mere, is what I ven- 
ture to recommend in its stead. 

On the cell of each prisoner at Pentonville is affixed 
the following notice : — 

“ Prisoners admitted into the Pentonville Prison will 
have an opportunity of being taught a trade, and of receiv- 
ing sound moral and religious instruction. They will be 
transplanted to a penal colony in classes, as follows : 

“first class. 

u Prisoners who shall } when sent from this prison , he re- 
ported by the governor and chaplain to have behaved well. 

61 These at the end of eighteen months will be sent to 
Van Diemen’s Land, to receive a ticket of leave on land- 
ing, which, until forfeited by bad conduct, will in that 
country confer most of the advantages of freedom. La- 
bor being in great demand, and wages therefore high, 
the prisoner’s knowledge of a trade will enable him, 
with industry and continued good conduct, to secure a 
comfortable and respectable position in society. Prison- 
ers who obtain tickets of leave may also, by industry and 
good conduct, acquire in a short time means sufficient to 
enable their families to follow them. 

“ SECOND CLASS. 

u Prisoners who have not behaved well. 

“ These, also, at the end of eighteen months, will be 
transported to Van Diemen’s Land, where they will re- 
ceive a probationary pass, which will secure to them 
only a limited portion of their earnings, will admit of 
their enjoying only a small portion of liberty, and will 
subject them to many restraints and privations. 
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“ THIRD CLASS. 

11 Prisoners who have behaved iM. 


(( These Will be transported to Tasman’s Peninsula, k 
small colony occupied only by convicts and a military 
guard, there to be employed m public works in proba- 
tionary gangs, without wages and deprived of liberty ; 
and their families will not .under any circumstances be 
allowed to follow them. Prisoners will see how muck 
depends upon their own conduct during their confine- 
ment in this prison. According to their behavior and 
improvement here, will be their future position in the 
colony to which they will be sent” 

Such are the words of kindness and consolation which 
meet the eye of the convict when he is first introduced 
into this asylum : or his first lessons in reading tell the 
good in store for him if he behave well. He has the hope 
of becoming something better; and the means of know- 
ledge and moral reformation are at hand. At Pentonville 
these have been used successfully. Of 500 men upon 
whom the treatment has been tried, only five or six have 
been pronounced incorrigible: and yet among their ranks 
are many convicted of the most serious offences, and 
whose previous lives had been one continued series of 
crime. Eighteen months of preparation are scarcely too 
long for such as these, and entire separation from all in- 
tercourse with each other is necessary. There are evils, 
however, attendant upon all systems of solitary confine- 
ment, which have been already noticed; and no one 
would seek to impose it except as a lesser evil, by which 
the greater one of the communication of depraved thought 
is prevented. 

In the case of less hardened offenders many alleviations 
of this system might be allowed. The sentence, in order 
to distinguish it from the penalty of (t transportation,” as 
now in use, should be u compulsory emigration for life” 
and the condition of the prisoner should be assimilated to 
that of the emigrant directly he is rendered fit, and is 
capable of maintaining himself. For this purpose so soon 
as he has received from the governor of the prison a cer- 
tificate of proficiency in the trade or occupation he has 
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selected, and one of good moral character from the chap- 
lain, a pardon conditional on his not quitting the colony 
should be granted. These certificates would be ready 
passports for employment, and instead of being regarded 
as memorials of former shame, they would be treasured 
as precious tokens of an improved condition of life. I 
would propose further, that upon copies of these certifi- 
cates being sent to the officers of the parish where the 
emigrant had gained a settlement, it should be compul- 
sory upon them, on the application of the wife, to send 
out to the colony both her and her children. This would 
cure many evils : it would be but right as respects the 
man who has been subjected to a punishment severe in 
the first instance, and which, without the hope of this 
alleviation, would be too severe : and to the unoffending 
wife and children, who have been deprived by the law 
of their natural protector, it would be only common jus- 
tice to hold out to them the means of rejoining him : the 
state of the colony and of the mother country would both 
be benefited ; the parish which would otherwise be bur- 
dened with the support of them for years as paupers, 
would not be prejudiced ; and the scandal which now so 
often occurs from the contraction of a second marriage 
during the life of the first husband or the living in adultery 
—transgressions into which the woman is often almost 
driven by her destitute condition— would be avoided. 
Let the wife rejoin her husband, the children their father, 
and in a country where labor will win a sufficient re- 
muneration, and temptation to crime is thereby dimin* 
ished, they would form an honest, well-conducted emi* 
grant family. 

With regard to female offenders, a similar system 
might well be pursued. Hitherto the plan of transporta- 
tion as respects them, has utterly failed. The evidence 
given before the transportation committee respecting 
female convicts was truly disheartening; but it must be 
recollected that they had lost all sense of shame before 
they left England, and it could hardly be expected that 
they would conduct themselves better when assigned 
as servants in New South Wales, or taken to the factory 
at Paramatta, where but little discipline was maintained. 
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Let them, however, be removed from this country for 
a first offence, placed in penitentiaries abroad, — taught 
occupations which would qualify them to discharge effi- 
ciently the duties of an emigrant’s wife, or of a good 
household servant upon their leaving the penitentiary,— 
granted certificates of acquirement and of moral character, 
and there would be no reason to doubt that the objects of 
criminal punishment would be attained, with regard to 
female offenders both juvenile and adult, as completely 
as has already been anticipated in the case of boys and 
men, and partly proved by the experience of Parkhurst, 
Point Puer, and Pentonville. The general rule is a clear 
one effectually punish crime in its first outbreak;— 
delay can only produce a necessity for severer measures, 
— increased expense to society, greater pain to the of- 
fender, and render after all the success, both in deterring 
from crime and in reforming the criminal, less certain. 

We have thus disposed of the cases in tne first subdivi- 
sion of the offences against property considered not upon 
the ground of the loss which society may have sustained 
by the perpetration of the offence, but with a view to the 
kind of human creature who committed it. The second 
subdivision is more easily disposed of. This, as has 
already been stated, consists of men who, either by the 
fault of the present system, or from an insufficient detect- 
ive police force, have grown gray in guilt. The first of 
these causes, it is to be hoped, will be ultimately removed; 
but for many years, the numbe'rs of this class will neces- 
sarily be considerable. I am unable to suggest any plan 
better adapted to the reform of these offenders than that 
of transportation under Lord Stanley’s orders; cases from 
among them being selected as at present for the prepara- 
tory discipline of Pentonville. The ability displayed by 
such offenders, while it leaves them less excuse for their 
crime, renders a severe punishment needful to prevent 
them from repeating it. With them the profit arising from 
their criminal course is calculated to a nicety, and against 
it are set off the chances of detection, and the fear of punish- 
ment. They have employed their talents against society, 
and they cannot complain of being removed to another 
country where they will have less opportunity of exercis- 
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iog their bad ingenuity in defrauding their neighbors, and 
where, though they must pass a life of hardship at first, 
they have the hope allowed them of ameliorating their 
condition by an improvement in conduct. They would 
thus go through the grades of 

1. jDetention in Norfolk island. 

2. Probation gangs. 

3. Probation passes, by virtue of which they become 

for the first time entitled to a portion of their 
wages. 

4. Ticket of leave, .which has all the effect of a pardon, 

except that they are restricted to the colony. 

5. Pardon. 

Even in these cases, when a convict had obtained to 
the fourth class, it would be desirable that his wife and 
children should be sent out to him at the mutual request 
of both parties. 

The same order of Lord Stanley contains efficient in- 
structions relative to the treatment of female convicts who 
would be in this subdivision.* 

section n. 

2. Offences against property committed with violence. 

This class includes the various kinds of burglary; 
housebreaking; robbery; sending threatening letters 
to extort money, &c. The total number of offenders 
sentenced in the year 1843, in the county of Yorkf for 
crimes included under this head, was 237 : that of crimi- 
nals of the first class 1246; so that we may reckon 
offenders of the second description at about one-fifth of 
the number of those of the first. First offenders are found 
but rarely among their ranks, although sometimes it hap* 


• Vide Order in Appendix. 

t Vide the tables of criminal offenders presented to both Houses 
of Parliament for 1844, page 40. - I have selected the table of 
criminal offenders for the county of York, by way of showing 
the comparative number in each class, as from its large manu- 
facturing and agricultural population it affords a fair criterion for 
the whole of England. 
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pens that a prisoner is presumed to be so from not having 
been before detected. 

In all these cases I would leave the system of transpor- 
tation upon a scale proportioned to the magnitude of the 
offence as it is at present. Much might indeed be said 
against the policy of allowing the return of a convict to 
his former associates in the mother country, even after 
any period of expatriation ; but it is difficult to suggest 
degrees of transportation which would be understood at 
home, excepting those of duration of time: and a bad 
man is sometimes deterred from committing violence in 
addition to the robbery by the remembrance that in that 
case his offence, if detected, would be more severely vi- 
sited. In all the offences of this class, however, the judge 
should be allowed to substitute u Compulsory Emigration” 
for transportation, where sufficient mitigating circum- 
stances exist to justify the change. 


section m. 

3. Forgery and offences against the Currency. 

The observations already made on offenders who make 
use of their talents to defraud their fellow-men, apply to 
this class also. Forgery is never attempted by an unedu- 
cated man. If his knowledge of the law has served to 
preserve him from the penalties of its actual infraction 
before, it has not been from the lack of will to make a 
profit at the expense of society ; but from a fear of the 
attendant punishment. He has previously done many a 
dishonest act, and the desire of profiting still more largely, 
has at last banished all thought of prudence from his mind, 
and he breaks the law. His nature had been corrupted 
long before. 

Transportation is a fit punishment for such an individual, 
as also for the practised coiner: but this latter has fre- 
quently accomplices, more particularly in the offence of 
uttering counterfeit coin, whose character is of a very dif- 
ferent description— foolish victims of the clever principals. 
Compulsory Emigration would deter and yet improve 
such persons. They are generally idle characters, who 
if they once leam that money can be gained more easily 
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by crime than by tabor, are easily tempted to the com- 
mission of a first offence ; but who, if not removed from 
the country, would pursue their vicious course farther, 
until they were at last detected in the commission of a 
great crime. Imprisonment is worse than useless in such 
cases. 


SECTION IV. 

4. Offences against the 'person . 

5. MaUdous offences against property. 

We now enter upon a second great division of crime. 
The fourth class consists of murder; manslaughter; rape; 
abduction and assaults against the person, of various de- 
grees of enormity. In number these again show a de- 
crease from those we have last considered. The convic- 
tions in 1843, in the county of York, amounted only to 
87 cases, many of these being assaults of a comparatively 
trivial nature, for which but a short period of imprisonment 
was inflicted. 

The fifth class includes the various kinds of arson ; de- 
stroying machinery; killing and maiming cattle; and other 
malicious offences against property of a like kind. Of 
these the convictions in the same county and year 
amounted to only 11. 

I have been induced to consider these two classes 
together, since although differing very much in degree, 
they are in many instances the same in character. In 
revenge I seek to do my neighbor an injury; if a stronger 
man I assault him; if weaker I injure nis property; but 
whichsoever of these alternatives be taken, the criminal 
is a very different person from those we have formerly 
treated of. The animus which urges to the committal of 
larceny oar robbery is personal advantage,-- the animus in 
the other is the delight of occasioning a loss of life, or 
limb, or property tq the individual injured. A thief is led 
into crime by the hope of gain, but would gladly receive 
the amount m pounds sterling, without having to undergo 
the labor attending the commission of the crime added tQ 
file chance of punishment upon detection;— -the offender 
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against the person or the malicious injurer of property 
would often put himself into considerable personal peril, 
and sustain great pecuniary loss for the sake of obtaining 
his desired revenge. 

With respect to the punishment now in force for the 
greater crimes of the fourth class, I have no observation 
to make. The question of the expediency of capital pun- 
ishment in any case, has been so largely discussed, that 
it would be unnecessary to argue it here, nor would so 
small a treatise allow space for it. In practice there is 
seldom an execution in this country for any other crime 
than that of murder, and at present at least, no one ha3 
been able to devise any effectual substitute for capital 
punishment in this case. In others, where this awful 
sentence is recorded, it is generally commuted for trans- 
portation for life, and by a recent statute the same punish- 
ment may now by law be inflicted in many cases which 
used to be capital. 

In determining on an adequate punishment for these 
offences, the difficulties are, that on the one hand it must 
be so severe as to deter a man from its commission, even 
when under the influence of excited passion ; on the other, 
it ought in its nature to be such as to lead to an amendment, 
if possible, in the temperament of the offender. Short of 
death, transportation for life is, in its consequences, the 
most dreadful punishment; and the power of inflicting it 
must still be left with the judge, never to be inflicted in 
these cases unless the most urgent necessity demands it. 
Success may possibly attend the new orders of Lord Stan- 
ley; but hitherto every official document from Norfolk 
Island shows that by removing men of this description to 
a place where public opinion exercises no control, and 
where hardship and suffering irritate the mind, fuller 
sway is given to their before ill-governed passions and 
appetites. Again to repeat those dreadful words before 
quoted, “ when a man comes to this island he loses the 
heart of a man, and gets the heart of a beast.” Upon 
criminals, such as these the hope of worldly prosperity is 
not likely to operate: — unaccustomed to self-control, on 
the first opportunity they will again seek the gratification 
of their passions — again plunge into crime— encounter 
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re-transportation as the penalty, — become wild ferocious 
animals in the hopelessness of Norfolk Island, and having 
become worse instead of better in consequence of the 
penalties inflicted by social law, will at last finish by 
meriting and suffering capital punishment: a consumma- 
tion, as it appears from official documents, not unfrequently 
sought by the wretched convict. 

But how will such a criminal best be reformed? He is 
not in general a calculator; self-interest will therefore 
have little influence upon him, and the prospect of rais- 
ing himself in the world would not counterbalance long 
habits of vice, and ungovemed passion. The removing 
him to another country where the standard of civilization 
is lower than in this, although the means of employment 
may be greater, would be hurtful rather than beneficial 
in this case : but a separation from the world, in some 
place where the mind of the prisoner could be educated, 
moral discipline enforced, religious instruction afforded, 
and medical superintendence bestowed, might probably 
be successful after a time. When a man’s passions can 
no longer be controlled by his reason, the first step has 
been taken towards insanity, and if their outbreak be such 
as to lead him to infringe the law, he should be treated as 
laboring under incipient disease of this kind. It is not by 
this intended that there should be an acquittal on the 
ground of insanity, but such criminals should upon con- 
viction be removed to prison, there to remain for not less 
than twelve months, and longer until her majesty be 
pleased to release them, which should be on a certificate 
of confirmed good conduct from the visiting justices, on 
the testimony of the chaplain and governor. Their num- 
bers have been shown to be small, the expense therefore 
would not be great: the prisons as they now exist would 
suffice, for the crowds of offenders w r hich at present fill 
them would be otherwise disposed of: and upon their re- 
lease from prison after so long a discipline it is not likely 
that they would repeat crimes against which the feeling 
of society is strong, — which a watchful police renders 
hazardous, — and which it is to be hoped, their own better 
regulated nature would recoil from. 

But this kind of punishment would be inapplicable to 
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individuals who from ill-reasoning on one point, though 

E erhaps their general character may not have been bad, 
ave been induced to destroy property. They are de- 
stroyers of bams and machinery, but their nature has not 
perhaps been corrupted by any great moral depravity: 
frequently we have proof to the contrary on the trial : but 
they have thought that they were carrying out a great 
principle of good for their class, and in order to enunciate 
it, they have thought themselves obliged — herein follow- 
ing the example of many politicians of a higher grade— 
to occasion a lesser evil. It is impossible under any 
other hypothesis to explain the fact, of the entire absence 
of personal enmity against the farmer injured^ shown in 
the fire cases in Suffolk lately, in the destruction of ma- 
chinery in Lancashire last year, and in Kent in 1830. 
They are suffering great privations, they know no other 
means of awakening public attention to their wants, they 
therefore make this their voice, thinking perhaps that 
they are remedying at the same time some of their griev- 
ances by the means they have taken to make them known. 
Actual transportation is too severe a punishment for these 
men, excepting when the offence has been committed 
under aggravated circumstances; imprisonment in the mode 
above suggested would fail, for by a conviction for a crime 
of this nature such a brand is nxed on the brow of the 
offender that no farmer would afterwards employ him, 
and his lot in England would be wretched. Compulsory 
emigration for life is what I would propose as a penalty 
for crimes of this description. 

For the lesser kinds of offence in this class which be- 
token the irregularity of youth rather than depravity of 
character, imprisonment with hard labor is the best pun- 
ishment. It deters this species of offender; and if the 
numbers in the prisons are lessened, and the worst class 
of criminals removed, but little contamination, if any, 
could be apprehended, and the character of the prisoner 
at least would not be deteriorated. 
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SECTION V. 

1. Other offences not included in the above classes. 

These, with one exception, — perjury, — are of a nature 
to which the concluding remarks of the last section are 
applicable : — for perjury, transportation should be retained. 
The man who wilfully gives false testimony differs but 
little from him who uses a false plate or die. His pun- 
ishment should be the same. 

I have now reviewed all the offences of which our law 
takes cognizance. In many of the punishments altera- 
tions have been suggested, which are put forward in the 
belief that they wifi bear the two great tests which ought 
to be applied to all provisions of this nature, i. e. 7 that 
while they would lead to the prevention of crime/ they 
would at the same time reform the criminal. 

Hitherto, with very rare exceptions, no one has paid 
any attention to the general condition of offenders against 
the laws. Some great crime perhaps concentrates for a 
time a morbid interest upon the individual who has com- 
mitted it, but this is the result of mere curiosity for the 
most part, which is soon exhausted, and no beneficial 
result ensues : the subject is in itself a distasteful one ; no 
man likes to contemplate the degradation of his species, 
and the malefactor is, by general consent, put out of re- 
membrance. It is only thus that the system of wholesale 
transportation, with afi its moral evils, could have gone 
on so long without an attempt at any amendment: year 
after year thousands of wretches were removed from 
England to perpetrate the same or worse crimes else- 
where, and the public was satisfied. The Archbishop of 
Dublin at last laid open its horrors before the lords, many 
of whom acknowledged that they were unaware till then 
of what had been the state of things, and to his efforts 
must be attributed the present improvement in the system. 
To a certain degree, therefore, he has been successful, 
but more, much more, remains to be done. 

It is not enough that the wealthy classes, like the 
Pharisee of old, self-satisfied in their abstinence from a 
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certain set of crimes, in their compliance with the usages 
of society, and in their general intelligence, “ thank God 
that they are not as so many other men are,” and sup- 
pose that there is nothing to amend in a state of society 
which yearly condemns thousands to suffer the penalty 
of crimes to which that very state of society has tempted 
them, and against which it has provided no safeguard. 
Wealth and power were not given either to enable the 
possessors to enjoy in greater abundance the pleasures 
of sense, or even to sit down in quiet comfort, well 
pleased with themselves that they have no temptation to 
do evil. Riches and greatness are the talents which the 
lord who went on a far journey confided to his servants, 
to be used so as to bring him at his coming an ample 
return. Let the landlord at that day be able to greet his 
greater master with “ Lord, thou gavest me abundance, 
anddo ! I have used it to enlarge thy kingdom ; here are 
the tenants and the laborers whom I have lived among 
and instructed, as well by kind words as example— they 
are good Christians and happy men — let them be my 
companions for eternity!” Let the princely merchant 
and wealthy manufacturer be able to reply, “Lord, I had 
not extensive estates confided to me, but I have had 
numerous dependents. I have forborne to enrich myself 
as much as I might have done, in order to afford to these 
people the instruction and the comforts without which 
man sinks into the brute. Here are my work people, my 
porters, my clerks — thy talent has gained ten!” Were 
such the rule instead of the exception, we should not 
need to build jails and workhouses. But this happy state 
of things cannot be expected yet, even if all were as 
much alive to the duties of their high station as, I thank 
God, many are ;— for changes in society go on slowly. 
In the mean time it only remains that legislators do their 
duty too; and when they find a poor wretch steeped to 
the lips in misery and guilt, let them look with compas- 
sion upon him. however low he may be fallen; and for 
His sake in wnose image he was made, endeavor to 
rescue him from degradation and sin, and restore the 
lost prodigal to his Father and theirs. 
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Convict Discipline. Ordered by the Heme of Commons to he 
printed , 3 April , 1843 . 

Copt of a DISPATCH from Lord Stanley to Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir John Franklin . 

Downing-street, 25 November, 1842. 
Sir, 

I avail myself of the departure from this country of the 
newly appointed secretary at Van Diemen’s land ; as the 
most convenient opportunity I could find for conveying 
to you those instructions on the subject of convict disci- 
pline, which you will for some time past have been 
expecting to receive. The delay which has occurred in 
settling a question at oncq so arduous and so important, 
has been inevitable ; and even yet it is not in my power 
to announce the completion of the measures requisite for 
enabling you to carry into effect the views of tne minis- 
ters of the crown. But I do not regret a postponement 
which has enabled me and my colleagues carefully to 
examine the ground we propose to occupy, aided by all 
the information to be drawn from the Report of the recent 
Committee of the House of Commons, and from the evi- 
dence on which that report proceeded; and from other 
channels of intelligence which have been opened to us 
since the close of the labors of that committee. 

In proceeding to signify to you the conclusions to which 
Her Majesty’s Government have been led by this course 
of inquiry, I propose to sacrifice to perspicuity every 
object which would interfere with it; and to that end I 
will state at the outset what are the topics to which I pro- 
pose to address myself, and what is the order in which 
I am about to notice them. 
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First, then, I will endeavor to state what are the 
general principles by which Her Majesty’s Government 
will be guided in the management of the convict popula- 
tion in the penal colonies. 

Secondly, I will consider, in their order, each of the 
five stages through which a convict will have to pass 
from the commencement of his sentence until he shall 
attain (as often as it may be attainable) a pardon either 
absolute or conditional. 

Thirdly, I will indicate what are the legal instruments 
to be completed, and what the official appointments and 
arrangements to be made before those general principles 
can be carried entirely into effect; and those specific 
rules fully executed. Hence you will readily collect to 
what extent this dispatch can be taken as an instruction 
for your immediate guidance, and how far it is to be un- 
derstood as merely preparatory to the introduction of the 
new system of convict discipline. 

Reverting to this distribution of the topics to be noticed, 
I shall first explain what are the general principles by 
which hei; Majesty’s Government propose to be guided 
in the management of the convict population in the penal 
colonies. 

You will readily anticipate that I am not about to enter 
into any abstract or speculative inquiries on the subject of 
the punishment of crime, or as to the particular form of 
punishment administered in our penal colonies. My ob- 
ject is merely to state some broad conclusions which it is 
necessary to premise, in order to render intelligible the 
objects of the more minute regulations which will follow. 
Her majesty’s government, then, regard it as indispen- 
sable, that every convict transported, whether for a longer 
or a shorter period, should actually undergo that punish- 
ment without either pardon or mitigation for some prede- 
termined period, bearing, in each case, a proportion to 
the length of the sentence. W e further think that it should 
be reserved to the queen herself to make any exception 
from this rule ; and that the royal prerogative of mercy 
should not be delegated to the governor of the colony in 
such terms as would enable him to relax it. We do not, 
however, contemplate a state of things in which the con- 
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vict, suffering under the sentence of the law ; should ever 
be excluded from the hope of amending his condition by 
blameless or meritorious behavior, or from the fear of 
enhancing the hardships of it by misconduct. On the 
contrary, to keep alive an invigorating hope, and a salu- 
tary dread at every stage of the progress of the prisoner 
from the commencement to the close of his punishment, 
appears to us to be an indispensable part of the discipline 
to which he should be subjected. Further, we contem- 
plate the necessity of subjecting every convict to suc- 
cessive stages of punishment, decreasing in rigor at each 
successive step until he reaches that ultimate stage in 
which he shall be capable of a pardon either absolute or 
conditional, though not ever entitled to demand that in- 
dulgence of right. It is, moreover, our opinion that the 
transition from one stage of punishment to another less 
severe should be withheld from any convict who, by mis- 
conduct, may have forfeited his claim to such mitigation, 
(hi the other hand, we think that a course of meritorious 
or blameless conduct in any one stage should entitle the 
convict in any future stage of punishment to such propor- 
tionate relaxations of the severity of his condition as may 
be compatible with his continuance in it ; and that such 
good conduct should ultimately have a favorable effect 
whenever the question of granting a pardon may be ripe 
for decision. To these general principles it is to be added, 
that in the case of certain classes of convicts sentenced to 
transportation for not more than seven years, her ma- 
jesty^ government propose that the first stage of punish- 
ment should be undergone, not in the colony, but in a 
penitentiary in this country; and that the convicts should, 
at the expiration of a given time, be sent to the colony, 
there to enter on such stage of penal discipline as may m 
each particular case be indicated by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

I should leave unnoticed the most important of all the 
general principles to which the ministers of the crown 
took, so far as respects the convict himself and the society 
in which he is to live, if I omitted to add that we antici- 
pate from a systematic course of moral and religious 
instruction, which the congregation of the convicts in 
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masses will afford, the means of applying such salutary 
influences as may best qualify them for entering on the 
temptations of an independent course of life, and may 
induce them to betake themselves to industrious and use- 
ful pursuits. 

. Secondly, such being the general principles by which 
her majesty’s government propose to be guided, I will 
next consider in their order, each of the five stages 
through which a convict will have to pass. For the sake 
of distinctness, they may be described as follows : 1. De- 
tention at Norfolk Island. 2. The Probationary Gang. 
3. The Probation Passes. 4. Tickets of Leave ; and, 5. 
Pardons. 

. 1st. Detention in Norfolk Island will be the invariable 
consequence of all sentences of transportation for life j 
and will also be applied to the more aggravated cases of 
convicts sentenced to any term not less than fifteen years. 
Four years will be the longest period, and two years the 
shortest period, for which any convict will be sentenced 
to detention at Norfolk Island. In each case the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department will, between these 
limits, indicate the length of time for which the convict is 
to be detained at that place. This statement is, however, 
applicable only to the cases of convicts transported direct 
from the United Kingdom. It will be left to the discretion 
of the Governors of New South Wales and of Van Die- 
men’s Land respectively, to transport convicts under simi- 
lar colonial sentences, either to Norfolk Island, or to the 
penal settlement of Port Arthur in Van Diemen’s Land, 
of which the regulations and discipline will be nearly 
similar. 

Arrived at Norfolk Island, the convict will be employed 
at hard labor. No authority except that of the queen her- 
self will be competent to abridge the time of his detention 
there. On the other hand, the misconduct of the convict 
in Norfolk Island may have the effect of prolonging his 
detention there indefinitely, within the limits of the term 
of his original sentence. 

But although even good conduct on the part of the con- 
vict cannot abridge the duration of this part of his sentenoe, 
yet any one who, by a course of blameless or meritorious 
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behavior at Norfolk Island, shall have established a claim 
to favorable consideration, will have the benefit of that 
claim in the future stages of his career. 7 

To estimate at the end of four years, or even two years, 
the good or the bad conduct which a convict may have 
observed through so long a period, would hardly be prac- 
ticable, unless some system were adopted of daily or 
weekly notation of the conduct, whether meritorious or 
culpable, of each. At this distance, I do not propose to 
enter on topics so minute as these; they are more fitly 
matter for local regulation. But whatever regulation may 
be made, should have for its object to leave as little as 
possible to general and indistinct recollection, and to 
make the attestation of good or of bad conduct as much 
asjpossible a matter of cotemporary record. 

Before I pass from the subject of detention at Norfolk 
Island, it will be convenient that I should notice in what 
manner it is proposed to encounter some of the difficulties 
which would seem to oppose this part of the general de- 
sign. 

At present, the whole convict discipline of Norfolk Is- 
land is under the charge of an officer engaged in the trial 
of a series of experiments suggested by himself. For 
reasons in no degree incompatible with the respect due 
to that gentleman, it is proposed to relieve him from that 
charge. An officer to be called the superintendent or 
commandant of Norfolk Island, will proceed to that place 
as soon as may be practicable^ and will be the bearer of 
detailed instructions for his guidance in the discharge of 
his official duties. 

This officer will, however, be placed under the imme- 
diate authority of the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 
For that purpose the island will be detached from the 
Government of New South Wales, and annexed to the 
Van Diemen’s Land Government. 

To make clear room for the commencement of the new 
System at Norfolk Island, it will be necessary to remove 
from that place to Van Diemen’s Land a large proportion 
of the prisoners who are already in confinement there. 
Such of them as were convicted in the United Kingdom 
should be thus disposed of, together with so many of 
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those convicted in New South Watei or Van Diemen’i 
Land as Captain Maconochie, from his knowledge of 
their characters and conduct, may deem entitled by such 
a transfer, to be relieved from the severer discipline which 
will hereafter be introduced in Norfolk Island. When 
arrived at Van Diemen’s Land, the present convict popu- 
lation of Norfolk Island should either be sent to Port Ar- 
thur, or placed in such one of the classes of convicts at 
Van Diemen’s Land as may be most appropriate to the 
case of each person. 

A proper military force will be stationed at Norfolk 
Island, and the convicts there will be employed under 
the direction of an officer of the Ordnance, in any neces- 
sary repair or enlargement of the barracks for the recep- 
tion of that force. They will also be employed in pre- 
paring the necessary lodging for the reception of the total 
number of convicts whom it is intended to place on the 
island. Agricultural labor for their own subsistence will, 
of course, be an occupation which must be deemed of 
primary importance. 

Norfolk Island must be regarded exclusively as a place 
of confinement. No person must be permitted to dwell 
there except the convicts, the persons employed in the 
superintendence of them, the families of those persons, 
and the military. The commandant must be armed with 
summary power to remove all persons who are not either 
convicts undergoing their sentence, or military in charge 
aver them, reporting of course, to the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land for his sanction, every such proceeding. 
These powers must be imparted to the commandant by 
law, and for that purpose an enactment must be proposed 
to the Legislative Council of Van Diemen’s Land. 

I anticipate that the total number erf convicts Who will 
be annually sent from this country to Norfolk Island wiU 
not exceed 1000, and that the total number of such con- 
victs who will be ever resident there at any one time will 
not much exceed 3000. Some addition may be made by 
convicts sent to Norfolk Island from New South Wales or 
Van Diemen’s Land. The number will not probably be 
large. But although any such Australian convicts may 
be detained at Norfolk Island until they shall have become 
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entitled to the probation pass, hereafter described, t hey 
must, on becoming so entitled, be removed to undergo 
the subsequent stages of punishment, die Van Diemen’s 
Land convicts in New South Wales, and the New South 
Wales convicts m Van Diemen’s Land. 

The second stage of punishment is that of the proba- 
tion gangs. These gangs will be assembled in Van Die- 
men’s Land. They will be composed first of convicts 
who have passed through the period of detention at Non* 
folk Island, and secondly of convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation for a less term than life, who may be indicated 
by* die Secretary of State for the Home Department as 
proper to be placed in this class. The probation gangs 
will be employed in the service of the Government, a and, 
with rare exceptions, in the unsettled districts of die 
colony. No convict placed in the probation gang will 
pass less than one, or more than two years there, except 
in case of misconduct. Here, as in the case already 
mentioned, a cotemporary record should be preserved 
of the good or the bad conduct of the convict. Of good con- 
duct the reward would be earned in the ulterior stages of 
his punishment. His bad conduct would be followed by 
the penalty of detention for a proportionate period in the 
probation gang. 

The probation gang3 will be employed in hard labor. 
But the labor of all should not be equally hard. Every 
gang should be broken into two or three divisions, dis- 
tinguished from each other by such mitigations of toil or 
other petty indulgences as may be compatible with the 
condition of criminals suffering the punishment of their 
offences. By transference of the men from one of these 
divisions to the otheT, an effective system of rewards and 
penalties might be established, of which the enjoyment 
or Ae terror would be immediate. This system appears 
to be already in operation in Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
regulations generally, in which, of course, modifications 
may from time to time be made by the local authorities, 
eeem well adapted to their object. 

An officer hereafter to be more particularly mentioned, 
who would have the title of Comptroller of Convicts, will 
have the general superintendence of the probation gangs, 
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and at his suggestion alone will relaxations or indulgences 
he granted to any member of them. 

My present estimate is, that provision ought to be made 
lor placing the probation gangs in Van Diemen’s Land on 
a footing which will admit of the maintenance and em- 
ployment of a number of convicts at one time, amounting 
to 8,000. This large number of prisoners may be divided 
as at present, into gangs of from 250 to 300 men each. 
They must be hutted, or quartered in situations where 
they can undertake and execute in concert, works of public 
utility. With a view to co-operation in such works and 
in order that they may live under one common superin- 
tendence and control, their settlements must be in the 
vicinity of each other; while, on the other hand, that 
vicinity must not be so close as to admit of easy communi- 
cation between different gangs, or any concert between 
them to resist the authority under which they are placed] 

In subordination to the comptroller there will be em- 
ployed, for the superintendence of the probation gangs, 
first, religious teachers, being clergymen of the Establish- 
ed Church or Wesleyan methodists, or Roman-catholic 
priests. Every such teacher will be liable to immediate 
suspension from office by the comptroller, subject to the 
Governor’s ultimate decision. 

There will also be attached to each probation gang an 
overseer, with such subordinate officers as may be neces- 
sary for giving effect to his authority. But until the compt- 
roller himself shall have been appointed, I shall abstain 
from entering upon any detailed statement of the extent 
of this establishment. 


, It will be the duty of the comptroller to establish all 
necessary rules for the employment of the probation gang. 
All such rules must be laid before the Governor, who will 
be authorized either to disallow them altogether, or to 
suspend the execution of them provisionally. 

Weekly returns will be made by every overseer and 
by the religious teacher to the comptroller, in which report 
a statement is to be comprised of the good or bad conduct 
of every member of each of the probation gangs. From 
such reports will be compiled periodically some account 
of the character of each man, reduced to some scale of 
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numerical notation, from which may at anytime be drawn 
an estimate of the claims of each on the indulgence of 
the Crown, or of the just liability of each to an enchanced 
rigor of punishment. 

After a convict shall have passed through the probation 
gang, he will next proceed to the third stage of punish- 
ment, and become the holder of a probation pass. But 
no convict may enter on this stage except on two con- 
ditions. Of these, the first is the obtaining from the compt- 
roller of convicts a certificate of general good conduct, to 
be drawn from the records already mentioned; and 
secondly, the having fully served in the probation gang 
during the whole of the period for which the convict had 
been placed there. 

The essential distinction between the third stage and 
those which preceded it will be that the holder of a pro- 
bation pass may, with the consent of the Government, 
engage in any private service for wages, such wages to 
be paid and accounted for as subsequently mentioned. 

The contract for private service is to be void unless 
made with the Governor’s sanction, either previous or 
subsequent, and is, by the terms of it, to be terminable at 
the Governor’s pleasure. 

The holders of probation passes are to be divided into 
three classes. The difference between the members of 
the three classes will consist in the different rules under 
which they will be placed regarding their hiring and 
wages. Those who may be in the first or lowest class 
must obtain the previous consent of the Governor to any 
contract of service. Those who are in the second or third 
classes may engage in any service without such previous 
sanction, provided that the engagement be immediately 
reported to the Governor for his subsequent sanction. 
Again the members of the first class will receive from 
their employers one* half only of their wages; the mem- 
bers of the second class two-thirds only of their wages; but 
the members of the third class the whole of what they may 
so earn. The wages kept back from the members of first 
and second classes must be paid by the employer into the 
savings bank. For the expenditure of the wages actually 
paid to him, the holder of the probation pass, of whatever 
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elasa^ must account when required by the comptroller of 
convicts, or by any person acting under his authority. 

The holders of probation passes are to be arranged in 
the three classes already mentioned by the Governor, at 
his discretion. He will have regard to length of service, 
to good or bad conduct, and to every other circumstance 
which should influence his decision; and he may, if he 
shall see cause, degrade the holder of such a pass from 
a higher to a lower class. 

In case of gross misconduct, the Governor may resume 
the probation pass, and send back the convict to serve in 
the probation gang. But whenever he shall have recourse 
to any such exercise of authority, it will be his duty to 
make a special report to the Secretary of State for his in* 
formation, and for his sanction of the proceedings. 

The proportion of the wages earned by the holder of a 
probation pass, and paid by the employer into the savings 
bank, is there to be detained until the convict shall have 
been transferred into the class of holders of tickets of 
leave, when, and not before, it is to be paid over to the 
convict. But in the event of a convict forfeiting his pro* 
bation pass by misconduct, the whole amount of the 
deposit is to be forfeited to the queen. It will in each 
such case remain to be determined how far any part of 
the forfeiture may be subsequently remitted in favor of 
the convict himself in case of amendment, or in favor of 
his family if the convict should die before any remission 
of the forfeiture. 

If the holder of a probation pass should be unable to 
obtain employment in any private service, he must return 
to the service of the government, to be employed without 
wages, receiving merely the ordinary rations of food and 
clothing. Such persons will not be worked in company 
with convicts in the probation gangs, nor will they be 
continued in the service of the government after they can 
obtain an eligible private service. 

Holders of probation passes thus lapsing into the service 
of the government, must not be so employed, except m 
one or the other of the two following modes; that is, 
either, first, in the making and repair of reads, or secondly, 
as members of jobbing parties hired ont by the govern* 
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inent, for the performance, under the direction of the 
comptroller of convicts, of agricultural labor for the behoof 
of some private person. Such jobbing parties for the per- 
formance of rural works by contract are to be composed 
exclusively of the holders of probation passes. The con- 
tracts are to be made by the comptroller, and all the 
earnings of the jobbing parties so employed are to be 
paid to the commissariat chest, to the credit of the Lords 
of the Treasury. 

The prohibition of employing the holders of probation 
passes in the service of the government for hire, or of so 
employing them in any other mode of labor than one or 
the other of the two modes already indicated, must be 
considered as a peremptory and inflexible rule. 

The holders of probation passes will be incompetent to 
maintain any suit or action against any person whatever. 
But at the instance of a person so situated the comptroller 
of convicts will sue his employer, if necessary, for the 
amount of any wages earned by the convict and unpaid. 
The holder of a probation pass will, in like manner, not 
be liable to any civil suit or action by any person. If the 
pass-holder should be indebted to his employer in any 
sum of money, the employer may, with the consent of 
the comptroller of convicts, but not otherwise, pay him- 
self the amount of that debt by withholding from the 
convict any proportion of his earnings which, according 
to the preceding regulations, may be payable to the con- 
vict himself. 

The holders of probation passes are all to be placed 
under the special superintendence of some magistrate 
residing in the district within which such pass-holders 
may be employed. Every pass-holder is to be inspected 
by such magistrate once at least in each month, and the 
magistrate is to make monthly reports to the comptroller 
of convicts of the result of every such inspection. 

There is no absolute limit, saving only the continuance 
of the sentence, which must necessarily terminate the 
continuance of a convict in the class of holders of proba- 
tion passes. The transition from that class into the class 
of holders of tickets of leave, is always to be a matter of 
grace and favot, and never a matter of strict right. 
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The fourth stage through which the convict must post 
before obtaining a pardon is, that of the holders of tickets 
of leave. The essential condition of this class is, that 
they possess what may be termed a u probationary and 
revocable pardon , 77 valid in the colony in which it is 
granted, but of no avail elsewhere. 

No convict can obtain a ticket of leave before half of 
the terra of the original sentence shall have expired. In 
the case of persons sentenced for life, that indefinite term 
shall, for the purpose of this computation, be counted as 
twenty-four years. 

Further, no person may be transferred from the class 
of probation pass-holders into the class of ticket-of leave 
holders, until he shall have held the probation pass for a 
term equal to the difference between half the sentence 
and the shortest period at which, under that sentence, the 
convict might have arrived at the stage of a probation 
pass-holder. The rule thus stated with a view to preci- 
sion, will at first sight appear obscure. An illustration 
will dispel that obscurity: Thus, suppose the case of a 
convict for life, or, as has already been explained, for 
twenty-four years; half of his sentence is twelve years; 
the shortest period at which, under his sentence, such a 
convict could have reached the stage of a probation pass- 
holder, would be six years, for he must have passed four 
at Norfolk Island, and two in the probation gang. Deduct 
those six years from the twelve years already mentioned, 
and there will remain six years; during which the con- 
vict must, according to the rule already given, hold his 
probation pass. More briefly, it may be stated thus, 
namely, that one-half of the term of the sentence must 
be passed in one or other of the three first stages of pun- 
ishment. But supposing that by misconduct the length 
of the first or of the second stage may have been in- 
creased, no decrease will on that account be permitted 
in the third stage ; on the contrary, in the case supposed 
the whole term of punishment in the three first classes 
would endure for a greater period than one-half of the 
original sentence. 

The fifth and last stage which a convict can reach dur- 
ing the continuance of the term of his sentence is, that of 
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a pardon, conditional or absolute. It is almost superfluous 
to say that no one will be able to claim a pardon of rightj 
but that it must in every instance be an act of pure grace 
and favor. 

Pardons may be granted either by the queen directly, 
or by the governor in the exercise of the royal prero- 
gative delegated to him for that express purpose. Her 
majesty will not, of course, fetter her own discretion 
as to the exercise of this power in favor of any con- 
vict during an y stage of his punishment. But the dele- 
gation of the royal prerogative io the governor will be 
made in such terms as to deprive him of the power of 
granting pardons until the prescribed period of punish- 
ment in the three first stages shall have been undergone : 
nor will a pardon granted by the governor be of any avail 
beyond the limits of the Australian colonies. No convict 
will be capable of this indulgence until he shall have 
reached the stage of the holder of a ticket of leave. 

Reverting to the arrangement already mentioned, it 
remains that I should indicate what are the legal instru- 
ments to be completed, and what are the official appoint- 
ments and arrangements to be made, before the general 
principles already stated can be completely carried into 
effect, and the specific rules already laid down can be 
fully executed. 

Under this head I have first to refer to the case of those 
convicts to whom expectations of a mitigated punishment 
have already been held out. To clear the ground effect- 
ually for the introduction of the system which it is pro- 
posed to introduce, the first step will be, to satisfy all the 
reasonable expectations which have already been excited, 
that so the convict population in future may be brought, 
without any exception, within the reach of the same ge- 
neral system of discipline. The Governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land will therefore be authorized to make in favor 
of those prisoners who have passed through the first stage 
of probation in the gangs such relaxation of the penal 
discipline as he may deem expedient. The time so 
passed will be taken as part of that which they woydd 
otherwise be required to pass as holders of probation 
passes. They will be admitted into the class of probation 
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pass-holders as soon as Ate necessary change of the law 
shall permit them to acquire that indulgence. 

Farther, the rules already laid down are not to have a 
retrospective operation to the prejudice of those convicts 
already in the colony who may have conducted thera- 
ealves so as to entitle them to expect die benefits held 
out under the existing regulations. In their favor the 
governor will be authorized so far to relax end mitigate 
me new system, as not to disappoint the hopes which 
they have been encouraged to form. 

Thus much being provided for the past, it remains to 
consider how security can be best taken for the accom- 
plishment of the future objects to which I have referred. 

In the first place, a change in the statute law of this 
country will be necessary. Her majesty’s government 
propose to recommend to Parliament to alter the statute 
8 & 3 Will. 4, c. 62, so far as to vest in the queen the 
power of regulating whatever relates to the length of ser- 
vice, and the acquisition of property, by transported con- 
victs. 

A change in the royal commission and instructions 
will also be necessary, in order to define with greater 
precision the extent to which her majesty’s prerogative of 
mercy will hereafter be delegated to the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land. It may be requisite that a new and per- 
haps an enlarged establishment should be formed for the 
reception and management of convicts in Norfolk Island, 
and in Van Diemen’s Land. I have already intimated 
that in Van Diemen’s Land an officer is to be appointed 
with the title of u Comptroller General of Convicts.” His 
duty will be to superintend the whole of this branch of 
the public service, acting, of course, in subordination to 
the governor, and according to the instructions of her 
majesty’s government. The comptroller will not communi- 
cate with the governor through the colonial secretary, but 
directly, and in his own person. He will in effect be very 
nearly a second colonial secretary for this particular branch 
Of the public service. He will be dispatched from this 
country, and will be paid by Hie lords of the treasury. 
Subordinate to the comptroller will be the whole body of 
officers employed in the convict department, whether fot 
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the education or the religious instruction of the convicts, 
or as overseers, or otherwise. 

It will be the duty of the comptroller to draw out and 
submit to the governor detailed regulations for the employ- 
ment of the probation gangs, and otherwise for giving 
complete effect to the system already described. No such 
regulations will take effect without the governor’s previous 
sanction. A periodical report must be transmitted by the 
comptroller, through the governor, to the secretary of state, 
of the condition of the convicts — of the working and pro- 
gress of the system — of any defects or errors which expe- 
rience may bring to light — of the best means for correcting 
and amending them — of the state and efficiency of the 
convict establishments, and of the expense connected 
with them — and of the methods by which economy and 
efficiency may be most effectually promoted. Great im- 
portance will be attached to the discharge of this duty 
with punctuality, exactness, and perspicuity, and it will 
be the especial duty of the comptroller to draw up his 
periodical reports in a plain and methodical form, con- 
veying all the requisite statistical information unembar- 
rassed by any speculative disquisitions, and to support 
every recommendation for any amendment of the system, 
by a clear and brief exposition of the reasons, and by as 
minute an estimate as possible of the pecuniary and other 
consequences attendant on any such change. 

Such is the general plan of convict discipline which I 
have to prescribe for your guidance. Until the contem- 
plated Act of Parliament shall have passed, the new 
Royal Commission and Instructions issued, the requisite 
local laws enacted, and the proposed appointments made, 
you will, I am aware, be able but very imperfectly to 
execute these instructions. Immediate preparation may, 
however, be in progress for the execution of them, and 
especially it will be your duty to avoid, in future, raising 
any expectations or adopting any measure whicn would 
interfere with the introduction of this system at the earliest 
practicable period. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Stanley. 
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Copy of a DISPATCH from Lord Stanley , to 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir John Franklin. 

Downing-street, 25 November 1842. 
Sir, 

In my dispatch of this date. No. 175, 1 have comma* 
nicated to you very fully the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to the future conduct of the system of trans- 
portation in reference to male convicts. An equally im- 
portant, and in some respects a more difficult subject, is 
the application of the same sentence to the cases of female 
convicts. 

The difficulties are greater, inasmuch as those with 
whom we have to deal are in general fully as depraved 
as the male convicts, while it is impossible to subject 
them to the same course of discipline; and thus no alter- 
native seems to be left but either to detain them in actual 
confinement, or to permit them to enter, in some mode or 
other, into the mass of the population, where the know- 
ledge of their former characters subjects them to continual 
degradation; and having neither sound principles, nor 
feelings of self-respect to protect them, and surrounded 
by peculiar temptations arising out of the peculiar state of 
the population, it is hardly to be wondered that they be- 
come, with few exceptions, at once reckless and hopeless, 
and plunge deeper and deeper into misery and crime. 

Looking to the alarming disproportion which exists, and 
must continue to exist, in Van Diemen’s Land between 
the sexes, it would obviously be the policy and the wish 
of the Government to carry into actual execution the sen- 
tence of transportation on females as generally as possi- 
ble : but I cannot but feel that the Government are bound, 
at the same time, to give to these unhappy beings every 
chance for reformation, and that they incur a serious re- 
sponsibility by inflicting upon them a sentence which 
rather furnishes additional incentives to vice, than encour- 
agement and facilities for reformation ; ana I am com- 
pelled to express my fears that female transportation, as 
it has hitherto been conducted, has partaken more of the 
former than of the latter character. 
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According to the present system, it appears that on the 
arrival of a female convict ship, notice is given to parties 
desirous to apply for assigned servants ; and that the 
females so applied for are immediately transferred to the 
service of their employers, while the remainder are de- 
tained in the female factory. 

It may appear extraordinary, looking to the great . 
scarcity of females, and the great demand for their ser- 
vices in Van Diemen’s Land, that there should, in ordinary 
circumstances, be any “ remainder” left upon the hands of 
the Government ; yet I am informed, that not only is this the 
case, but that great difficulty is experienced in disposing 
of these females. If this be so, it is a fact which marks 
most strongly the general feelings of the population, and 
the almost insuperable difficulties with which these poor 
creatures have to contend in the attempt, if ever made, to 
return to a better and more respectable line of life. 

The system of assignment in regard to male convicts 
has been loudly and unequivocally condemned; I confess, 

I think myself, too loudly and too indiscriminately, though 
I am not insensible to the many and obvious objections 
which may be urged against it. But whatever these ob- 
jections may be, they apply with at least equal weight to 
the case of females, aggravated, as it seems to me, by 
other and peculiar objections, which will readily suggest 
themselves. I have no doubt that the local government 
do their utmost to throw the shield of their protection 
around these women; but the difficulty of obtaining ad- 
mission for them into respectable situations is notorious; 
and assigned to the less scrupulous and less moral portion 
of the community, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
they must be continually exposed to criminal solicitation, 
to grievous oppression, and often to personal violence ; 
while, from their previous character, little confidence is 
placed, or can be placed, in the truth of their complaints, 
if they should venture, or be disposed to complain to 
superior authority. 

Yet I am unwilling to believe but that even among these 
women there are some, perhaps even many, who maybe 
capable of better things; on whom instruction, careful 
superintendence, and, above all, the stimulus of hope, 
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might work beneficial effects, and make their sentence, 
instead of being a curse to themselves and to the oolong 
contributory to the advantage and benefit of both. 

But in anxiously considering this question with my 
colleagues, we are decidedly of opinion that no real 
amount of good can be effected, without putting am abso- 
lute stop to the system of assignment of females; and I 
am therefore to convey to you the instructions of Her 
Majesty's Government, that you do not permit the future 
assignment of any female convicts who may arrive sub- 
sequent to the receipt of this dispatch, or who may net 
have been already assigned. 

I am aware that this may occasion, in the first instance, 
some, and perhaps a considerable increase of expense; 
but Her Majesty's Government are of opinion that the 
interests invoked are too important and too urgent, to allow 
such considerations to interfere with the immediate adop- 
tion of a system recommended by motives of justice and 
humanity. 

You will therefore consider yourself authorized, in re- 
spect of females who may hereafter arrive, either to hire 
buildings for their confinement and superintendence apart 
from those who are already in the colony; or, if that can- 
not be accomplished at a reasonable expense, to detain 
the convict ship in which they may arrive, and in which 
some arrangements will have been made for their classi- 
fication, and to allow them to remain on board until you 
shall be able to effect more permanent arrangements. 

All accounts which I have received concur in repre- 
senting the state of the female factories at Hobart Town 
and Launceston as exceedingly discreditable; as crowded 
to such an extent, as not only to have rendered it neces- 
sary to abandon all attempts at employing the greater 
portion of the prisoners, but as defying all classification, 
and subjecting every class of offenders to the contamina- 
tion of mutual bad example, in rooms so crowded, that, 
according to very high authority, it has occurred that the 
whole of the prisoners have been unable to lie down at 
one time, ana that a portion have been kept standing 
while others rested. 

In these factories are confined convicts who are unable 
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to obtain assignments, together with those who have 
been returned from assignment for the purposes of pun- 
ishment, and those who being with child from illicit 
connections are thrown back on the hands of the govern- 
ment; and who, after their delivery, and being attended 
to at the public expense, again go forth, leaving their 
children a burthen on the public through the whole period 
of infancy and childhood, to return again in many cases, 
under similar circumstances. 

This is a system which it is necessary altogether to re- 
model; while it continues, the evil which it engenders is 
constantly perpetuating and increasing itself. No re- 
spectable person will take a servant out of such a school : 
those who go out from it, go out to all sorts of temptations * 
and vice, and again return, adding by their numbers to 
the crowds which render discipline impossible, and by 
their language and example, to the mass of vice which 
prevents the inmates from being healthily absorbed into 
the population. 

I proceed to state to you the manner in which Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to deal with a state of 
things so fearful, and requiring so urgently a prompt and 
effectual remedy. 

It is our intention that measures should be adopted, 
with the least possible delay, for the construction, in a 
healthy situation, inland, and at a distance certainly not 
less than twenty miles from Hobart Town, of a peniten- 
tiary, upon the most approved plan, capable of containing 
at least 400 female prisoners. Instructions have been 
given to the Inspectors of Prisons in England to prepare 
the plan of such a building, which will be constructed at 
the expense of the Home Government. Immediately on 
the receipt of this dispatch, you will in concurrence with 
your council, institute inquiries as to the best site for such 
a prison ; taking into consideration the healthiness of the 
situation, constant and easy access to good water, facili- 
ties of transport of building materials, and especially the 
neighborhood of stone and timber ; but above all, the 
former. When, in conjunction with your council, you 
shall have decided on the site, you will immediately re- 
port to me your selection, and the reasons which have 
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influenced yon in making it; but you will not think it 
necessary to await my approval before you commence 
such preparations as do not require that you should have 
the plan before you. It is necessary, therefore, that I 
should impress upon you the propriety of well considering 
every circumstance, before you incur the responsibility 
of making a selection on which so much depends. 

When you shall have decided, you will communicate 
with the director of the probation gangs, and remove 
thither as large a number of convicts as can be safely 
housed and usefully employed, and occupy them in 
felling timber, quarrying stone, and all the more laborious 
work which will be required for the construction of the 
new penitentiary. 

When the plans shall have been furnished to Her 
Majesty’s Government and approved by them, they shall 
be sent out, together with such persons as it may be 
thought proper to select here for the purpose of superin- 
tending their execution. 

To this penitentiary, when completed, it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that every female convict 
on her arrival, without exception, should be sent for a 
period of not less than six months. 

It is hoped that considerable improvement has of late 
taken place in the management and discipline of female 
convict ships. It will be the endeavor of Her Majesty’s 
Government still farther to improve the reformatory sys- 
tem on board, and to continue it, and keep alive the good 
feelings which it may have produced, after the arrival of 
the convicts on shore. I shall, in conjunction with the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, endeavor to 
engage the services of competent persons to undertake 
the superintendence of this new establishment, who will 
be furnished with detailed rules for their guidance and 
for the conduct of the penitentiary, in which we shall | 
endeavor, as much as possible, to surround the convicts j 
with attendants of their own sex. j 

I have already stated to you the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to apply to Parliament without delay 
for an amendment of the Act 2 and 3 W. 4, which has 
hitherto prevented the issuing of tickets of leave to female 
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canvacte until the expiration of a considerable period of 
their sentence. We propose, when that act shall have? 
been amended, that every female convict who shall have 
conducted herself properly on board ship, and during the 
six. months of her imprisonment* shall obtain, not a ticket 
of leave in the first instance, but a probation pass, upon, 
the same principles: which I have already explained to 
you in reference to the. male convicts; that the contract 
of, sendee shall be entered into; at the penitentiary itself, 
with the consent of the convict, and subject to the appro* 
bation of the governor. It will be expected that in all 
c a eca the employer should be bound to afford to the con- 
vict hia personal protection in removing her to the place 
of her service. 

During, the whole period of the six months constant 
reports will be made, and retained, as to the conduct of 
the prisoners; and no prisoner will be allowed the privi- 
lege: of. a probation pass, unless her conduct on the whole 
shall have been satisfactory.. It may be superfluous for 
me to add, that it is intended to regulate the gradual ad* 
vance of the females through the stages of probation 
passes and ticket® of leave, on the same principles which 
are directed tube applied, to male convicts; with the same 
inducements to good conduct, and similar penalties 
attached to bad, during each stage of the process. 

It is, hoped, and believed, that by regulations such as I 
have described^ an incentive to good conduct will be held 
out to the convict from the very first ; in the hope not only 
of escaping from the coercion of prison discipline, but in 
thatjwhkh, she can hardly have in any case under the 
present sytem, of redeeming her character, and being re- 
admitted,, after a, graduated system of probation, into re- 
spectable and virtuous society. 

We hope also, that the knowledge of these precautions 
onthe part of the government will tend materially to di- 
minish the reluctance of respeotable colonists to engage 
the* services of female convicts; a reluctance which it is 
obvious, on the present system, nothing but absolute ne- 
cessity can overcome on the part of any persona with 
whom it can be desirable to place the convicts. We are 
the rather led to indulge this hope, because we are in- 
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formed, on the high authority of the late colonial secre- 
tary, that there is even now no difficulty in obtaining 
employment for females with tickets of leave ; and that 
the instances are very rare in which tickets of leave have 
been again forfeited by females who have been fortunate 
enough to obtain them. 

However painful may be the condition of those unhappy 
women who may now be under going the sentence of trans- 
v portation, I feel it absolutely essential to the hopes of suc- 
cess under the n e w system, that no transfer should take place 
from the existing factories to the intended penitentiary; at 
the same time, I am very anxious that the inmates of the 
former should not be left in their present hopeless condi- 
tion; and I have therefore to instruct you to cause imme- 
diate inquiry to be made into the present state of the 
factories both at Hobart Town and at Launceston, and to 
endeavor to ascertain the practicability, even in their 
present crowded condition, of improving the classifica- 
tion, and effecting a more complete separation between 
those who may seem wholly irreclaimable and those of 
whom better hopes may be entertained. You will be 
authorized to hold out to the latter and even to the former, 
the hope, that when the law allows it, probation passes, 
the nature of which you will cause to be explained to 
them, may be granted to them, but that such indulgence, 
and still more the higher one of tickets of leave, will be 
dependent wholly on their conduct, and on their ability, 
consequent on such conduct, to obtain employment. 

If you shall succeed by these means in diminishing the 
existing pressure on the factories, you will endeavor, by 
improved arrangements, to make them, what I fear they 
are not now in any degree, places at once of punishment, 
of employment, and of reformation ; and you will con- 
stantly bear in your own mind, and endeavor to impress 
on those of the convicts, that while the degradation of 
assignment is finally put an end to, the privilege of em- 
ployment in private service can only be the consequence, 
the reward, and the encouragement of good conduct. 

When the new system shall be in operation, it is to be 
understood that the penitentiary about to be built is to be 
devoted exclusively to the newly arrived; that the places 
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of punishment will be the factories; and that those who 
haying obtained probation passes, or tickets of leave, will, 
if they forfeit them, be returned, not to the penitentiary, 
but to the severer discipline of the factory ; for the regula- 
tion of which, in such a sense, it will be necessary to 
provide. 

Under the system which we propose, it is calculated 
that six hundred females annually maybe expected to 

E ass through a penitentiary capable of containing four 
nndred at one time ; and should it happily succeed, as, 
with God's blessing, we may reasonably hope that it may, 
the government will act on the principle of carrying into 
effect, almost universally, the sentence of female trans- 
portation, in the belief that by so doing, under proper 
restrictions, they will be conferring a benefit on tne co- 
lony, at the same time that they give to the convicts 
themselves the best prospect of regaining character and 
station, both of which in this country would be merely 
hopeless, and, I fear, at present even more so in Van 
Diemen's Land. 

I have not entered in this dispatch into minute details. 
I have rather desired to put you fully in possession of the 
views and intentions of Her Majesty's Government as to a 
system which cannot be brought into immediate opera- 
tion, but for the adoption of which it is desirable that im- 
mediate preparation should be made ; and I feel assured 
that the vital importance of the subject will render it quite 
unnecessary for me to commend it to your immediate and 
anxious attention. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Stanley. 


finis. 
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PREFACE. 


The following letters grew out of a conversation 
between one of the editors of the “ Small Bqoks,” 
and a lady of his acquaintance ; and as there are 
probably many who have felt the want of the in- 
formation they contain, it has been thought that by 
publishing them in a collected form they may be 
useful. The views of the writer are sufficiently 
explained in the letters themselves. All lament the 
small sum of Christian charity to be found among 
religionists in general, but few when they begin to 
write have kept clear of a severity of comment 
which but prolongs differences. The writer, him- 
self a member of the Church of England, is anxious 
to shpw that it is possible to be attached to one per- 
suasion without imputing either folly or ill intention 
to others ; and it is with a view of promoting the 
loving fellowship of all whom God disdains not to 
create and support, that this slight sketch is given to 
the world. 
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CHRISTIAN SECTS 

IN THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


LETTER I. 

You some time ago requested me to give you the result 
of my inquiries into the tenets of the different religious 
sects which I had been acquainted with 3 and respecting 
which we had at different times conversed. In the time 
which has since elapsed I have been endeavoring, both 
to ascertain them more completely, and to compare them 
with what I conceive to be the true spirit of Christianity 3 
but the subject has so grown as I proceeded, that even 
now I can only give you a very short, and I fear, in some 
cases, an imperfect notion of them. Yet the subject is 
one of deep interest j and as I feel convinced that if we 
looked a little closer into the differences between the 
established church and those who separate from it, both 
parties would find them smaller and less important than 
they imagine, and that Christian charity would be in- 
creased by the examination, I do not shrink from the 
task, however inadequately I may execute it. 

I propose therefore to show you by extracts from the 
works of the principal writers among the different reli- 
gious sects, how they all agree in most of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity 3 at the same time that I point 
out the evil consequences which I conceive would ensue 
were some of the tenets fatty carried out into practice : and 
also to state wherein their peculiar opinions appear to me 
to be opposed to u the truth as it is in Christ Jesus,” so far 
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as to prevent me from adopting them ; though I can My 
believe that those who hold these opinions in the ab- 
stract, may, notwithstanding, be excellent practical Chris- 
tians. 

Firmly attached as I am to the Church of England, 
whose form of worship (allowing for the imperfections 
which naturally cling to all human institutions), I con- 
sider preferable to any other ; I can still see much to ad- 
mire in other persuasions and other ceremonies, mixed 
up, though it be, with some imperfections and error j and 
my love to the established church does not blind me to 
some matters which might be better otherwise, and which 
I shall point out as I proceed. 

“Of all the Christian graces,” says a quaint writer, 
“ zeal is the most apt to turn sour;” and the observation 
is no less true than it is sad, for men too seldom remem- 
ber that they must add to their faith knowledge, and that 
both are of no avail without the crowning gift of charity * 
or, in other words, brotherly love for all mankind. The 
real Christian, it seems to me, should imitate the liberality 
of St. Paul, who, after having been bred up in the habits 
of the “ strictest sect” of the Jews, scrupled not to quit 
all his former prejudices, in order to preach Christ to the 
Gentiles, without disgusting them by ceremonies which 
were no fundamental part of the religion he taught, and 
was content to become “ as a Jew, that he might gain the 
Jews, and to them that were without law, to become as 
without law (being not without law to God), that he 
might by all means save some.”t 

We are too apt to hold each other accountable for all 
the consequences which can be logically deduced from 
an opinion, however extreme they may be : and then 
having persuaded ourselves that those abstract tenets 


* ayt im», which is the word generally translated charity in the 
New Testament, means affectionate regard. The distinction be- 
tween charity and almsgiving is well laid down by St. Clement 
of Alexandria. “ Charity,” says he, “ leads to the sharing our 
good things with others ; but this is not in itself charity, but 
only our outward sign of that feeling.” 
t See 1 Cor. ix. 19, 20. 
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which, by straining them to an extreme point, may hare 
an evil effect, must have an evil effect on all who pro- 
fess them, — we avoid those who differ from ns on re- 
ligious subjects, because we have assumed that they are 
actually immoral by virtue of their opinions; and thus 
we miss the opportunity of convincing ourselves of our 
mistake by a more intimate knowledge of their lives. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” says our Lord; 
but we seldom approach them closely enough to see the 
fruits. 

If we would be content to sink minor differences, and 
be satisfied that “in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him,” we should 
soon meet on better terms; for we do not hold at a dis- 
tance from those on earth whom we expect to meet in 
heaven; and thanks be to God, there is no religious per- 
suasion that cannot boast of many such as Cornelius. 

St. Paul recommends to the churches that they be 
“kindly aflfectioned one towards another, in honor pre- 
ferring one another:”* “by this shall men know that 
ve are my disciples,” says our Great Exemplar, “ if ye 
have love one to another;” but alas! if we contemplate 
what is called the Christian world, where shall we find 
Christ’s true disciples? Grievous indeed it is, as has 
been well observed, that that religion, which “ should 
most correct and sweeten men’s spirits, sours and sharp- 
ens them the most.” But surely “ we have not so learned 
Christ.” Let us for a moment contemplate His conduct 
towards those who differed from him in religious opin- 
ions; his compassion towards them; his meek reproofs 
not only to the Sadducees and the Samaritans, but even to 
the more hardened ;+ and then let us turn to our own hearts 


* Rom. xii. 10. 

t << No national prejudices, no religious differences could hin- 
der our Saviour from doing good. We should consider that 
men’s understandings naturally are not all. of the same size and 
capacity, and that this difference is greatly increased by differ- 
ent education, different employments, different company and 
the like. No man is infallible. We are liable to errors, per- 
haps, as much as others. The very best men may sometimes 
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and confess with shame that we have fallen miserably 
short of that charity without which “ whosoever liveth is 
counted dead before God.” 

So clear is the command to exercise universal benevo- 
lence, that whatever obscurity there may be in other parts 
of Scripture, however men, even wise ones, may differ 
as to the real signification of certain passages in the 
Bible, here at least there can be no caviling. It is intelli- 
gible to the most ignorant as well as the most learned, so 
mat u the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err 
therein.” 

Archbishop Tillotson relates of Mr. Gouge, an eminent 
nonconformist, that he allowed men to differ from him in 
opinions that were u very dear to him,” and provided men 
did but u fear God and work righteousness,” he loved 
them heartily, how distant soever from him in judgment 
about things less necessary : u in all which,” observes the 
Archbishop, u he is very worthy to be a pattern to men 
of all persuasions.” u I abhor two principles in religion,” 
says William Penn in a letter to the same archbishop, 
" and pity them that own them. The first is obedience 
upon authority without conviction; and the other, de- 
stroying them that differ from me for God’s sake; such a 
religion is without judgment, though not without truth. 
Union is best, if right; if not, charity.” 

I have given the opinion of these two eminent men of 
different persuasions, partly to show that the evil I com- 
plain of is one of long standing; partly to justify ray own 
opinion as to the remedy : namely, the paying more atten- 
tion to the fundamental aoctrines of Christianity ; less to 
those minor differences which, from the very obscurity of 
the texts on which they are founded, come more fre- 
quently under discussion, and thus, from a mental opera- 
tion somewhat analogous to that of the laws of perspect- 


differ in opinion, as St. Paul ‘ withstood St. Peter to the face;’ 
and if there was such a difference between two of the chiefest 
of the Apostles, well may there be between inferior mortals. 
About modes of faith there will always be dispute and differ- 
ence ; but in acts of mercy and kindness all mankind may and 
should agree.” — Newton. 
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ive, seem large and important because they are close 
under our eyes, though they are in fact minute in com- 
parison with those which we have not been examining 
so closely. Thus men inadvertently reverse the order of 
things, and zeal for the maintenance of peculiar tenets 
too often supersedes the far more important virtue of 
Christian benevolence, to the scandal of all good Chris- 
tians, and the mockery of unbelievers. 

The Quakers, in their address to James II. on his ac- 
cession, told him that they understood he was no more 
of the established religion than themselves. “We there- 
fore hope,” said they , 11 that thou wilt allow us that liberty 
which thou takest thyself:” and it would be well if we took 
a hint from this, and reflected that we differ as much 
from other sects as they do from us,* and that the great- 
est heresy is, as a Christian Father declared it to be long 
ago— a wicked life.” 

It is, however, needful to distinguish between the 
Christian spirit of forbearance towards those who differ 
from us in religious opinions, which Christ and his apos- 


* “ In fact, all the religious persecutions in the world, all the 
penalties and inflictions upon those who differ from ourselves, 
however conscientiously, take their rise from an imperfect and 
erroneous notion of what really constitutes the glory of God, 
and the manner in which we best can assist its display and ex- 
tension. The angels at the birth of Christ sang that the glory 
of God was in unison with ‘ Peace on earth, and good will to- 
wards men.’ — ‘ No !’ said the Schoolman, ‘ the glory of God con- 
sists in thinking of the Deity as we think.’ — ‘No!’ said the 
Inquisitor, ‘ the glory of God consists in worshiping as we pre- 
scribe.’ — ‘No !’ said the Covenanters, ‘the glory of God consists 
in exterminating those whom we call his enemies.’ Mistaken 
men ! who thus propose to honor the God and Father of the 
universe, the merciful God, and the gracious Father of all his 
rational creatures ! Instead of perusing with delight and con- 
viction the plain declaration contained in our Sacred records, 
too many Christians have in almost every age passed over the 
characteristics of kind design throughout nature: they have 
mistaken or forgotten the clear delineations of Divine Mercy 
and Goodness in the Book of Grace, and have had recourse to 
the narrowed circle of their own prejudices.” — Maltby’s Ser • 
mons. 
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ties so strongly inculcate, and the indolent latitudinarian- 
ism which induces many to declare that u a man cannot 
help his belief,” that 11 sincerity is everything,” that u all 
religious sects are alike,” &c. : positions which, as you 
well observed on one occasion, ought rather to be re- 
versed ; for when men are not sincere, all sects certainly 
are alike : for then it is but a lip service which will never 
influence the life, and it matters not what opinion is pro- 
fessed; it will be equally powerless. 

Sincere belief must be the consequence of proof, with- 
out which we cannot believe truly; with it, we must. If 
then we content ourselves with the mere ipse dixit of 
others without seeking proof, our belief is the result of 
indolence, and for that indolence we shall be accountable 
when we are called on to give an account of the talent 
committed to our charge, if error has been consequent 
upon it. He, on the contrary, whose education or whose 
means have not put proof within his reach, although he 
may wish earnestly for it, may be wrong in understand- 
ing, but he will never be wrong in heart : his tenets may 
be wrong, but his life will be right. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to be cautious how we pass sentence on one another 
in religious matters, since, as has been well observed, 
u we are ourselves amenable to a tribunal where uncha- 
ritable conduct towards others will bring down a just and 
heavy sentence on ourselves. We are not to erect our- 
selves into judges of other men’s consciences,* but leave 
them to the judgment and disposal of One who alone can 
see into the heart of men, and alone can ascertain the 
real nature and ultimate consequence of all questions 
which admit of “doubtful disputation.” 

There will be some danger of losing our way among 
the almost numberless divisions and subdivisions of 
sects, which present themselves as soon as we begin to 
consider the subject at all narrowly. I therefore propose 
to simplify my task, and make our course a little plainer, 
by adopting the two great divisions into which the re- 
formed churches may have been said to have arranged 


* It would be well if Rom. xiv. were more attentively studied 
and more universally practised among Christians. 
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themselves at the era of the Reformation, as a foundation 
for the classification of Christian sects at present. Calvin 
and Melancthon may be considered as the prototypes and 
heads of these two divisions, which, however they may 
sometimes vary, and sometimes intermingle, are continu- 
ally reproduced, because they are grounded upon two 
great natural divisions of human kind, the stem and the 
gentle. My own leaning is to the latter, because it ap- 
pears to me most in accordance with the spirit of that 
Gospel whose great Promulgator made universal benevo- 
lence the test of his disciples ; but at the same time I 
must acknowledge, and shall indeed prove before I have 
done, that the sterner theoretical view may coexist in the 
mind with a large share of true Christian charity and 
benevolence. Be the abstract belief of the Christian what 
it may, if he be really at heart a disciple, the example of 
his mild Master will always influence his life and feel- 
ings, and he will tread in the steps of his Lord, even if 
his judgment should sometimes have mistaken the true 
meaning of some of his words. 

These two views of the Divine dispensations towards 
man were first arrayed in actual hostility at the Synod of 
Dort in 1618, where the doctrines of James Arminius, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Leyden, who 
had followed the opinions of Luther and Melancthon, 
were condemned, and those of the Calvinistic church of 
Geneva affirmed. From that time the various sects of 
the reformed church have generally been known as Ar- 
minian or Calvinistic, according as they embraced the 
peculiar tenets of either party on the subject of man’s 
salvation: I shall therefore thus distinguish the two 
classes into which I propose to arrange them, though 
they may not follow out either in the whole of their opin- 
ions. 

I. Arminian. 

1. Quakers. 

2. Socinians and Unitarians. 

3. Wesleyan Methodists. 

4. General Baptists, Moravians, Swedenborgians, Ply- 
mouth Brethren. 

t 
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II. Calvinistic. 

1. Presbyterians, Independents. 

2. Particular Baptists, Sub and Supralapsarians, Sande- 
manians. 

3. Caivinistic Methodists. Evangelical or Low Church. 
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QUAKERS. 

The sect which I have placed first upon my list, arose 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, when a 
number of individuals withdrew from the communion of 
every visible church " to seek/ 7 * as they expressed it, “ the 
Lord, in retirement : 77 and George Fox, their leader, or 
as they termed him, their “ honorable elder/ 7 went about 
preaching their opinions in fairs and markets, in courts 
of justice, and steeple houses, i. e. churches. He de- 
nounced the state worship as u superstitious/ 7 and warned 
all to obey the Holy Spirit, speaking by him. He was in 
consequence brought before two justices of the peace in 
Derby shire ? in 1650, one of whom, Mr. Bennet, called 
Fox, and his hearers u Quakers/ 7 in derision of their fre- 
quent admonitions to 11 tremble at the Word of God/ 7 and 
this appellation soon became general, though they them- 
selves took then, and still preserve, the title of “ the So- 
ciety of Friends. 77 

The rigid peculiarities of phrase, &c., which Fox added 
to his religious sentiments; the regular discipline which 
he enforced : and the zeal with which he maintained and 
propagated nis tenets, gave consistency to this sect, al- 
though he was not, as has been supposed, the originator 
of their doctrines. He conceived nimself forbidden by 
divine command to puli off his hat to any one, or to ad- 
dress any one excepting in the singular number^ or to 
“call any man master/ 7 and for these peculiarities, as 
well as for the refusal to give or accept titles of honor, 
or to take an oath, the “ Friends 77 suffered the most cruel 
persecutions ; for we are told that “ they tortured with 
cruel whippings the bodies of both men and women of 


* They have in consequence been sometimes called “ Seek- 
ers.” 
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good estate and reputation ; 77 * and were further punished 
by impounding of their horses ; by distress of goods ; by 
fines, imprisonments, whipping, and setting in the stocks;! 
yet, notwithstanding these severities, the sect increased 
and spread far and wide, and great numbers of people 
were drawn together, many out of animosity, to hear 
them. 

The Declaration of Indulgence, in 1663, stopped for a 
short time the persecution of the Quakers, but by the Con- 
venticle Act of 1664, numbers of them were condemned 
to transportation: in 1666, however, their condition im- 
proved, when the celebrated William Penn, the son of 
Admiral Penn, joined them. 

The discipline of this society is kept up by monthly 
meetings, composed of an aggregate of several particular 
congregations, whose business it is to provide for the 
• maintenance of their poor, and the education of their 
children; also to judge of the sincerity and fitness of per- 
sons desirous of being admitted as members ; to direct 
proper attention to religion and moral duty ; and to deal 
with disorderly members. At each monthly meeting 
persons are appointed to see that the rules of their disci- 

S line are put in practice. It is usual, when any member 
as misconducted himself, to appoint a small committee 
to visit the offender, to endeavor to convince him of his 
error and induce him to forsake it. If they succeed, he 
is declared to have “ made satisfaction for his offence , 77 
otherwise he is dismissed from the society. In disputes 
between individuals, it is enjoined that the members of 
this sect shall not sue each other at law, but settle their 
differences by the rules of the society. 

Marriage is regarded by the Quakers as a religious, 
not a mere civil compact Those who wish to enter into 
that state appear together, and state their intentions at one 
of the monthly meetings, and if not attended by parents 
or guardians, must produce their consent in writing duly 
witnessed; and if no bisections are raised at a subsequent 

* Gough’s History of the Quakers. Vol. i. p. 139. 
t Probably their resolute refusal to pay tithes and other does 
brought on them some of these punishments. 
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meeting, they are allowed to solemnize their marriage, 
which is done at a public meeting for worship ; towards 
the close of which the parties stand up and solemnly 
take each other for man and wife. A certificate of the 
proceedings is then read publicly and signed by the par- 
ties, and afterwards by the relations as witnesses. The 
monthly meeting keeps a register of the marriages as 
well as of the births and burials of the society. 

Children are named without any attending ceremony; 
neither is it held needful that there should be any at burial, 
though the body followed by the relatives and friends is 
sometimes carried into a meeting house, and at the grave 
a pause is generally made to allow of a discourse from 
any friend attending if he be so inclined. 

The women have monthly, quarterly, and yearly meet- 
ings of their own sex, but without the power of making 
rules. “As we believe,” they say, “ that women may 
be rightly called to the work of the ministry, we also 
think that to them belongs a share in the support of Chris- 
tian discipline ; and that some parts of it wherein their 
own sex is concerned devolve on them with peculiar 
propriety.” 

But what, you will ask, are the religious tenets of this 
sect? The question will perhaps best be answered by 
an extract from their “ Rules of Discipline,” a work pub- 
lished under the sanction of the society. “The original 
and immediate ground of the religious fellowship of the 
early Friends,” says the writer of this manual, “was 
union of sentiment in regard to Christ’s inward teaching” 
They were firm believers in all that is revealed in Holy 
Soripture respecting our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
nor would they have allowed that any one held the truth 
who denied his coming in the flesh, or the benefit to 
fallen man by his propitiatory sacrifice. “ We believe 
that, in order to enable mankind to put in practice the 
precepts of the Gospel, every man coming into the world 
is endued with a measure of the light, grace, or good 
Spirit of Christ, by which, as it is alluded to, he is ena- 
bled to distinguish good from evil, and to correct the dis- 
orderly passions and corrupt propensities of his fallen 
nature, which mere reason is altogether insufficient to 
2 
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overcome. For all that belongs to man is fallible, and 
within the reach of temptation: but the divine grace, 
which comes by Him, i. e. Christ, who hath overcome 
the world, is, to those who humbly and sincerely seek it, 

an all-sumcient and present help in time of need 

whereby the soul is translated out of the kingdom of 
darkness, and from under the power of Satan into the 
marvelous light and kingdom of the Son of God. Now 
as we thus believe that the grace of God, which comes 
by Jesus Christ, is alone sufficient for salvation, we can 
neither admit that it is conferred upon a few only, while 
others are left without it; nor thus asserting its univer- 
' sality, can we limit its operation to a partial cleansing of 
the soul from sin even in this life.” 

Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are regarded by this 
sect as mere types or shadows, representing in a figura- 
tive manner certain great particulars of Christian Truths, 
but not intended to be of permanent obligation. They 
consider the former to have been superseded by the bap- 
tism of the Spirit : of the latter they say, u the emblem 
may be either used or disused as Christians may con- 
sider most conducive to the real advantage of the church: 
the only needful supper of the Lord is altogether of a 
spiritual nature.” They conceive that a reliance on the 
eucharist as a u viaticum or saving ordinance,” is a dan- 
gerous tenet, as well as the connecting the rite of baptism 
with regeneration. They think that “ ordinances so liable 
to abuse, and the cause of so many divisions and perse- 
cutions, cannot truly appertain to the law of God.” 
Quakers consider all holidays as “ shadows,” which 
ceased with the shadowy dispensations of the law, and 
that neither the first day of the week, nor any other, pos- 
sesses any superior sanctity,* ** but as a society they have 


* “ Keep the Sabbath holy,” says Luther , e{ for its use both to 

body and soul ; but if anywhere the day is made holy for the 
mere day’s sake j if anywhere any one sets up its observance 
upon a Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, to 
ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything that shall 
remove this encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.” 
This is language which may be easily misunderstood and per- 
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never objected to “a day of rest,” for the purpose of 
religious improvement. They consider the Christian 
Dispensation to have superseded the use of oaths, and 
contend that our Lord’s precepts* extend even to tne 
swearing of witnesses in courts of law. War they hold 
to be altogether inconsistent with the spirit and precepts 
of the Gospel, and urge that the primitive Christians, 
during two centuries, maintained its unlawfulness. They 
object, on the same principle, to capital punishments and 
the slave trade. 

The members of the society are bound by their princi- 
ples to abstain entirely u from profane and extravagant 
entertainments,” from excess in eating and drinking; 
from public diversions; from the reading of useless, frivo- 
lous and pernicious books ; from gaming of every descrip- 
tion ; and from vain and injurious sports (such as hunting 
or shooting for diversion) ; from unnecessary display in 
funerals, furniture, and style of living : from unprofitable, 
seductive, and dangerous amusements, among which are 
ranked dancing and music ; and generally from all u such 
occupations of time and mind as plainly tend to levity, 
vanity, and forgetfulness of our God and Saviour,” and 
they object to all complimentary intercourse. 

In the sketch I have now given of the tenets of this 
sect, you cannot have failed to observe how closely their 
notions with regard to the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity tally with those of the great body of the church ; 
the differences being all on points of minor import, if we 
except the ceremonies of baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; ' 
which, being the appointment of Christ himself, we are 
not at liberty to reject. And yet, be it observed, the 
Quaker does not presumptuously reject them, but merely 
acts upon, as we suppose, an erroneous view of their 
nature. 

On points of minor difference it may be observed, that 
He who was the Prince of Peace, ana came to establish 
it, never specifically forbade war, (for there may be cases 


verted from Luther’s meaning; but it was uttered by him from 
a jealousy of Sabbatical superstition. 

* Matt. v. 
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where it is merely self-defence,) but left it to the spirit of 
the Gospel to remove the causes of war.* We all know 
the appellation bestowed on the centurion, Cornelius: 
aftd when soldiers came to John the Baptist, saying, 
“ What shall we do?” he merely sought to retrench the 
disorders and injustice which those who follow the pro- 
fession of arms might be tempted to commit ; but did not 
condemn their neoessary employments. We may there- 
fore fairly conclude that the sweeping condemnation of 
all war by the Quakers, is not warranted by Scripture, 
although it is in many, and indeed most instances, entered 
upon far too carelessly. 

One of the main distinctions of the Quakers is the re- 
jection of certain amusements and pursuits, which others, 
on the contrary, consider as innocent, believing that the 
religion of Christ rather encourages than forbids a cheer- 
ful spirit, and allows by the example of the Saviour, a 
participation in social pleasures: and that “an upright, 
religious man, by partaking in such pleasures, may be 
the means of restraining others within due bounds, and 
by his very presence may prevent their regenerating into 
extravagance, profligacy and sin and such do not feel 


* “There is an unreasonable, uncharitable, and superstitious 
notion that a soldier, so far as his profession is concerned, is * of 
the world and that a man who dies in the field of battle is 
necessarily less prepared for his change than one who dies in his 
bed. These feelings, which have sadly tended to degrade and 
impoverish the mind of modern Europe.. .to make armies what 
they are told they must be ; and therefore to make them danger- 
ous by depriving them of any high restraining principles, have 
been greatly encouraged by the tone which religious men of our 
day have adopted from the Quakers.” — Maurice's Kingdom of 
Christ. 

t “ Moral education, in spite of all the labors of direct in- 
struction, is really acquired in hours of recreation. Sports and 
amusements are, and must be the means by which the mind is 
insensibly trained : ‘ Men are but children of a larger growth 
they will have their pleasures ; and unless care be tdten, the 
sermon of the church or chapel will be neutralized by the asso- 
ciation of the tavern and the raceground. There must be safety- 
valves for the mind, i. e., there must be means for its pleasurable, 
profitable, and healthful exertion ; those means it is fa our power 
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in their hearts that these* are the “ pomps and vanities of 
the world,” which by their baptismal vow they renounce. 
But surely it is possible that different persons may regard 
the same pursuits and amusements in a very different 
light, and yet both may be conscientious in their views, 
and both, whether in abstaining or enjoying, be equally 
doing that which is lawful and right in the sight of Goa. 
That very amusement or pursuit which is a snare to one, 
and therefore to be avoided by him, may be a source of 
innocent^ and perhaps profitable recreation to another. 
It is the intention, the animus with which an act is done, 
and not the act itself which constitutes the sin. 11 Let not 
him that eateth despise him that eateth not ; and let not 
him that eateth not judge him that eateth : to his own 
master he standeth or falleth.” 

u Christianity,” says an excellent prelate of our church, 
u forbids no necessary occupation, no reasonable indulg- 
ences, no innocent relaxation. It allows us to c use’ the 
world, provided we do not 1 abuse* it. It does not spread 
before us a delicious banquet, and then come with a 
1 Touch not, taste not, handle not •:* all it requires is that 
our liberty degenerate not into licentiousness ; our amuse- 
ments into dissipation; our industry into incessant toil; 
our carefulness into extreme anxiety, and endless solici- 
tude. When it requires us to be 1 temperate in all things,* 
it plainly tells us that we may use all things temperately .f 


to render safe and innocent ; in too many instances they have 
been rendered dangerous and guilty.” — Dr. Taylor . 

* Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused 
if it be received with thanksgiving. (1 Tim. iv. 4.) Extend this 
maxim, apply it to the several means of enjoyment, either sup- 
posed or real, that the world presents to us. Those pleasures 
from which we cannot unreservedly arise, and thank our Maker; 
those pursuits which mar our devotions, and render us unwilling 
or afraid to come before Him, cannot be innocent. It would be 
no easy matter to lay down, as applicable to all, a rule as to 
how far conformity with the world is admissible, and where the 
Christian must stop : for as the habits and tempers and propen- 
sities of men differ, so also do their temptations and their danger. 
Thus through the rule by which one would stand securely, an- 
other would as certainly fall . — Lectures on the Church Catechism . 

t See 1 Tim. iv. 4. 
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When it directs ns to 'make our moderation known 
unto all men/ this evidently implies that within the 
bounds of moderation we may enjoy all the reasonable 
conveniences and comforts of this present life.” 

I have noticed this, in my opinion, erroneous practice 
of the Quakers at the more length, because it is not con- 
fined to them. Asceticism, of which this is one branch, 
has been the bane of the church, and of Christianity 
generally ; and few sects are entirely free from the notion 
that holmess requires a withdrawal from amusements, 
and a certain degree of seclusion from the world. Yet, 
if the world is to be improved, the leaven must be placed 
in it: and a good man probably never does his Father’s 
work more effectually than when he spreads the sancti- 
fying influence of his example through all the relations 
of life * showing that there is no position in society where 
Christianity does not add a grace and a relish unknown 
without it : spreading refinement of manners and delicacy 
of thought, and insensibly rendering social intercourse 
more polished, and more delightful, by banishing from it 
all that can offend. 

The Quakers adduce Matt. v. 33-37, James v. 12, &c., 
in support of their objection to all oaths, even judicial 
ones, and consider that the Christian dispensation abro- 
gated their use. But in answer to this we may observe 
that even the Almighty is represented as confirming his 
promises by a solemn oath. " Because.” says the apos- 
tle, " He could swear by no higher, he sware by Him- 
self;” and St. Paul on particular occasions expresses him- 
self thus, "As God is true:” "Before God I lie not:” 
" God is my record,” &c., all which expressions undoubt- 
edly contain the essence and formality of an oath ; and 
the apostle upon some occasions mentions this solemn 
swearing with approbation, " an oath for confirmation is 
the end of all strife :” the swearing, therefore, which our 
Saviour absolutely forbids, is common or unnecessary 
swearing, and we are recommended to affirm or deny in 
common conversation without imprecations. " Let your 
conversation be yea, yea, — nay, nay.” 

The repugnance entertained by the Quakers against 
paying tithes appears to me to arise from an error in their 
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mode of viewing the question. The assertion made by 
them u that all the provision made for ministers of the 
Gospel in the first ages was made by the love of their 
flocks,” is true, though that love very soon produced en- 
dowments, even before Christianity was established as 
the law of the empire. But allowing this, it does not 
follow, as they go on to assert, that “ since we are under 
the same dispensation of love as the apostles were, the 
principles which governed the church then are to govern 
it now.” Tithes were originally given to the church as 
a corporation, by the owners of the soil ; and since that 
time estates have been transferred from hand to hand 
subject to that charge, till no man has any plea for refus- 
ing it. The question is not one of religion but of pro- 
perty. If my estate devolve tofrne chargeable with an 
annuity payable either to a corporation or an individual, 
I have no right to set up his religious opinions in bar of 
his claim : for I have paid less for the purchase in conse- 
quence of the existence of that claim, which in common 
honesty, therefore, I am bound to satisfy, be the annuitant 
who he may * 

Having now noticed the points wherein I consider the 
peculiar tenets of the Quakers to be erroneous, I shall 
conclude with the more agreeable part of my task, and 
prove by extracts from one of their writers how much of 
true Christian feeling exists among them. The follow- 
ing is from a little book given me by a Quaker, from 
the pen of J. Gurney, entitled u An Essay on Love to 
God” 


* “ A reverend Doctor in Cambridge was troubled at his small 
living at Hoggenton (Oakington) with a peremptory Anabaptist, 
who plainly told him, ( It goes against my conscience to pay you 
tithes except you can show me a place of Scripture whereby 
they are due unto you.’ The Dr. returned, ‘Why should it not 
go as much against my conscience that you should enjoy your 
nine parts for which you can show no place in Scripture V To 
whom the other rejoined, ‘But I have for my land deeds and 
evidences from my fathers, who purchased and were peaceably 
possessed thereof by the laws of the land.’ ‘The same is my 
title,’ said the Doctor, ‘ tithes being confirmed unto me by many 
statutes of the land, time out of mind.’ ” Fuller’s Church His - 
tory , Book U. 
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u Still more completely than the provisions of nature 
fell in with our bodily state, and supply our temporal 
wants; still more properly than the air agrees with the 
functions of the lungs, and the light with those of the eye, 
does the Gospel of our Redeemer suit the spiritual condi- 
tion of man. We are a fallen race, alienated from God 
by our sins, justly liable to his wrath : in the Gospel, we 
have pardon, peace, and restoration. 1 Christ made all 
things new/ says Grotius, 1 and the latter creation is more 
divine than the former. 7 If then the first creation of man- 
kind and all the bounties of nature are fhe result of Love, 
that attribute is far more gloriously displayed in the 
scheme of redemption, and in the works of grace, — The 
love of God the Father is ever represented in Scripture 
as the origin of all our hopes, — as the eternal, unfathom- 
able spring of the waters of life and salvation, and this 
love is plainly described as extending to the whole world. 

1 God so loved the world, &c.* ( God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himselff — 1 God would have all men 
to be saved/ &c.f Do we ask for an overwhelming evi- 
dence of the love of God? Let the apostle satisfy our 
inquiry. ‘In this was manifested the love of God to- 
wards us, because God sent his only begotten Son into the 
world that we might live bv him. Herein is love; not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins. 7 $ Do we ask whethe^ 
God thus loved the whole or only a part of the world ? — 
Let the same apostle answer : ‘ He tasted death for every 
man — He gave himself a ransom for a/// &c. Even the 
Gentiles, who were without the benefit of an outward 
revelation, were by no means destitute of an inward 
knowledge of the law of God, and some of them showed 
‘ the work of the law written on their hearts, their con- 
sciences also bearing witness. 7 1| 1 Christ is the true light 

which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 7 H 
Hence we may reasonably infer that as God appointed 


* John iii. 16. + 2 Cor. v. 19. 

t 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

i 1 John iv. 9, 10. il Rom. ii. 15. 

V John i. 9. See also 1 John ii. 1, 2. 2 Heb. ii. 9. 
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the death of Christ to be a sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world, so all men receive through Christ a measure 
of moral and spiritual light, and all have their day of 
gracious visitation. If the light in numberless instances 
be extremely faint, if the darkness fail to comprehend it, 
we may rest in the conviction that God is not only just but 
equitable, and that those 1 who know not their Master’s 
will and do it not shall be beaten with few stripes.’* The 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as it is revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, f is intended for the benefit of the whole 
world : it is adapted to men of every condition, clime, 
and character: all are invited to avail themselves of its 
benefits: all who will come may come, and L take the 
water of life freely.’ ” 


* Luke xii. 43. 
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SOCINIANS AND UNITARIANS. 

When the first great movement which led to the re- 
form of a large part of the Christian Chtfrches in Europe, 
awakened men's minds from the lethargy in which they 
had slept whilst learning was confined to the cloister, the 
questions with regard to the nature of the Deity which 
had distracted the early church began again to be mooted; 
and as early as the year 1524, “the divinity of Christ 
was openly denied by Louis Hetyer, one of the wander- 
ing and fanatical Anabaptists, who was put to death at 
Constance.”* He was succeeded by Michael Servede 
or Servetus, a Spanish physician ; who, for his wild no- 
tions on the same subject, was apprehended on his road 
through Switzerland, at the instigation of Calvin, accused 
of blasphemy, and condemned to the flames, f But doc- 
trines were never yet crushed by persecution, unless 
indeed it were so wholesale as to exterminate all who 
held them ; and though these opinions were thus fatal to 
their professors, the main points were reproduced b)/ 
others ; and finally assumed form as a sect, under the 
titles above named. The term Socinian was taken from 
two of its most distinguished promoters, Lselius and 
Faustus Sozinus, or Socinus. They were of an illustri- 
ous family at Siena in Tuscany, ana Lselius, the uncle of 
Faustus, having taken a disgust to popery, traveled into 
France, England, &c., to examine into their religious 
creed, in order ? if possible, to come at the truth. He 
was a man distinguished for his genius and learning, no 
less than for his virtuous life : he settled at last at Zurich, 
embraced the Helvetic confession of faith, and died at 
Zurich in 1562, before he had reached his fortieth year. 


* Mosh. Ecc. Hist., Cent. XVI., Sect. iii. t lb. 
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His sentiments, or rather doubts as to certain points, were 
embodied, and more openly propagated by nis nephew 
Faustus; who, as is supposed, drew up from his papers 
the religious system afterwards known under the name 
of Socinianism. There is however a considerable de- 
gree of obscurity hanging over the rise of this sect, and 
no one has given a satisfactory history of it. 

The first appearance of Unitarians, as a distinct con- 
gregation, was in Poland, where they obtained a settle- 
ment in the city of Cracow in the year 1569 ; and in 
1575 they published at Cracow the “ Catechism or Con- 
fession of the Unitarians but Faustus Socinus having 
settled among them in tne year 1579, soon obtained so 
much influence as finally to remodel the whole religious 
system of the sect, and a new form drawn up by Socinus 
himself, was substituted for the old Catechism. 

The following is an abstract of the doctrines taught in 
this Catechism. After affirming that the Christian reli- 
gion is u a road for arriving at eternal life, divinely made 
known,” the pupil is told that the will of God on points 
essential to salvation was revealed by Jesus Christ. The 
Catechism then goes on to affirm the entire unity of the 
Deity; since, if he is one essence, then must he also be 
individually one,t and therefore Christ cannot be truly 
said to be a separate person or individual, partaking of 
the essentia of the Deity, since that essentia is necessarily 
one. That the Spirit of God, being an essential part of 
the Deity, cannot be a separate individual (for in this 
sense the Catechism interprets the word persona % ), any 


* Some of the passages of this Catechism are quoted by 
Mosheim, which differ very little from the doctrine of the primi- 
tive chuTch ; all that can be noticed is, that they omit a dis- 
tinct recognition of the divinity of Christ. 

t “Fausti Socini Senensis Opera omnia,” vol. i. p. 561. 
These works form a part of the “ Bibliotheca Fratrum Polono- 
rum qui Unitarii appellantur.” Irenopoli post anno dom. 1656. 

t It is remarkable that persona should so often be confounded 
with individual. Persona in its original sense was the mask 
of the actor, through which the sound came. The same actor 
might wear many persona. If Socinus had recollected this, he 
might have spared himself the trouble of controverting a potion 
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more than his wisdom or his goodness is a separate indi- 
vidual, and that therefore the manifestations of the Spirit 
of God are manifestations of the Deity himself. 

“ Christ,” says the Catechism, u is a man, according to 
Rom. v. 15, conceived by a virgin, through the power of 
the Divine Spirit, without the intervention of man in the 
ordinary course of generation. He was first subject to 
suffering and death — afterwards impassible and immor- 
tal, Rom. vi. 9. It is in the sense of his existence de- 
rived immediately from God, that he, though man, is 
called the Son of God — as Adam is so termed from the 
same cause. Jesus Christ was the immediate instrument 
of God’s communications to man; and being, whilst on 
earth, the voice of God, he is now the anointed King, or 
Christ, over the people of God.” 

The passages where he is said to have existed from 
the beginning; to have created all things, &c., are labori- 
ously explained away, as referring to the regeneration, 
or new state of things introduced by Christ’s mission on 
earth: and in this part there is much forced interpreta- 
tion. I shall annex some of the passages in the language 
of the original,* as a proof that I have given a fair ac- 
count of the real Socinian doctrine, which is very little 
understood at present. Writers from whom we might 
expect greater accuracy, have very generally confounded 
Socinians and Arians, although Faustus Socinus was at 
the pains to write a labored refutation of the Arian doc- 
trine, and although a reference to the doctrines of the two 
sects would show that they are the antipodes of each 
other. Arius taught that Christ was not of the same nature 
( opoeows ) with the Father, but of a like nature (o^otscno*), 
and therefore individually separate — separate in will, and 
capable of differing. This is a direct assertion of two 
Gods. Socinus on the contrary strenuously asserts the 
unity of the Deity to the extent of denying the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ; which Arius, though acknowledging that 
there was a time when he began to exist, nevertheless 


never maintained by the orthodox, i. e., that the Deity was indi- 
vidually divided. 

* Vide Appendix. 
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refers to a period remote beyond human calculation. 
Thus upon their characteristic doctrines, the two sects are 
, diametrically opposed to each other. 

Having now given you the real opinions of Socinus, 
from his own works, for the book is lying beside me as I 
write, I shall pursue my plan of examining how far they 
accord with what was taught by those who certainly 
ought to be best informed on the subject, namely, Christ 
himself, his Apostles, and their immediate successors; 
as well &s with the deductions of reason. The unity ot 
the Deity is so frequently and so decidedly asserted in 
Scripture, that it is impossible to consider any man as 
unorthodox who professes to make this the groundwork 
of his belief — so far therefore the Socinian is in accord- 
ance both with Scripture and the general voice of the 
Christian Church, for the early Apologists for Christianity, 
who had to address polytheists, are full of declarations 
that they worship One only Deity, who by various mani- 
festations has made himself, at different times, known to 
mankind.* There is not a writer of the first and second 
centuries who does not anxiously assert the oneness of 
the God whom the Christians worship : but then they as 
anxiously assert the identity of their Teacher and Lord 
with that God. From Christ himself, who says, “ Before 
Abraham was. I am; 77 t “I and the Father are one; 77 t 
“He who hath seen me hath seen the Father; 77 “the 
Father that dwelieth in me, He doeth the works; 77 $ to St. 
Paul, who tells us that “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself, 77 1| down to the fathers of the early 
church, to whom I may refer passim for the same doc- 
trine; all have distinctly asserted that the message of 
peace to man was delivered by God himself, making use 
of a human form as the mode of communication with his 
creatures, and dwelling in “the man Christ Jesus, 77 ^[ as 
in a temple built up for his especial use ; the human na- 
ture, to use the expression of the churfch, “having been 


* Small Books, &c., No. VII. 

+ irfit ’A&faa/x ytito-Qai lyd> lifxt, 

; John x. 30. % John xiv. 9, 10. 

II 2 Cor. v. 19. T 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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taken into God,” not the Godhead circumscribed in man. 
I will not swell the length of my letter with quotations 
from the fathers which may be found elsewhere ; I think 
the texts I have quoted, with many more of the same 
purport, which you will readily call to mind, suffice to 
prove that when Socinus asserted the Christ to be merely 
a man, he erred ; for though Jesus “the Carpenters son,” 
as his cotemporaries called him, was to all intents and 
purposes a man “ of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting ;”* and though this may be proved from num- 
berless passages in the Scripture, where the man Jesus 
speaks of his inferiority to the Father and bestower of 
his human frame and spirit, — yet if we do not entirely 
distort the meaning of words, that man at times uttered 
declarations of divine power which could only have pro- 
ceeded from the indwelling Deity, otherwise they must 
have been the assertions of imposture, which Sopinus by 
no means teaches to have been the case. 1 know not* 
therefore, how the believer in the Gospel can avoid ac- 
knowledging that Christ was a compound being : — per- 
fectly a man, and speaking as such on some occasions ; 
but, at the same time, the temple of the Ever-living God, 
whose words flowed from his lips like the answer from 
the Mercy seat: “Heaven and the heaven of heavens” 
no doubt “cannot contain” the Infinite; and no true be- 
liever will assert that God can be circumscribed in a 
human body — but, if so mean a comparison may be per- 
mitted — as the crater of the volcano is but the mouth- 
piece of the mighty agents operating within for the fash- 
ioning of the earth, — so the manifestation of the Deity in 
the form, and from the lips of a man, is but that spot of 
the material creation w T here the ever blessed Divinity 
allows himself, as it were, a vent; and gives forth a 
visible and tangible sign of his existence. 

“ He that has seen me hath seen the Father,” says the 
Christ. “ I can of my own self do nothing,”! says the man : 
and this distinction which the Christ, who necessarily 
knew something of the composition of his own nature, 


* Atbanasian Creed. 


t John v. 30. 
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so frequently asserts, has probably been the ground- 
work of the mistaken views of this class of Christians, 
and we may well look with charitable indulgence on the 
errors of men, who, dreading lest they should incur the 
penalty of giving the incommunicable glory of the Mighty 
God to another, have not allowed their due weight to die 
passages whicn assert that Mighty God to have under- 
taken the task of bringing his creature man back to Him- 
self. 

Having thus given you a fair account of the creed of 
Socinus, I must next notice the modern Unitarians, who 
on some points differ from him. Where there is no 
acknowledged creed or catechism,* which may be quoted 


* The following are extracts from the “ Book of Common 
Prayer reformed,” professing to have been a selection made by 
“ the late Rev. Theophilus Lindsey for the use of the congre- 
gation in Essex Street” — and as a liturgy is generally allowed 
to be a fair exponent of the doctrines of those who use it— per- 
haps we may assume that the violent and reprehensible expres- 
sions made use of by some few persons of this persuasion, are 
not such as would be acknowledged by the congregations of 
Unitarians in general. 

Form of baptism. “ I baptize thee into (ifc) the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 

“ Almighty and ever blessed God, by whose providence the 
different generations of mankind are raised up to know thee and 
to enjoy thy favor for ever ; grant that this child now dedicated 
to thee as the disciple of thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, may bo 

endued with heavenly virtues. and that we may daily proceed 

in all virtue and goodness of living, till we come to that eternal 
kingdom which thou hast promised by Christ our Lord.” 

Order for the administration of the Lord’s Supper. Confes- 
sion, the same as in the liturgy of the English church as far as 
“ we do heartily repent and are heartily sorry for these our mis- 
doings, the remembrance of which is grievous unto us. Have 
mercy upon us, have mercy upon us, most merciful Father ; for- 
give us all that is past : and grant that we may ever hereafter 
serve and please thee in newness of life to the honor and glory 
of thy name.” The absolution is the same with the trifling 
change of us for you. The sentences following are the same 
till “ Hear also what St. John saith,” where the text 1 John i. 
8, 9, is substituted. 

Prayer before the minister receives the communion. “Al- 
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as authority, it is difficult to give the doctrines of a sect 
with any precision; but as far as it is possible to judge 
from the writings most in repute among the Unitarians, 
they disclaim the notion of the miraculous conception, 
and believe Christ to have been to all intents and pur- 

E oses a mere man . At the same time they allow him to 
ave been so inspired and guided by God, that it is diffi- 
cult to see where they draw the line between their own 
creed and that of the church, which allows the perfect 
humanity of Jesus, but asserts that u God and man make 
one Christ,” namely, that the message of peace was that 
of God speaking by human lips, and that the Anointed 
prophet who declared it, was, when so anointed, the tem- 
ple and place of manifestation of the living God. They 
disclaim the doctrine of atonement, and believe that the 
mission of Christ had for its object the reform of the 
world, and the restoration of man to a sense of his true 
relation towards God, and even here Scripture and the 
early church speak a language which differs not very 

mighty God, our heavenly Father, by whose gracious assistance 
and for our benefit, thy beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ, was 
obedient even to the death upon the cross ; who did institute, 
and in his holy Gospel command us to continue, a perpetual 
memorial of his death until his coming again ; hear us, we most 
humbly beseech thee ; and grant that we may receive this bread 
and wine in grateful remembrance of his death and Bufferings, 
and of thy great mercy to mankind in sending him, thy chosen 
messenger, to turn us from darkness to light, from vice to vir- 
tue, from ignorance and error, to the knowledge of thee, the 
only true God, whom to know is life everlasting.’* 

Form of administration. “Take and eat this bread in remem* 
brance of Christ** — “Take and drink this wine in remembrance 
of Christ.** 

In the daily service many prayers are omitted, so as to make 
the service much shorter. The exhortation and confession are 
the same ; for the absolution is substituted “Almighty God, 
unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid ; purify the thoughts of our hearts that 
we may perfectly love thee, and worthily magnify thy holy 
name through Christ our Lord.” — It would be useless to multi- 
ply extracts — enough has been given to show the doctrine of the 
Unitarian congregations who use this liturgy. 
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greatly from theirs. For the language in which our re- 
demption is spoken of, is that of a master purchasing a 
slave, as will be seen on a reference to Rom. vi. in the 
original. The ransom by which man was purchased to 
be the servant of holiness instead of that of sin, was paid 
to his former master, sin, by the purchaser ; and the pur- 
chaser is God. u I speak after the manner of men,” says 
St. Paul, u because of the infirmity of your flesh i. «., 
I adopt the phraseology of a common transaction because 
your minds are not sufficiently accustomed to the con- 
templation of higher things to understand them without 
a metaphor; but the Unitarian forgets, when asserting 
that the ransom was not paid to God, that it was paid by 
God ; and that man, the slave, was bought from sin, the 
master, at no less a price than the condescension of the 
Deity himself to the infirmity of our flesh, by making 
himself visibly and tangibly known to his creatures, 
through the medium of a human form. 

I have now endeavored to give a dispassionate view 
of the doctrines of these sects, hitherto so much misun- 
derstood, and having marked the points wherein they 
appear to me to recede from Christian truth, I have the 
pleasanter task before me, of showing by extracts from 
their writings, how large a portion of the religion which 
we all profess, they still retain, and I may say from ex- 
perience, on most occasions conscientiously act upon. 

II If, with the Apostle, we glory in the cross of Christ, 
or in that religion which could not have been confirmed 
without his death, let us not only be careful to govern our 
lives by the precepts of it in general, but more particu- 
larly be prepared to suffer what the strictest profession of 
it may call us to. Let us remember that our Saviour hath 
said, if any man will be his disciple, he must 1 take up 
his cross, and follow him. 7 That is, he must be ready 
to do it rather than abandon the profession of the Gospel, 
or whatever the strictest purity of it may require. A true 
Christian is no more of this world than his Lord and Mas- 
ter was of it. With him everything here below is but of 
secondary consideration, &c. — but this we must remem- 
ber for our consolation, that if, in time of persecution, 
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1 He that keepeth his life shall lose it/ 1 He that loseth 
his life’ for the profession of the Gospel 1 shall keep it 
to life eternal.’ 1 If we suffer with Christ, we shall also 
reign with him and be glorified together.’ 

“ The truths which relate to Jesus himself are among 
the most important which the Gospel reveals. 1 We preach 
Christ,’ says the Apostle, • warning every man and teach- 
ing every man, that we may present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus.’ From this passage we derive a most 
important sentiment, confirmed by the whole New Tes- 
tament — that the great design of all the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel, is, to exalt the character, — to pro- 
mote eminent purity of heart and life, to make men 1 per- 
fect as their Father in heaven is perfect ’ W e must preach 
not to make fiery partisans, and to swell the number of 
a sect; not to overwhelm the mind with fear, or to heat 
it with feverish rapture ; not to form men to the decencies 
of life, to a superficial goodness, which will secure the 
admiration of mankind. All these effects fall infinitely 
short of the great end of the Christian ministry. We 
should preach that we may make men perfect Christians : 
perfect, not according to the standard of the world, but 
according to the law of Christ; perfect in heart and in 
life, in solitude and in society, in the great and in the 
common concerns of life. Here is the purpose of Chris- 
tian preaching. In this, as in a common centre, all the 
truths of the Gospel meet ; to this they all conspire ; and 
no doctrine has an influence on salvation, any farther 
than it is an aid to the perfecting of our nature.”f 

“Christ is a great Saviour, as he redeems or sets free 
the mind, cleansing it from evil, breathing into it the love 
of virtue, calling forth its noblest faculties and affections, 
enduing it with moral power, restoring it to order, health 
and liberty.” * * * * “ Christ has revealed to us God as 
the Father, and as a Father in the noblest sense of that 
word. He hath revealed Him as the author and lover of 
all souls, desiring to redeem all from sin, and to impress 


* Priestley’s “Discourses on Various Subjects,” p. 419. See 
also p. 14, &c., and Prefatory Discourse, p. 93. 
t Channing’s Discourse on preaching Christ. 
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his likeness more and more resplendentlv on all ; as prof- 
fering to all that best gift in the universe, his * holy Spirit; 7 
as having sent his beloved Son to train us up and to intro- 
duce us to an < inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and 
unfading in the heavens. 7 77 * 

“ I confess when I can escape the deadening power of 
habit, and can receive the full import of such passages as 
the following, 1 Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 7 1 I am come to 
seek and to save that which was lost. 7 1 He that confesseth 
me before men, him will I confess before my Father in 
heaven. 7 ( Whosoever shall be ashamed of me before 
men, of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he 
coraeth in the glory of the Father with the holy angels. 7 
c In my Fathers house are many mansions ; I go to pre- 
pare a place for you ; 7 1 say, when I can succeed in re- 
alizing the import of such passages, I feel myself listen- 
ing to a being such as never before and never since spoke 
in human language. I am awed by the consciousness of 
greatness vrhich these simple words express ; and when 
I connect this greatness with the proofs of Christ’s mira- 
cles which I gave you in a former discourse, I am com- 
pelled to speak with the centurion, ‘ Truly this was the 
Son of God. 7 t 

11 In reading the Gospels I feel myself in the presence 
of one who speaks as man never spake ; whose voice is 
not of the earth; who- speaks with a tone of reality and 
authority altogether his own ; who speaks of God, as con- 
scious of his immediate presence, as enjoying with him 
the intimacy of an only son ; and who speaks of heaven, 
as most familiar with the higher states of being. 77 t 

“Go to Jesus Christ for guidance, inspiration, and 
strength in your office. 77 ***“ The privilege of com- 
muning with such a spirit is so great, and the duty of 
going from man to Christ is so solemn, that you must 
spare no effort to place yourself nearer and nearer to the 
Divine Master. 77 “ My brother, go forth to your labors 


* Channing’8 Works. On the great Purpose of Christianity, 

t Channing’s Character of Christ. 

J Channing’s Sunday School. 
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with the spirit and power of Him who first preached the 
Gospel to the poor.”* 

“ To Jesus the conqueror of death we owe the sure 
hope.of immortality.” * * * “ Is that teacher to be scorned, 
who, in the language of conscious greatness, says to us, 
‘ I am the resurrection and the life V ”t 

“ What are we to understand by the Divinity of Christ? 
In the sense in which many Christians, and perhaps a 
majority interpret it, we do not deny it, but believe it as 
firmly as themselves. We believe firmly in the Divinity 
of Christ’s mission and office, that he spoke with Divine 
authority, and was a bright image of the Divine perfec- 
tions. We believe that God dwelt in him, manifested 
himself through him, taught men by him, and commu- 
nicated to him his spirit without measure. We believe 
that Jesus Christ was the most glorious display, expres- 
sion, and representative of God to mankind, so that in 
seeing and knowing him. we see and know the invisible 
Father; so that when Christ came, God visited the world 
and dwelt with men more conspicuously than at any 
former period. In Christ’s words, we hear God speak- 
ing; in his miracles, we behold God acting; in his cha- 
racter and life, we see an unsullied image of God’s pur- 
ity and love.”t 


* Channing’8 Charge at the Ordination of Rev. R. C. Water- 
aton. 

t Channing on Infidelity. 
t Channing’8 System of Exclusion. 
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WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 

Towards the beginning of the last century, two young 
men at Oxford, the one a fellow of Lincoln College, 
struck by the thoughtlessness or lukewarmness of those 
about them, resolved to devote themselves to closer and 
more profitable study. They were brothers, by name John 
and Charles Wesley ; and two other students joined them 
in their evening readings of the New Testament in the 
Greek : the elder of the brothers was at this time about 
twenty-six* After a year of this kind of life, they ad- 
mitted two or three of the pupils of the elder brother, 
and one of those of the younger, to their meetings; and 
the following year, being joined by yet more of the stu- 
dents, the regularity of their lives obtained for them the 
title of Methodists from those who were not inclined to 
follow their example. 

In 1735 another name was added to their number, 
which has also become celebrated: this was George 
Whitfield, of Pembroke College, then in his eighteenth 
year : but of him I shall have occasion to speak by and 
by. I shall therefore confine myself to the Wesleys. A 
difference of opinion on the subjects of Free will and 
Predestination separated them from their younger coad- 
jutor in 1741, and their respective friends, adopting strong- 
ly the distinctive opinions of the two, the grand division 
of the sect, which sprung up from their preaching, into 
Wesleyan or Arminian, and Whitfieldian or Calvinistic 
Methodists, ensued. All three received holy orders ac- 
cording to the ceremonial of the Church of England, and 
Wesley never ceased to hold his spiritual mother in high 
estimation. “ The Church of England/ 7 he says in one 


♦ John Wesley was bom in 1703. 
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f >lace, “ is the purest in Christendom.” But the singul- 
arity of their proceedings raised suspicion, and though 
both brothers continued to profess the fullest assent to the 
articles and liturgy of the established church, yet their 
manner of preaching and form of worship had something 
in it which led the bishops and clergy in general to con- 
sider them as verging on Sectarianism. In many places 
they were refused the use of the pulpit: and then, in the 
perhaps enthusiastic belief that they were the appointed 
instruments of rekindling religion in hearts where it had 
been dead hitherto, they began a system of field preach- 
ing- * 

There were at that time large districts slumbering in 
utter darkness and ignorance of the saving truths of the 
Gospel ; and it was to these that the W esleys especially 
directed their attention, with a success proportioned to 
their zeal : and had the then heads of the church availed 
themselves of the assistance of these earnest men in the 
way they might have done, by sanctioning their mis- 
sionary labors among the poor and the uninstructed, the 
benefit would have been incalculable. But the harsh treat- 
ment* they met with, drove John Wesley at last into com- 
plete schism : and then the ambition, which had perhaps 
animated his first exertions almost unknown to himself, 
assumed a bolder flight, and he aspired to the distinction 
of being the head and leader of a sect which grew so 
rapidly, that at the time of his death in 1791, “the num- 


* “ I rode over to a neighboring town,” says Wesley, “ to 
wait upon a justice of peace, a man of candor and understand- 
ing; before whom I was informed their angry neighbors had 
carried a whole wagon load of these new heretics.” But when 
he asked, “ what they had done,” there was a deep silence, for 
that was a point their conductor had forgot. At length one 
said, “Why they pretend to be better than other people, and 
besides they pray from morning till night.” Mr. S— — asked, 
“But have they done nothing besides?” “Yes sir,” said an 
old man, “ an ? t please your worship they have convarted my 
wife ; till she went among them she had such a tongue, and now 
she is as quiet as a lamb.” “Carry them back,” replied the 
justice, “ and let them convert all the scolds in the town.”— 
{Wetley'8 Journal .) 
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ber of members in connection with him in Europe, Ame- 
rica, and the West Indian Islands, was 80,000. And at 
the last conference in 1831, the numbers returned were, 
in Great Britain, 249,119; in Ireland, 22,470; in the Fo- 
reign Missions, 42,743. Total 314,332. Exclusive of 
more than half a million of persons in the Societies in 
the States' of America.”* 

You are probably aware that, besides the public preach- 
ing, Wesley instituted among his people several kinds of 
private meetings. To the public prayer meetings, which 
were generally held in private houses, persons not of 
this seet were often invited, and on these occasions a 
hymn was first sung, then they all knelt, and the first 
who felt “ moved” made an extempore prayer ; when he 
had finished, another commenced, and so on for about 
two hours. These prayer meetings were held in such 
high esteem among the Methodists, that they asserted 
more were “born again” and “made free,” as they 
termed it, “from all the remains of sin,” than at any 
other meetings, public preachings, &c. 

There was much in this kind of meeting which was 
likely to lead to enthusiasm, which is universally found 
to be most easily awakened where numbers are congre- 
gated ; and according to an author formerly of their per- 
suasion,! the consequence was such as might have been 
expected. “It is impossible,” says he, “to form any 
just idea of those assemblies except you had been pre- 
sent at them. One coaxes the Divine Being, another is 
amorous, and a third will tell the Deity, ‘He must be a 
liar if he does not grant all they ask.’ They thus go on 
* working up each others imagination until they become 
as it were spiritually intoxicated, and while in this state 
they sometimes recollect a text or two of Scripture, such 
as ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee * — 1 Go and sin no more’ — 
c Go in peace/ &c., and then declare themselves to be 
1 bom again 7 or 1 sanctified. 7 77 

The love feast is also a private meeting of as many 
members of the community as choose to attend; and 


* Watson’s Life of Wesley, page 484. 
t Lackington. 
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they generally assemble from all parts within several 
miles of the place where the feast is held. They then 
alternately sing and pray, and some among them, who 
think that their experience, as they term it, is remarkable, 
stand up, and narrate all tne transactions which they say 
have taken place between God, the devil, and their souls. 

There is a curious propensity to egotism in human 
nature which frequently shows itself in religious matters. 
Men love to talk of themselves : and the Romanist finds 
pleasure in the power of pouring forth all his feelings and 
thoughts to his father confessor, whenever he is strongly 
excited by passion : of this I have become aware from per- 
sonal knowledge. Other enthusiasts enjoy no less satisfac- 
tion in talking of the interior conflicts they have sustained; 
for all ungoverned feeling loves to vent itself in speech, 
and the lover who talks of his mistress, or the penitent 
who talks of his sins, is for the time being in the same 
state of restless excitement. Governed feeling, on the 
contrary, as far as my experience goes, is silent. 

In these Love Feasts those present nave buns to eat. 
which are mutually broken between each “ Brother ana 
Sister,” and water to drink, which they hand from one to 
another. These meetings commence about seven o’clock, 
and last till nine or ten. 

Each society is divided into smaller companies called 
“ classes,” according to their respective places of abode. 
There are about twelve persons in every class, one of 
whom is styled “the Leader,” whose business it is to 
see each person in his class, at least once a week, to ad- 
vise, comfort, o t exhort, as occasion may require, and to 
receive what each is willing to give towards the support 
of the Gospel. 

It is expected that every member should continue to 
evince his desire of salvation by abstaining from “'the 
taking of the name of the Lord in vain;” “ the profaning 
of the Lord’s day, either by ordinary work thereon, or by 
buying and selling;” “drunkenness, buying or selling 
spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of 
extreme necessity; fighting, quarreling, brawling; going 
to law with a brother; returning evil for evil, or railing 
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for railing; the using many words in buying or selling.* 
The buying or selling uncustomed goods; the giving or 
taking things on usury, i e., unlawful interest; the putting 
on of gold or costly apparel ; the taking such diversions 
as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
the singing those songs or reading those books, that do 
not tend to the knowledge or love of God ; — softness and 
needless self-indulgence, &c.f 

Among the duties expected and required of the mem- 
bers are all kinds of beneficence, diligence, frugality,} 
self-denial, and attendance on all the ordinances of God, 
among which is specifically mentioned fasting. If any 
member habitually break any of these rules, he is admo- 
nished ; and if he do not then repent, expulsion follows. 
“Marrying with unbelievers,” and bankruptcy, if the 
party has not kept fair accounts, are also followed by ex- 
pulsion. 

No one I think can doubt that much good was effected 
by the first preaching of Wesley and his disciples, for at 
that time our church was in a lethargic state, and the 
lower orders shamefully neglected in spiritual matters in 
many parts of England. Yet there are some things which 
excite one’s regret in their practices, and of these none 


* “Who does as he would be done by, in buying or selling ? 
particularly selling horses ? Write him a knave that does not, 
and the Methodist knave is the worst of all knaves.” — Wesley’s 
Large Minutes , Q. 13. 

t Snuff-taking and drams are expressly forbidden. 

X In May, 1776, an order was made in the House of Lords, 
“That the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Excise do write cir- 
cular letters to all such persons whom they have reason to sus- 
pect to have plate, as also to those who have not paid regularly 
the duty on the same.” In consequence of this order, the ac- 
countant-general for household plate, sent a copy of it to John 
Wesley. The answer was as follows : 

Sir, 

I have two silver teaspoons in London, and two at Bristol : 
this is all the plate which I have at present, and I shall not buy 
any more while so many round me want bread. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

John Wesley. 

4 
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displeases me more than the familiar use of Scripture 
language, which when properly and judiciously applied 
is striking and solemn ; but to hear every notion of en- 
thusiastic ignorance, every rise and fall of the animal 
spirits, expressed in the language of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, and even of our Lord himself; to witness 
their familiarity with the Almighty, their full trust and 
confidence in the reality of small miracles wrought at 
their request ; — must always be painful to a soberly reli- 
gious mind. In a book entitled “The Bank of Faith,” 
the author asserts, that a dog brought him mutton to eat, 
that fish died at night in a pond on purpose to be eaten 
by him in the morning, and that money, clothes, &c., in 
short, everything he could desire, he attained by prayer.* 

An old woman of Wesley's society, named Mary 
Hubbard, would often wash her linen, hang it out to dry, 
and go away to work in the fields, or to Taunton Market, 
four miles from her house, and when blamed for thus 
leaving her linen unprotected, she would reply that “the 
Lord watched over her and all that she had, and that he 
would prevent any person from stealing her two old 
smocks, or if He permitted them to be stolen, He would 
send her two new ones in their stead.” I seriously assure 
you, says the author who relates this tale, and who at 
one time went even greater lengths! than this old wo- 

* “ I used my prayers,” says the author of the ‘ Bank of 
Faith,’ “ as gunners do swivels ; turning them every way as the 
cases required.” Wesley relates in his Journal, that “ By 
prayer he used to cure a violent pain in his head,” &c. 

t This writer, the celebrated Lackington the bookseller re- 
lates the following occurrence soon afte/- he turned Methodist. 
“ One Sunday morning at eight o’clock, my mistress seeing her 
sons set off, and knowing they were gone to a Methodist meet- 
ing, determined to prevent me from doing the same, by locking 
the door ; on which, in a superstitious mood, I opened the Bible 
for direction what to do, and the first words I read were these, 
“He shall give his angels charge concerning thee, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” This was enough for 
me, so without a moment’s hesitation I ran up two pair of stairs 
to my own room, and out of the window I leapt to the great 
terror of my poor mistress. My feet and ankles were most in-* 
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man, 11 that there are many thousand Mary Hubbards 
among the Methodists.” 

It may be added, that their strict abstinence from the 
common amusements of the world, even where innocent 
in themselves, has its evils, as I have already noticed 
when speaking of the Quakers; for the mind cannot 
always be kept in a state of tension, and if we refuse 
ourselves recreation altogether, there is danger that we 
shall find the yoke of Christ a wearisome instead of an 
easy one, and cast it off in disgust: nay, I am afraid that 
if we were to inquire closely, we should find instances 
enough of this result to demonstrate, what indeed wants 
but little proof, i. e., that God knows better than we do 
“ whereof we are made,” and that it is not wisdom to 
bind a heavy burden on our shoulders when Christ him- 
self has declared that his is light. Still, though tinged 
with a degree of enthusiasm which we may regret, the 
doctrine of the Wesleyan Methodists retains the funda- 
mental parts of Christianity, and after reading the follow- 
ing extracts from Weslev ? s Sermons, I think you will 
hardly forbear asking, Why is this a separate sect? 

“Justifying Faith implies not only a Divine 
evidence or conviction, that 1 God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself,’ but a sure trust and confi- 
dence that Christ died for my sins, that he loved me, and 
gave himself for me; and the moment a penitent sinner 
believes this, God pardons and absolves him.”* “ Chris- 


tolerably bruised, so that I was obliged to be put to bed ; and 
it was more than a month before I recovered the use of my 
limbs. I was then ignorant enough to think that the Lord had 
not used me very well ; and I resolved not to put so much trust in 
him for the future. My rash adventure made a great noise in 
the town, and was talked of many miles round. Some few ad- 
mired my prodigious strength of faith ; but the major part pitied 
me as a poor ignorant,. deluded, and infatuated boy.” 

* Wesley’s Works, vol. xii. p. 49. Some of Wesley’s ex- 
pressions, when confronted with each other, appear incompati- 
ble ; in such cases the main drift of the writer must always be 
considered ; for it is much more usual to fail in expressing our 
meaning, than to express contradictory opinions : since the lat- 
ter implies a cerebral defect verging on insanity; the former 
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tian perfection does not imply, as some men seem to 
have imagined, an exemption either from ignorance, or 
mistake, or infirmities, or temptations ; indeed it is only 
another term for holiness : thus every one that is holy, is 
in the Scripture sense ‘perfect.* We may yet observe 
that neither in this respect is there absolute perfection on 
earth.* 7 * u If the Scriptures are true, those who are holy 
or religious in the judgment of Goa himself, those who 
are endued with the faith that purifies the heart, that pro- 
duces a good conscience ) those who live by faith in the 
Son of God; those who are sanctified by the blood of the 
Covenant may nevertheless so fall from God as to perish 
everlastingly, therefore let him who thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.** “ In strictness neither our faith 
nor our works justify us, i. e., deserve the remission of our 
sins, but God himself justifies us of his own mercy 
through the merits of his Son only.**f 


merely results from a faulty style. Scripture does not anywhere 
warrant us in saying “ the moment a penitent sinner,” &c. ; but 
requires from us a proof of this belief by actions conformable 
to it. God has promised us immortality through his Son, only 
if we not merely believe, but “do that which is lawful and 
right.” 

* Wesley censured some of his preachers for pushing the 
doctrine of perfection too far. 

t Wesley’s Works, vol. viii. p. 219; and vol. xi. p. 415. 
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GENERAL BAPTISTS, MORAVIANS, SWEDENBORGIANS, 
PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 

Among the sects which arose about the period of the 
Reformation of the church in the sixteenth century, we 
find the Anabaptists* playing rather a conspicuous part, 
by exciting political tumults in Saxony and the adjacent 
countries. For this, Munzer, their leader, after the de- 
feat of his forces, was put to death, and the sect generally 
was proscribed, and the profession of its doctrines pun- 
ished capitally. What those doctrines were is not easy, 
nor is it essential now, to state, since the modern sect, 
which we now term Baptists, retain only so much of 
them as relates to baptism by immersion, and of adults 
only, and the rejection of episcopal church government. 

The more modern sect is subdivided into General and 
Particular Baptists. The General or Arminian Baptists 
admit “much latitude in their system of religious doc- 
trine, which consists in such general principles, that their 
communion is accessible to Christians of almost all deno- 
minations, and accordingly they tolerate in fact, and re- 
ceive among them persons of every sect, who profess 
themselves Christians, and receive the Holy Scriptures as 
the source of truth, and the rule of faith. They agree 
with the Particular Baptists in this, that they admit to 
baptism adults only, and administer that sacrament either 
by dipping or total immersion; but they differ from them 


* So called from their habit of rebaptizing those who entered 
their communion. They were afterwards called Antipadobap- 
tists , from their objection to pado or infant baptism ; and finally, 
the English habit of abbreviation of words at all commonly 
used, contracted the word into Baptist . 

t Mosheim, Ecc. Hist., Cent., XVI., Sect. iii. Part 2. 
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in another respect, for they repeat the administration of 
baptism to those who had received it, either in a state of 
infancy, or by aspersion instead of dipping: for if the 
common accounts may be believed, the Particular Bap- 
tists do not carry matters so far. 

The General Baptists consider their sect as the only 
true church; in baptism they dip only once and not three 
times as was the practice in the pnmitive church : and 
they consider it a matter of indifference whether that 
sacrament be administered in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, or in that of Christ alone :* they adopt 
the doctrine of Menno with regard to the Millenium; 
many of them also embrace his particular opinion con- 
cerning the origin of Christ’s body.f They look upon 
the precept of the apostles prohibiting the use of blood 
and of things strangled, as a law that was designed to be 
in force in all ages and periods of the church: they be- 
lieve that the soul, from the moment that the body dies 
until its resurrection at the last day, remains in a state of 
perfect insensibility : they use the ceremony of extreme 
unction, and finally, to omit matters of a more trifling 
nature, several of them observe the Jewish as well as the 
Christian Sabbath .{ In some of their churches they have 
three distinct orders separately ordained, i. e., messen- 
gers, elders, and deacons; and their general assembly 
(where a minister preaches, and the churches are taken 
into consideration), is held annually in London on the 
Tuesday in Whitsun week, and they afterwards dine to- 
gether. They have met thus for upwards of a century. 

The propriety of the exclusive application of the term 
“Baptists” to those who baptize adults by immersion, 
has been questioned; and for this reason they are by 
many styled Antipaedobaptists, 5 namely, opposers of in- 


* Milton belonged to the class of Anti-Trinitarian General 
Baptists. 

T That the body of Jesus was not derived from the substance 
of the blessed Virgin, but created in her womb by an omnipo- 
tent act of the Holy Spirit, 
t V. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. 

$ All who baptize infants may be termed Paedo-baptists j the 
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fant baptism; but the term Anabaptist should not be ap- 
plied to them, it being a term of reproach. 

The old General Baptists have been on the decline for 
many years; their churches are principally in Kent and 
Sussex. The English and most foreign Baptists consider 
a personal profession of faith, and immersion in water, 
essential to baptism : this profession is generally made 
before the church at a church meeting. Some have a 
creed, and expect the candidate for baptism to assent to 
it. and grve a circumstantial account of his conversion : 
others only require him to profess himself a Christian. 
The former generally consider baptism as an ordinance 
which initiates persons into a particular church, and they 
say, that without breach of Christian liberty, they have a 
right to expect an agreement in articles of faith in their 
own societies. The latter think that baptism initiates into 
the Christian religion generally, and therefore think that 
they have no right to require an assent to their creed 
from such as do not join their churches. They quote the 
baptism of the Eunuch in Acts viii. in proof. 

The first mention of the Baptists in English History, is 
as the subject of persecution in the reign of Henry VIII. 
During that of Edward VI., a commission was issued to 
bishops and other persons “to try all Anabaptists, here- 
tics, and despisers of the common prayer,” and they were 
empowered, in the event of their contumacy, to commit 
them to the flames. The same inhuman policy was per- 
sisted in under Elizabeth. The last Baptist martyr burned 
in England was Edward Wightman ; he was condemned 
by the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry,* and burned at 
Lichfield, April 11, 1612.t 

The celebrated Whiston became a Baptist towards the 
close of his life, retaining nevertheless his Arian belief. 


word is derived from the Greek >rrate a child or infant, and 0airr* 
to baptize. 

* Yet the bishop ought to have known that baptism by im- 
mersion was practised in the church for many centuries, and the 
rubric of our common prayer leaves the option of immersion or 
aspersion. 

t Condor’s View, p. 380. 
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The Moravians are supposed to have derived their 
origin from Nicholas Lewis, Count Zinzendorf, a German 
nobleman, who died in 1760. The society, however, 
assert that they are descended from the old Moravian ana 
Bohemian Brethren, who existed as a distinct sect sixty 
years prior to the Reformation. No sooner had these 
Moravian Brethren heard of Luther’s bold testimony to 
the truth, and of the success which attended his labors, 
than they sent in the year 1522 two deputies to assure 
him of “ the deep interest which they took in his work;” 
giving him, at the same time, an account of their own 
doctrine and constitution. They were most kindly re- 
ceived ; and both Luther, and his colleague Bucer, re- 
cognized the Moravians as holding the same faith ; and 
bore honorable testimony to the purity of their doctrine, 
and the excellence of their discipline. The chief doc- 
trine of the Moravian society is, that u by the sacrifice 
for sin made by Jesus Christ, and by that alone, grace 
and deliverance from sin are to be obtained for all 
mankind and they steadfastly maintain the following 
points: — 

1. The divinity of Christ. 

2. The atonement and satisfaction made for us by Jesus 
Christ; and that by his merits alone we receive 
freely the forgiveness of sin, and sanctification in 
soul and body., 

3. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and the operations 
of his grace. That it is he who worketh in us 
conviction of sin, faith in Christ, and pureness of 
heart. 

4. That faith must evidence itself by willing obedience 
to the commandments of God from love and grati- 
tude. 

The internal constitution of the ancient church of the 
Moravians, which is still substantially adhered to, was 
originally adopted in 1457, and more definitely settled in 
1616 by the Synod of Zerawitz. Its principal peculiari- 
ties are, 

1. Every church is divided into three classes, t. «., 1. 
Beginners or Catechumens. 2. The more advanced or com- 
municants, who are considered as members of the church. 
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3. The perfect, consisting of such as have persevered for 
some time in a course of true piety. From this last class 
are chosen in every church the Elders , from three to eight 
in number. 

2. Every congregation is directed by a board of elders, 
whose province it is to have a watchful eye over its 
members with respect to the doctrine and deportment. 
Once in three months these elders are bound to visit the 
houses of the brethren, in order to observe their conduct, 
and to ascertain whether every one is laboring dili- 
gently in his calling, &c., of which they make a report 
to the pastor. They also are required to visit the sick, 
and assist the poorer brethren with money, contributed 
by the members of the church, and deposited in an alms 
box. 

3. The ministration of the Word and Sacrament is per- 
formed either by members who have received ordination 
from the bishops of the church of the brethren, or by 
those who have received that of the Calvinist or Lutheran 
church. The deacons, according to the ancient constitu- 
tion of the church, are the chief assistants of the pastors, 
and are considered as candidates for the ministry. The 
bishops, who are nominated by the ministers, appoint the 
pastors to their stations, and have the power of removing 
them when they think fit, and of ordaining the deacons 
as well as the ministers. Every bishop is appointed to 
superintend a certain number of churches, and has two 
or three co-bishops, who, if necessary, supply their place. 
The ancient church appointed some of its members to 
the business of watching over the civil affairs of the con- 
gregation, under the name of Seniores Civiles , who were 
ordained with imposition of hands. This office is still 
continued. The synods, which are held every three or 
four years, are composed of the bishops and their co- 
bishops, the Seniores Civiles, and of a such servants of 
the church and of the congregation as are called to the 
synod by the former elders’ conference, appointed by 
the previous synod, or commissioned to attend it as de- 
puties from particular congregations.” Several female 
elders also are usually present at the synods, but they 
have no vote. All the transactions of the synod are com- 

5 
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mitted to writing, and communicated to the several con- 
gregations. 

A liturgy, peculiar to the Brethren, is regularly used as 
a part of the morning service on the Sabbath; on other 
occasions the minister offers extempore prayer. The 
singing of hymns is considered as an essential part of 
worship, and many of their services consist entirely of 
singing. At the baptism of children, both the witnesses 
and the minister bless the infant, with laying on of hands 
immediately after the rite. The Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated every month : love feasts are frequently held, i. e., 
the members eat and drink together in fellowship : cakes 
and tea are distributed during the singing of some verses 
by the congregation. The washing of feet is practised 
at present only at certain seasons by the whole congre- 
gation, and on some other occasions in the choirs. Dy- 
ing persons are blessed for their departure by the elders, 
during prayer and singing a verse with imposition of 
hands. At funerals, the pastor accompanies the corpse 
to the burial-place with the singing of hymns ; and an 
address is delivered at the grave. Marriages are, by ge- 
neral agreement, never contracted without the advice and 
concurrence of the elders* The casting of lots is used 
among them to know, as they express it, “ The will of 
the Lord ”t 

With regard to discipline, u the Church of the Bre- 
thren have agreed upon certain rules and orders. These 
are laid before every one, that desires to become a mem- 
ber of the church, for his consideration. Whoever after 
having voluntarily agreed to them, does not act con- 
formably, falls under congregation discipline.” This has 


* Marriage is enumerated in one of the Moravian hymns 
amongst the services of danger, for which the United Brethren 
are “ to hold themselves prepared.” 

“ You as yet single are but little tried, 

Invited to the supper of the bride, 

That like the former warrior each may stand 
Ready for land, sea, marriage, at command.” 

t See Latrobe’s edition of Spangenburgh’s Exposition of 
Christian Doctrine. 
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various degrees, and consists in admonitions, warnings, 
and reproofs, continued until genuine repentance and a 
real conversion become evident in the offender, when 
he is re-admitted to the holy communion, or reconciled 
to the congregation, alter a deprecatory letter has been 
read, expressing the offender’s sorrow for his transgres- 
sion, and asking forgiveness. The Brethren assert that 
the church government in the established Protestant 
churches “does not apply to the congregations of the 
Brethren, because they never were intended to form a 
national establishment : for their design is no other than 
to be a true and living congregation of Jesus Christ, and 
to build up each other as a spiritual house of God, to the 
end that the kingdom of Jesus Christ may be furthered by 
them.” Hence the doctrine of Jesus and his Apostles, 
and the order and practice of the Apostolic churches, are 
the models by which they wish to be formed. It may be 
added, that they are generally the most successful mis- 
sionaries, and that their society seems the most nearly to 
realize the practice of the early Christians, of any sect 
now remaining. 

The Swedenborgians take their name from Emmanuel 
Swedenborg, who was bom at Stockholm in 1683. His 
father was Jasper Swedberg, Bishop of West Gothland. 
He received his education chiefly in the University of 
Upsala; and in 1716 was appointed by Charles XII. As- 
sessor of the Royal College of Sciences: he was ennobled 
by Queen Ulrica Eleonora, and received the name of 
Swedenborg. He published scientific works on various 
subjects, but in 1747 he resigned his office, in order, as 
he himself states, .that he might be more at liberty to at- 
tend to that new function which he considered himself 
called to, and the rest of his life was spent in composing 
and publishing the voluminous works which contain his 
peculiar doctrines. He died in 1772. He was a man 
of blameless life and amiable deportment, and was dis- 
tinguished for his attainments in mathematics and .me- 
chanics. 

His writings are so very obscure, that it is difficult to 
state what are the opinions contained in them ; he taught, 
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however, that by the New Jerusalem which came down 
from heaven, was intended a new church as to doctrine, 
and that he was the person to whom this doctrine was 
revealed, and who was appointed to make it known to 
the world. Swedenborg made no attempt to found a 
sect; but after his death, his followers, in 1788, formed 
themselves into a society under the denomination of 
“The New Jerusalem Church.” They have several 
places of meeting, both in London and Manchester, and 
send delegates to a “ General Conference,” under whose 
direction a liturgy has been prepared, from which I shall 
make a few extracts to show the peculiar doctrines of this 
sect. 

The following are some of the questions asked of the 
candidate for ordination, which is performed by imposi- 
tion of hands, of course of a minister of their own com- 
munion. 

u Mm. Dost thou believe that Jehovah God is One both 
in Essence and in Person : in whom, nevertheless, is the 
Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit : and that 
these are, his Essential Divinity, his Divine Humanity, 
and his Divine Proceeding, whicn are the three Essen- 
tials of One God, answering to the soul, the body, and 
the operative energy, in man, and that the Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ is that God? 

“ Dost thou believe that by his temptations, the last of 
which was the passion of the cross, the Lord united, in 
his Humanity, Divine Truth to Divine Good, or Divine 
Wisdom to Divine Love, and so returned into nis Divinity 
in which he was from eternity, together with, and in, his 
Glorified Humanity ? 

“ Dost thou believe that the sacred Scripture, or Word of 
God, is Divine Truth itself, and that it contains a spiritual 
and celestial sense, heretofore unknown, whence it is 
divinely inspired and holy in every syllable ; as well as 
a literal sense, which is the basis and support of its spiritual 
and celestial sense? 

“ Dost thou believe that the books which have the in- 
ternal sense and are truly the Word of God are, — the five 
books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, the two books of Samuel, 
the two books of Kings, the Psalms of David, the prophets, 
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including the Lamentations of Jeremiah, the four Gospels, 
and the Revelation ?”* 

It is further stated in their eleventh article of Faith, 
“ That immediately after death, which is only putting off 
of the material body, never to be resumed, man rises 
again in a spiritual or substantial body, in which he con- 
tinues to live to eternity.” 

On these doctrines it may be observed that the forms 
of worship founded on them are not such as Christ and 
his apostles ordered. The doxology is, “ To Jesus Christ 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever ;” the blessing 
“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” 
The pray ere are addressed to the u blessed Lord Jesus.” 
Whereas Christ, when he gave us a form of prayer, bade 
us address u our Father in heaven ;” and bade us ask of 
the Father in his name; and the form of the apostolic 
doxology is, “ To God only wise be glory through Jesus 
Christ forever;”! and the blessing, “Grace be unto you 
and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”! As at this time Christ had ascended from the 
earth, had the human nature been entirely merged in the 
divine, as this sect asserts, Paul the Apostle would not 
have made this distinction, which implies that the Lord 
Jesus still existed somewhere in his human form as the 
everlasting visible temple of the Invisible father of all 
things, for “ no man hath seen God at any time,” says the 
beloved Apostle, $ and this is confirmed by Christ* him- 
self. || If the man then be lost in the Deity, it follows 
that the Lord Jesus exists no more for us. I am aware 
that this consequence is denied by the sect, but it is a self- 
evident proposition : for their creed runs thus, “ I believe 
in one God in whom is a Divine Trinity, &c., and that 
this God is the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who is 
Jehovah in a glorified human form.” Now a human form 
must have some properties of matter ; it must be visible, 
and circumscribed, or it is not form ; and what is circum- 
scribed and visible cannot be God, who, of necessity, is 


♦ Litany of the New Church. Office of ordination, p. 151. 
t Rom. xxi. 27. +1 Cor. i. 3. 

$ John i. 18. * II John vi. 46. 
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uncircumscribed, and therefore invisible. The infinite 
Eternal Omnipotent Deity must be where that glorified 
body is not : therefore, the Great Father of all things must 
always be the object of worship, through Jesus Christ, 
who is the visible image of his glory. The form of bap- 
tism is retained by this sect, though they assert that the 
rite was “ constantly administered by the Apostles in the 
name of Christ alone ;” an assertion contradicted by the 
whole testimony of antiquity from the earliest times; 
adding, “ nevertheless it is well to use the express words 
of the Lord, when it is known and acknowledged in the 
church that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are not three separate persons but three Divine Essentials, 
constituting the single Divine Person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”* With regard to the 11 internal sense” of Scrip- 
ture, it is sufficient to observe that if 11 every syllable” 
were to be considered as inspired and holy, the long list 
of various readings would grievously shake our faith, 
though these are quite immaterial as to the general mean- 
ing. 

There are serious objections to the distinctive tenets of 
this sect, yet, in justice to them, it must be allowed that 
the unguarded language of some preachers does so split 
up the Deity into separate individuals as to make the doc- 
trine so taught a complete tritheism, and that a serious 
mind returning to the express declaration of the Scripture, 
that God is One, may be so far shocked by such unmea- 
sured expressions, as to run into the extreme which I 
have condemned. Unitarianism on the one hand, and 
the doctrine of Swedenborg on the other, have equally 
sprung from a want of proper caution when speaking of 
the different manifestations of the Deity, and an unmea- 
sured itch for the definition of things too far beyond the 
reach of our finite faculties to admit of any precision of 
terms. Words were formed for the things pertaining to 
earth ; how then can they ever exactly express the nature 
of the Deity? 

Notwithstanding the faith professed by this sect, their 


* Liturgy of the New Church Office of Baptism, p. 58. 
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teaching, nevertheless, returns to the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel. In a tract “ on the true meaning of the intercession of 
Jesus Christ,” published at Manchester by their own reli- 
gious tract society, we have the following passage: “The 
Humanity named Jesus is the medium whereby man 
may come to God, because the Father, heretofore invisible , 
is manifested and made visible and apmoachable in him. 
This is meant by our coming unto Goa by him ;” and else- 
where, as we cannot Obtain this “light of life” without 
following the Lord, and doing his will, as he did the will 
of the Father, agreeably to his own saying, “If ye keep 
my commandments, even as I have kept my Fathers 
commandments, and abide in his love :” so neither can 
we obtain that divine food by which our spiritual life is 
to be sustained, unless we labor for it, as the Lord him- 
self instructed us when he said “ Labor for the meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life ;” and is it not of the great- 
est importance clearly to understand what this labor im- 
plies Let the reader be assured that he must labor in 
that spiritual vineyard which the Lord desires to plant in 
his soul, in order that it may bear abundant fruits of 
righteousness to the glory of his heavenly father.”* Thus 
we see again that the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity will find their way, however men may speculatively 
disclaim them. Why then do we differ outwardly, when 
at heart we agree ? 

The Plymouth Brethren, so called probably from the 
place where this society first arose, do not allow them- 
selves to be a sect, though in their practices they differ 
considerably from those of the Established Church. They 
meet together on the morning of the first day of the week 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, when any “ Brother” is at 
liberty to speak for mutual edification. In the afternoon 
and evening, when they have preachers, the services are 
similar to those in the Congregational Churches (Inde- 
pendents): the desk, however, for they condemn pulpits, 
is not occupied by one man, but used as a convenient 

* “ Jesus the Fountain of Life and Light,” p. 12. 
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place for speaking, being alternately occupied by the 
“ Brother” who reads the hymn, the one who prays, and 
the one who teaches or preaches the Word. There are 
also “ Meetings for Prayer,” and what are technically 
called “reading meetings;” when a chapter is read, and 
those “ Brethren” who have made it matter of reflection, 
speak upon it clause by clause for their mutual instruction. 

Before a person is acknowledged a “Brother,” his 
name is announced at one of the times of “meeting 
together to break bread,” as it is termed, and if nothing 
occurs in the interval, he takes his seat with them the 
next Sunday.* Any one is admitted to their communion 
whom they believe to be “a child of God ;” but they do 
not receive or acknowledge him as a brother, “ while in 
actual connection with any of the various forms of world- 
liness,” i. e., the other churches of Christ. Their preachers 
move about from place to place, forming different con- 
gregations, which they again leave for other places where 
their services are required. None of their ministers re- 
ceive any stipulated charity. The “ Brethren” disapprove 
of any association of Christians for any purpose whatever, 
whether civil or religious, and therefore discountenance 
all Sunday School, Bible, Missionary, or even purely Be- 
nevolent Societies. They do not disapprove of sending 
either Bibles or Missionaries to the heathen; but they 
say that if they go at all, “ God and not the church must 
send them.” They do not think that the Gospel is to con- 
vert the world, but that it is to be “ preached as a witness 
to” or rather against “ all nations.” The world, they say, 
“ is reserved for judgment, and therefore it is wholly con- 
trary to the character of a Christian to have anything to 
do with it or its government.” When a child of God is 
bom again, “ he lays,” say they, “ all his worldly rela- 
tions down at the feet of Christ, and he is at liberty to 
take up none but those which he can take up in the 
Lord.” They neither pray for pardon of sin, nor for the 
presence and influence of the Spirit, and carefully exclude 
such petitions from their hymns. Many of them think it 


* In some places it is not till the end of a fortnight. 
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inconsistent with the Christian character to amass wealth, 
or to possess furniture or clothing more than is necessary 
for health and cleanliness; and very great sacrifices have 
been made by the more wealthy of them. 

These are most of them unimportant peculiarities; but 
the great feature of this sect, for so, notwithstanding their 
protest, I must call these “ Brethren,” is a degree of self- 
approbation and uncharitableness for others, which, to say 
the least, is not what Christ taught. “ No sect,” says Rust,* 
“ is more sectarian, and none more separate from Christ- 
ians of all denominations than 1 The Plymouth Brethren. ; ” 
The Church of Rome they consider “bad.” The Church 
of England “ bad.” “ A popish priest and a parish priest, 
both bad;” “but infinitely worse,” says one of the Bre- 
thren (a Captain Hall), “ is a people’s preacher.” They 
occasionally indulge in what they term “ biting iests and 
sarcastic railleiy,” of the ministers of our church, and of 
those who differ from them, which evince but little of 
the meek and peaceable spirit of the Gospel ;f for, as 


* Examination of the opinions of the Plymouth Brethren, 
t The following is a sample from one of their published 
works : “ The first eclogue or Virgil has always appeared to me 
to express most felicitously the pleasures of a pastoral life as we 
too frequently see it in these days. With what force the follow- 
ing lines describe the grateful feeling of a young clergyman , 
who is recounting the benefits conferred on him by his patron : 

O Melibcee, Deus nobis h®c otia fecit. 

Namque erit ille mihi semper Deus — 

Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et ipsum 
Ludere, quae vellem, calamo permisit agresti. 

My patron shall always be a divinity to me, for he put me into 
this life of ease when he gave me this gem, the prettiest living in 
England. He gave me this easy duty , so that I can let my flock 
wander wheresoever it may please them, as you see they do ; 
while I myself do just what I like, and occasionally amuse my- 
self with a pianoforte by Stoddart, that cost eighty-five guineas.” 
“ He (the congregational minister) is now, in his own opinion, 
the one man of the whole body of believers in all the services 
of the sanctuary. He utters all their sentiments of faith and 
doctrine, and offers up all their prayers ! How can he justify 
the position he has assumed as an usurper ? yea as a grievous 
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Lord Bacon has well observed, “to intermix Scripture 
with scurrility in one sentence ; — the majesty of religion 
and the contempt and deformity of things ridiculous, — is 
a thing far from the reverence of a devout Christian, and 
hardly becoming the honest regard of a sober man .’ 7 
If I have appeared to speak harshly of this sect, it is 
because they seem to me to have abandoned so much of 
the spirit of the Gospel. “ If the tenets of the Plymouth 
Brethren be consistent with themselves , 77 observes Mr. 
Rust, “they necessarily withdraw them from all society, 
and every existing form of Christianity, shutting them out 
from all co-operation with the holy and benevolent, for 
the relief and blessing of their poor or sinful fellow-crea- 
tures, making it sinful to fulfil the duties of a subject, a 
citizen , 77 &c. But I hope and believe that these tenets 
must be and are counteracted by the instinctive love of 
our kind, which for the benefit of the world God has im- 
planted in man. The human race is so essentially social 
that they who endeavor to dissociate mankind, stand in 
much the same situation as he would do who should hope 
to dam up the ocean. It is in fact to these silent tenden- 
cies of human nature, whose force we never know till 
we attempt to check them, that we owe much of the in- 
nocuousness of false or overstrained opinions: the reason 
is deluded, but the feelings which the Creator has made 
a part of our very being, generally correct the false argu- 
ment; and the man, if not previously corrupted by vice, 
acts right though he argues wrong. 


wolf! in that he has swallowed up all the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
in the voracity of his selfishness &c. It is not thus that the 
“ unity of the church,” which they profess to desire, is likely to 
be cemented. 
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CALVINISM. 

I have already noticed that the sects into which the 
reformed churches are split, may be classified generally 
under two great divisions, the one adopting mainly the 
milder views of Melancthon, whose advice was much 
used in the reform of the Anglican church ; the other fol- 
lowing those of Calvin, which were chiefly carried out at 
Geneva, the birthplace of that reformer, and among the 
Huguenots of France. It may be well, therefore, before 
we proceed to notice the particular sects which profess to 
combine in a greater or less degree the doctrines usually 
termed Calvinistic, to examine what the opinions are 
which pass under that name.* 

It was at the Synod of Dort, which was assembled in 
the year 1618, that these opinions received a decided 
form; for James Arminius, professor of divinity in the 
University of Leyden, having rejected some part of the 
Genevan doctrine respecting predestination and grace, 
this synod was called in order to settle the disputed 
points. After much debate the opinions of Arminius 
were condemned, and the doctrine of Calvin was sum- 
med up in five points, which gave name to what has 
been called the Quinqueticular controversy between the 
Calvinistic and Anti-oalvinistic divines of Holland. They 
related to, 

1. Predestination or Election. 

2. The extent of redemption. 

3. Moral depravity and impotency.f 


. * Bishop Jewel, in his “ Defence of his apology for the Church 
of England,” says, that “the term Calvinist was in the first in- 
stance applied to the Reformers and the English Protestants as 
a matter of reproach by the Church of Rome.” 

t Whatever difference may have existed between Luther 
and Calvin on the subject of Divine decrees, no language can 
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4. Effectual calling. 

5. Final perseverance of the sanctified. 

Calvinists are understood to maintain that predestina- 
tion is absolute; redemption limited; moral impotency 
total; grace inevitable; and the salvation of the believer 
certain. But among Calvinistic as among Arminian 
divines, there are many shades of difference indicated 
by the terms high Calvinist, and moderate Calvinist, sub 
lapsarian and supra lapsarian, scholastic Calvinism and 
papular Calvinism; which latter has been described as 
u the Augustinian theology strained off from its mathe- 
matics.” These all difier so materially that Bishop 
Horsley found it necessary to admonish his clergy u to 
beware how they aimed their shaft at Calvinism before 
they knew what it is, and what it is not;” a great part of 
what ignorantly goes under that name, being u closely 
interwoven with the very rudiments of Christianity.” I 
believe, however, that though differences may subsist 
among Calvinists themselves, as to the explication of 
their doctrines, they generally allow, 

1. That God has chosen a certain number in Christ, to 
everlasting glory before the foundation of the world, ac- 
cording to his immutable purpose, and of his free grace 
and love; without the least foresignt of faith, good works, 
or any conditions performed by the creature; and that 
the rest of mankind he was pleased to pass by, and 
ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sins to the 
praise of his vindictive justice. 

2. That Christ by his death and sufferings made an 
atonement only for the sins of the elect.* 

3. That mankind are totally depraved in consequence 
of the fell. 

4. That all whom God has predestined to life, he is 
pleased in his appointed time effectually to call by his 
Word and Spirit out of that state of sin and death in 


be stronger than that in which Luther insists upon the moral 
impotence of man’s depraved nature in opposition to the Pela- 
gian doctrine of free will. 

* It is difficult to reconcile this doctrine with 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 
1 Tim. ii. 6. 2 Pet. iii. 9. Rom. viii. 32. 1 Tim. iv. 10, &c. 
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which they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus 
Christ. 

5. That those whom God has effectually called and 
sanctified by his Spirit, shall never finally fall from a 
state of grace. 

The prominent feature, then, of the Calvinistic system,* 
is the election of some, and reprobation of others from 
all eternity; but to this we may answer, that if all man- 
kind are really appointed to sin and punishment, holiness 
and salvation irrespectively to any act of their own, then 
they will be judged in exact opposition to our Saviour's 


* The best account of their system is to be found in tc The 
Assembly’s Catechism,” which is taught their children. To this 
sect belongs more particularly the doctrine of Atonement, or, 
“ that Christ by his death made satisfaction to the Divine justice 
for the Elect ; appeasing the anger of the Divine Being, and 
effecting on his part a reconciliation.” That thus Christ had, 
as they term it, “ the sin of the Elect laid upon him.” But 
some of their teachers do not hold this opinion, but consider 
Christ’s death as simply a medium through which God has been 
pleased to exercise mercy towards the penitent. “ The sacri- 
fice of Christ,” says Dr. Magee, “ was never deemed by any 
(who did not wish to calumniate the doctrine of atonement) to 
have made God placable : but merely viewed as the means ap- 
pointed by Divine wisdom by which to bestow forgiveness.” To 
this it may be further added, that the language used throughout 
the Epistles of St. Paul with regard to the redemption of man 
is that of the then familiar slave market. Man is “ bought with 
a price” from his former master. Sin, for the service of God. 
The scholar who will consult Romans vi. will see immediately 
that all the metaphors used are those of purchase for military 
service : “ Your members,” says he, ver. 13, “ shall not be the 
arms (osrXa) of unrighteousness used for the service of sin ; but 
the arms (obrXa) of righteousness for God. And ver 23, rk yk$ 
o tbc afxa^rUg, 9avarof‘ ro U ya^ia-fxa rS 0*3, eXJn toe fr 

X£<crt Is?? ▼« xugfa> i. e. The rations of sin are death, but 

the donative of God is eternal life, by means of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. It is impossible to express more clearly that it was not 
the wrath of God which required to be appeased by the great 
sacrifice — the slave was bought by Him for Himself — the price 
was of course paid to another. Much misunderstanding has 
arisen from the careless interpretation of these and the like 
passages, whose phraseology has become obsolete along with 
the practice of buying and selling slaves, at least in this country. 
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declaration, that he will reward every man according to 
his works f* and again, that it is “not the will' of 1 our 7 
Father which is in heaven that one of those little ones , 77 
i. e. children, “should perish. 77 ! These declarations 
would, I think, sufficiently prove that St. Paul 7 s expres- 
sions on the subject relate to national, and not individual 
election, even had the Apostle himself left his meaning 
unexplained : for the servant is not greater than his mas- 
ter, and it is not possible that an inspired Apostle should 
preach a doctrine different from that of Him who com- 
missioned him; but if I mistake not, he has himself 
taken especial care that his meaning on this important 
subject snould not be misunderstood. For, first, it is a 
notorious fact, though often overlooked in argument, that 
the very passage, “I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
will have compassion , 77 which is the main support 
claimed for the doctrine of absolute decrees, is quoted 
from Exodus, and forms the assurance given by God 
himself to Moses, that He had separated the Hebrew na- 
tion from all the people on the face of the earth.! Again 
St. Paul has asserted that God will render to every man 
according to his deeds , for there is no respect of persons with 
God.$ God will have all men to be saved, &c. &c. 

God forbid that we should consider that a man may not 
be a sincere Christian, who believes himself irrevocably 
called, “elect , 77 and inevitably secure of his salvation; 

. or declare that a strict Calvinist cannot be attached to our 
church: but St. Paul teaches that “Christ died for all ; 77 
that grace instead of being irresistible may be received 
in vain ; that those who have been once justified instead 
of being sure of “'final perseverance 77 and salvation, may 
“sin wilfully after they have received the knowledge 
of the truth , 77 and “ draw back to perdition , 77 so that it 


* Matt. xvi. 27. t Matt, xviii. 14. 

t Vide Exod. xxxiii. 14, et se^. 

$ According to the Calvinistic doctrine above stated, charac- 
ter has no concern whatever with their call j ergo, if this is 
right, St. Paul is wrong, and mankind are called with respect of 
persons. 
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behoves every one u who thinketh he standeth to take 

heed lest he fall.”* 

In regard to “ irresistible” (special) “ grace,” Scripture 
assures us that grace sufficient for salvation is denied to 
none ; for St. Paul in every passage of the Epistles, which 
relates to grace, declares that the Spirit works in the souls 
of a//, enabling them, if they do not obstinately resist it, 
u to work out their salvation.” The following passage is 
taken from the work of a teacher of the doctrine of Special 
Grace. u The reign of sin consists not in the multitude, 
greatness or prevalency of sins, for all these are consist- 
ent with a state of grace, and may be in a child of God, 
in whom sin doth not and cannot reign ; but in the in- 
being of sin without grace, whether it act more or less 
violently, yea, whether it acts at all or no : yet if the habit 
of sin possess the soul without any principle of grace 
implanted, which is contrary to it, that man may be said 
to be still under the dominion of sin. This mortification 
then of sin, as to its reigning power, is completed in the 
first act of conversion and regeneration.”! But this lan- 
guage is by no means that of St. Paul : for the writer 
makes grace the test of holiness; whereas the apostle, 
following therein the doctrine of his master , — u bv their 
fruits ye shall know them,” — makes holiness the test of 
grace. Indeed the obscurity and perplexing nature of the 
doctrine above quoted, stands in no favorable contrast with 
the simple and clear declaration of the Saviour, that we 
u do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles,” — and 
that therefore the heart must be known by the words and 
actions : and the no less decided and simple exposition 
of the doctrine of Christ, by the beloved disciple, “ Little 
children, let no man deceive you : he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous ... he that committeth sin is of the 
devil. Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin . . . 


* tc This system (Calvinism) by setting aside the idea of a 
human will, leaves the doctrine of Divine Will barren and un- 
meaning; the idea of a personal ruler disappears, and those 
most anxious to assert the government of the Living God have 
been the great instruments in propagating the notion of an athe- 
istical necessity.” Maurice's Kingdom of Christ. 
t Hopkins on the New Birth. 
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whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God.”* The 
doctrine of the total depravity of human nature, it appears 
to me, cannot be proved from Scripture any more than the 
two former. St. John, whilst asserting that no man is 
wholly without sin, exhorts to efforts, and supposes a pos- 
sible state of Christian perfection in his converts, wholly 
incompatible with a state of entire corruption: and St. 
Paul, though he clearly states that sin has brought all men 
under condemnation, and that the unspirituality of the 
flesh can only be successfully opposed by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, does not declare the consequences of 
the Fall in terms such as we find in the Calvinistic writers 
— as “ Man, instead of the image of God, was now be- 
come the image of the devil: instead of the citizen of 
heaven, he was' become the Dond-slave of hell, having 
in himself no one part of his former purity, but being 
altogether spotted and defiled — now he seemed to be no- 
thing else but a lump of sin.” And again: “Man is of 
his own nature fleshly and corrupt, &c., without any spark 
of goodness in him ; only given to evil thoughts and evil 
deeds.” Even human nature, if closely examined, does 
not bear testimony to this as truth : for either the grace of 
God is accorded in such large measure to man from his 
birth, that none can be considered as wholly bad ; or the 
utter corruption preached by Calvin does not exist. All 
experience may be appealed to on this point, even that 
of the persons who use the above language* for if they 
search their own hearts in sincerity, they will become 
conscious of amiable affections, and admiration of what 
is good and right ; neither, probably, are they guilty of 
any such gross and habitual sins, as must mark a nature 
so wholly depraved. The Calvinist therefore can only 
use these strong phrases with certain grains of allowance : 
and he would be wiser if he were to avoid offending his 
— if he prefer so to call him — weaker brother, by techni- 
cal terms which he himself cannot use in their JuU force 
before the Searcher of hearts. 


* 1 John iii. 7 — 10; see also v. 21 of the same chapter, where 
our confidence towards God is shown to depend on the judg- 
ment of our own consciousness of wrong or well doing. The 
whole chapter is well worth the study of every Christian. 
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PRESBYTERIANS. INDEPENDENTS. 

When the preaching of Luther and his coadjutors had 
effectually called men’s attention to the affairs of the 
church, it was natural that questions with regard to its go- 
vernment no less than its doctrine, should be freely mooted. 
The usurpations of Rome had a tendency to disgust the 
Reformers with episcopal government, and accordingly 
we find both Calvin and Luther establishing a more re- 
publican form; and instead of giving the ecclesiastical 
power into the hands of one man, they judged it proper 
to delegate it to the elders (presbyters) of each church 
respectively ; subject only to the control of the majority of 
a general synod. Such was the origin of what we now 
term Presbyterians as a Beet : for in England more mo- 
derate councils, and the circumstance that the reformed 
tenets were embraced by many of the bishops, led to 
retaining the Episcopal form of church government. In 
Scotland , after a struggle, the Presbyterian form was finally 
established, and the church or kirk of that part of Great 
Britain is regulated upon that system. A secession has 
lately taken place on the question of the right of presenta- 
tion to livings, but the doctrine taught in both is nearly 
similar, i. e., that of the Calvin istic churches. 

The General Synod of Ulster (originally a branch of 
the established kirk of Scotland), is the principal body of 
Presbyterians considered as dissenters from the establish* 
ment: and there, also, is a Presbyterian Synod, or Church 
of “the Apostolic Seceders,” formed by seceders from 
the General Synod, which is thoroughly Calvinistic, and 
which maintains the same discipline that is usually 
observed among the seceding Scottish Presbyterians/’ 
In the reign of Geo. I. Arianism* was openly embraced 


* I take this from books, not haring personal acquaintance 
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by some of the more speculative of the Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland, and in consequence, a theological 
controversy was carried on for twenty years (from 1705 
to 1725), which ended in the secession of eight Arian 
ministers, and the formation of the Presbytery of Antrim. 
Some who were secretly inclined to Arianism had not 
the courage to follow the example of the eight seceders, 
and the leaven continued to spread among the general 
body during the latter part of the eighteenth century, till 
at length inquiries were instituted in the Synod, which 
led to a fresh separation. Seventeen at length seceded 
out of thirty-seven ministers, holding Arian or Socinian 
tenets in the year 1830, and they subsequently formed 
themselves into a distinct Synod, under the name of “the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster,” and the Presbytery of 
Antrim has now become incorporated with this Synod. 
These Arian congregations are chiefly situated in the 
counties of Antrim and Down, in the north and easterti 
part of the province. There are ten or twelve congrega- 
tions in the south of Ireland forming the Synod of Munster, 
which were also, till within a few years, Arian or Socinian. 
The total number of Remonstrant and Socinian congre- 
gations is between thirty and forty. All the Presbyterian 
bodies, — Orthodox and Arian, share in the government 
grants known under the name of “Regium Donum.” 
This royal bounty was originally dispensed among the 
Presbyterian clergy of Ulster in lieu of the tithes which 
were taken from them at the Restoration, and bestowed 
upon the Episcopal conformists. It was withdrawn to- 
wards the close of the reign of Charles II.; but at the 
Revolution, letters patent passed the great seal of Ireland, 
granting £1200 per annum to seven Presbyterian minis- 
ters, during pleasure, for the use of the ministers of the 

with the Presbyterians of Ireland : and such is the confusion 
generally made by authors between Arianism, Socinianism and 
Unitarianism, that it is difficult to know which is meant. As a 
large proportion of the modern Presbyterians have embraced 
Unitarian doctrines, it seems improbable that the Irish should 
have adopted those of Arius, though my author uses the term 
Arian as applied to the doctrine of the seceders. 
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north of Ireland, to be paid quarterly out of any of the 
revenues of the kingdom. This grant was renewed, 
under certain limitations, in the reign of Queen Anne : 
and in the reign of Geo. I. £800 per annum was divided 
in equal shares between the ministers of the Ulster Synod 
and those of the Southern Association. In 1784 an addi- 
tional grant was made to the Ulster Synod of £1000 per 
annum. In 1792 the grant was augmented to £5000 to 
be divided among the ministers of the Synod, — the Pres- 
bytery of Antrim, — the Seceders, — the Southern Asso- 
ciation,— and the ministers of the French church, Dublin. 
In 1803 some fresh regulations were made, by which the 
distribution of the bounty was taken immediately into 
the hands of government, and the Presbyterian clergy 
were thus rendered more ostensibly what they had pre- 
viously been only in effect, i. e ., stipendiaries of the state. 
The congregations under the care of the several Synods 
dnd Presbyteries are now arranged in three classes ac- 
cording to the number of families and the stipend of each 
minister; and the allowance to the ministers of the three 
classes was fixed at £50, £75, and £100 per annum. 
The members of the congregation feel under no obliga- 
tion to contribute much, if anything, to their pastor’s sup- 
port, who is therefore often compelled to have recourse 
to farming, grazing, or some other secular employment, 
for the support of his family. 

u In 1834 the ascendant party in the Synod succeeded 
in carrying a resolution enforcing unqualified subscrip- 
tion to the 1 Confession of Faith,’ which had not pre- 
viously been enforced. The ostensible motive for this is 
a desire to bring about a closer union with the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. The Irish Synod being now 
so far connected with the state as to form a species of 
ecclesiastical establishment, a feeling has been generated 
in favor of the established church of both countries: a 
strong protest, however, has been made against the de- 
cision, but without avail.”* 


* See “ The Use and Abuse of Creeds and Confessions of 
Faith,” by the Rev. Charles James Carlile, Dublin, 1836. 
“ The Irish Church and Ireland,” p. 66-68, and “ A Narrative 
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The increase of the Presbyterians in Ireland from what- 
ever cause has borne no due proportion to that of the 
general population. 

“Presbyterianism received as a scheme of policy, though 
admirably adapted to the exigencies of the times in which 
it originated, partakes of the essential defectiveness of the 
incipient reformation of the sixteenth century, embody- 
ing these erroneous principles which were adopted by 
the founders of most of the Protestant churches, ana 
which soon proved not less fatal to the cause of Scriptu- 
ral truth than to the internal peace of the Christian com- 
munities.” 

The first Presbyterian church was founded in Geneva 
by John Calvin, about a. d. 1541, and the system after- 
wards introduced into Scotland, with modifications by 
John Knox, about the year 1560, but not legally estabu 
lished there till 1592. It has never flourished greatly in 
England, and the Unitarian doctrine has now been almost 
universally received among the quondam Presbyterian 
congregations. 

The theory of discipline in the Scottish Church does 
not differ very widely from that of the English episcopacy, 
but the practice of the two churches, as modified by the 
habits ot the two nations, is totally different. In order to 
reconcile the Anglican and Scottish confessions of faith, it 
would be requisite that the Church of England should con- 
sent to suppress Articles III. VII. XXXV. and XXXVI., also 
that part of Art. VI. which sanctions the public reading of 
the Apocrypha, and the first clause of Art. XX., attribut- 
ing to the church a power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
as well as authority in controversies of faith. Agreeing, 
as the English and Scottish Churches do substantially in 
the doctrines of the Protestant faith, they nevertheless 
differ widely, 

1. As to the nature of holy orders and the power of 
ordination. 


of the Proceedings of the Associate Synod in Ireland and Scot- 
land in the affair of the Royal Bounty, 9 ’ by James Bryce. Bel- 
fast, 1816. 
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2. As to the hierarchical constitution of the Anglican 
Church. 

3. As to matters of ritual, especially the use of liturgies 
which the Church of Scotland rejects. 

4. As to the doctrines df sacramental grace and sacer- 
dotal absolution, implied in the offices of the Anglican 
Church. 

5. As to the whole system of discipline, Ecclesiastical 
Courts, &c. 

6. As to certain points of Calvinistic theology. 

The Independents differ from the Presbyterians chiefly 
in three points^ namely : 

1. As to ordination, and the liberty of preaching. 

2. As to the political form and constitution of church 
government, and the conditions of church communion. 

3. As to the grounds and limits of religious liberty. 

“ Ordination alone,” say the Independents, u without 
the precedent consent of the Church by those who for- 
merly have been advanced by virtue of that power they 
have received by their ordination, doth not constitute any 
person a churcn officer, or communicate office power 
unto him.” The Presbyterians on the other hand deny 
that the mere invitation and choice of the people could 
confer the pastoral office, or that they are even pre-requi- 
sites. The Independents seem to have identified the mi- 
nisterial function with the pastoral office ; and argued that 
it was absurd to ordain an office without a province to 
exercise the office in. Their opponents viewed the Chris- 
tian ministry more as an order invested with certain in- 
herent powers; a faculty or profession endowed with 
peculiar privileges, the admission into which required 
to be jealously guarded ; and this power and authority 
they conceive could be transmitted by those of the order. 
All approved candidates for the ministerial office among 
the Presbyterians, are ordained without reference to any 
local change; among the Independents no probationer 
is ordained till he has been appointed to the pastoral of- 
fice. The first Independent or Congregational Church 
in England was established by a Mr. Jacob, a. d. 1616, 
though it is asserted that a Mr. Robinson was the founder 
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of this sect, of which Dr. John Owen, Dr. Isaac Watts, 
Dr. Doddridge, and Job Orton were members. 

The following extracts are from the discourses of Ro- 
bert Hall, who, though a Baptist, dissented from most of 
his brethren on the subject df strict communion. He 
was a preacher both of Baptist and Independent congre- 
gations, but he did not hesitate to avow that “ he had 
more fellowship of feeling for an Independent or a Pres- 
byterian than for a close communion Baptist.” His sys- 
tem of theological tenets was on the model of what has 
come to be denominated “Moderate Calvinism.” With 
regard to the distinctive Calvinistic doctrine of Predesti- 
nation, “ I cannot,” says his biographer, “ answer for the 
precise terms in which he would have* stated it, but I pre- 
sume he would have accepted those employed by the 
Church of England. In preaching, he very rarely made 
any express reference to that doctrine.” 

“Jesus Christ did not come, let it be remembered, to 
establish a mere external morality, that his followers 
might be screened from human laws and human justice, 
for human laws will take care of this. The holy institu- 
tion of Christianity has a nobler object, that of purifying 
our hearts and regulating our behavior by the love of 
God. In the most practical accounts of the proceedings 
of the last day given in the Scriptures, the excellency 
which is represented as being a criterion and distinguish- 
ing feature of the disciple of Christ, and which He will 
acknowledge, is: Christian benevolence— love to man 
manifested in the relief of the poor. The Apostle St. 
John has given us a most sublime description of the love 
of God, when he says, 1 God is love ; 7 love is not so much 
an attribute of His nature as His very essence ; the spirit of 
Himself. Christian benevolence is not only the i image 

of God , 7 but is peculiarly an imitation of Christ . 77 “ I 

do not ask, my brethren, what particular virtue you have, 
but how much are you under the influence of Him ? for just 
so much virtue we have, as we have of His spirit and 
character . 77 “ Our Saviour places the acceptance of men, 
not upon their dispositions, but upon their actions; upon 
what they have done , not upon what they have merely be- 
lieved ox felt, or in any undefined state of mind. 77 — “lam 
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persuaded that the cause of the min of professing Chris- 
tians does not arise so much from a mistake of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, as from a low idea of Christian 
morals ; in abstaining from certain crimes and disorders 
through fear of the loss of character and of punishment, 
without reflecting on the spirit of that holy religion which 
we profess .” — u Christ went about doing good, not as an 
occasional exercise, but as his* employment; it was the one 
thing which he did. Though possessed of infinite power, 
he never employed it in resenting or retaliating an in- 
jury. He was pre-eminently devout. His was an active 
life; it was not the life of a solitary monk. That devo- 
tion which terminates in itself, is a luxury which some- 
times perverts the principles of benevolence to a perni- 
cious purpose. Let us rather recede from being called 
Christians than forget the great symbol of our profession, 
love to one another.” 


r 
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LETTER VIII. 


PARTICULAR BAPTISTS, SUB AND SU PRALAPS ARIAN S, SANDE- 
MANIANS. 

Having now given some account of the principal Cal- 
vinistic sects, I shall conclude by mentioning a few of 
those less numerous societies, which, whilst agreeing in 
the peculiar doctrines of Calvin, differ upon other points. 
The particular baptists, agreeing with the General Bap- 
tists on most other practices and doctrines, differ from 
them on this. The separation took place in the year 
1616, when a controversy on the subject of infant bap- 
tism having arisen among the Baptists, one portion call- 
ing itself the u Independent Congregation 77 seceded, em- 
braced the Calvinistic doctrine, and became the first Par- 
ticular Baptists: others, who were in general attached to 
the opinions of Calvin, concerning the decrees of God 
and Divine Grace, were not entirely agreed concerning 
the manner of explaining the doctrine of the Divine de- 
crees. The greater part believed that God only pei'mitted 
the first man to fall into transgression, without particularly 
predetermining his fall: these were termed sublapsa- 
rians. But others again maintained that “ God, in order 
to exercise and display his justice and his free mercy, 
had decreed from all eternity the transgression of Adam, 
and so ordered the course of events, that our first parents 
could not possibly avoid their fall. 77 These were termed 
supralapsarians. 

There is a modern sect that originated in Scotland, 
about 1728, termed Glassites, from its founder Mr. John 
Glass, who was expelled by the Synod from the Church 
of Scotland, for maintaining that the “kingdom of Christ 
was not of this world. 77 His adherents then formed 
themselves into churches, conformable in their institution 
and discipline to what they apprehended to be the plan 
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of the first churches recorded in the New Testament. 
Soon after the year 1755, Mr. John Sandeman (an elder 
in one of these congregations in Scotland), attempted to 
prove that “ Faith is neither more nor less than a simple 
assent to the' Divine testimony, concerning Jesus Christ 
delivered for the offences of men and raised again for 
their justification, as recorded in the New Testament.” 
He also mentioned that the word Faith or Belief, is con- 
stantly used by the apostles to signify what is denoted by 
it in common conversation, i. e., a persuasion of the truth 
of any proposition, and that there is no difference between 
believing any common testimony, and believing the 
apostolic testimony, except that which results from the 
testimony itself, and the Divine authority on which it 
rests. Inis led to controversy among the Calvinists and 
Sandemanians, concerning the nature of justifying faith; 
and the latter formed themselves into a separate sect. 
They administer the sacrament of the Lord ; s Supper 
weekly, and hold “ love-feasts,” of which every member 
is not only allowed but required to partake, and which 
consists of their dining together at each other’s houses, 
in the interval between the morning and afternoon ser- 
vice. They interpret literally the precept respecting the 
u kiss of charity,” which they use on the admission of a 
new member, as well as on other occasions, when they 
deem it necessary or proper: they make a weekly col- 
lection before the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
mutual exhortation ; abstain from blood and things stran- 
gled ; wash each other’s feet ; hold that every one is to 
consider all that he possesses to be liable to the calls of 
the poor and the church, and that it is unlawful to “ lay 
up treasures upon earth, by setting them apart for any fu- 
ture use. They allow of public and private diversions, 
so far as they are not connected with circumstances really 
sinful ; but apprehending a lot to be sacred, they disap- 
prove of lotteries, playing at cards, dice, &c. They main- 
tain the necessity of a plurality of elders, pastors, or 
bishops in each church, and the necessity of the presence 
of two elders in every act of discipline, and at the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. Second marriages dis- 
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qualify for the office of elder. The elders are ordained 
by prayer and fasting, imposition of hands, and giving 
the right hand of fellowship.” In their discipline they 
are strict and severe, and in every transaction esteem 
unanimity to be absolutely necessary. 


% 
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LETTER IX. 


CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. EVANGELICAL OR SERIOUS 
CHRISTIANS. 

I noticed the name of George Whitfield when speak- 
ing of Wesley and his followers, for during a time they 
acted in unison ; Whitfield, however, soon embraced the 
Calvinistic tenets, and then the friends separated with 
much of unkindly feeling. Wesley held the doctrines of 
Calvin in abhorrence, as altogether unchristian and un- 
founded in Scripture. 11 I defy you to say so hard a thing 
of the devil,” said he, with characteristic earnestness, 
when speaking of the notion that God could arbitrarily 
create any for eternal reprobation. This separation be- 
tween the leaders soon extended to their congregations, 
and from that time Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodists 
became distinct sects, differing, however, but little on 
any other point, excepting in the greater tendency to en- 
thusiasm among the followers of Whitfield. 

“ Wesley and Whitfield,” says Mr. Sidney in his life 
of Rowland Hill, u were men of widely different charac- 
ters, both in respect to their natural dispositions as well 
as the discipline of their minds ; and painful frailties were 
visible in the midst of their true greatness. An ambitious 
love of power was evidently the besetting weakness of 
John Wesley ; aspiration to the honors when he had no 
prospect of the suffering of martyrdom, was that of Whit- 
field.” In his letters to Rowland Hill, it is evident how 
he courted and enjoyed persecution ; and whenever “ the 
fire (to use his own expression) was kindled in the coun- 
try,” he was not satisfied unless “honored” by being 
scorched a little in its frame. This was a wrong spirit, 
and did injury to his own mind, and to his followers, by 
encouraging a morose and morbid carriage towards the 
world, giving needless offence, and providing animosity 
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in those who might have been attracted and endeared to 
truth by the lovely graces of pure Christianity.” 

At the time when he, and his early friends the Wesleys 
began their ministry, the piety of all classes was at a very 
low ebb. The earnestness of these men gave a new im- 
pulse to religious feeling, and after a time a considerable 
number of other episcopally ordained ministers of the 
church, together with a portion of the laity, became in- 
fluenced by the same sentiments. Without seceding, 
they formed a party in the church, leaning to Calvinism 
to the extent they thought justified by the XXXIX Articles; 
and this party soon became designated by several distin- 
guishing terms. They called themselves Evangelical 
first, afterwards, when that became a cant term of misap- 
plied reproach, they took the title of Serious Christians, 
and by others were called Low Churchy and Mdhodistical. 
Besides distinguishing themselves by an especial name, 
they avoided public amusements, used a peculiar phrase- 
ology, and seemed to delight in wearing their religion 
externally in the sight of all men, thinking perhaps to 
reform the thoughtless by the example of their greater 
strictness. But herein, in my opinion, they made a net 
for their own feet, for that very aspiration after greater 
exaltation which is implanted in us as a spur to strive 
after glory and immortality, is soon by mismanagement 
perverted into a love of earthly distinction. Hence comes 
ambition; but the ambition for worldly honors has in it 
this alleviation, that the man who toils after a title or a 
fortune, knows that he is, after all, seeking but a mean 
object; and if ever his mind is awakened at all to a sense 
of the world to come, the soul springs back to its true 
ambition, and launches into the career natural to it : but 
the man who seeks to be distinguished among his bre- 
thren for superior holiness, and wears it extemSly, that it 
may be seen and honored by men, blinds his better na- 
ture, and fetters it to earth by chains forged in heaven : he 
sees not that he is ambitious ; he is not aware that wnile 
seeking, as he imagines, to honor God in his life, he is 
enjoying at his heart’s core the respectful homage of 
men ; and whilst attending to his outward deportment, 
and making a display even of his humility, he too fre- 
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quently leaves the inner heart unchastened. Our Saviour 
knew the frailties of man, and his injunction that our reli- 
gion should chiefly be manifested by our benevolent 
feelings towards our fellow-creatures, while the com- 
muning with God should be carried on in silence and 
secrecy, is the only safe guide in these matters. 

I have no doubt that there are many of the Low 
Church party, whose conscientiousness sets at defiance 
the dangers of the system they have adopted ; indeed my 
own private friendships warrant me in saying so : but it 
is not well to lead others into dangerous paths where our 
own skill indeed may enable us to walk safely, but where 
the hindmost, whom we are not leading by the hand, are 
in continual hazard of deviating from the true course ; 
and therefore whilst honoring individual virtues, I con- 
tinue to consider the whole system erroneous: one whose 
tendency is to create spiritual pride, and lower the stand- 
ard of Christian benevolence by restricting to a party that 
fellowship which should be universal. It does but sub- 
stitute the excitement of the crowded church where a 
popular preacher charms with all the graces of rhetoric, 
of the committee room, of the speakers at Exeter Hall, 
for the ball room and the theatre; with this difference, 
that in the first case the instinct which makes the mind 
seek this excitement, is overlooked; the man believes 
himself performing a meritorious action, and looks with 
some contempt on his weaker brethren, who cannot exist 
without worldly amusements; on the other he knows 
what he is about, and if he be well-intentioned, guards 
against excess. It would be wiser, therefore, to acknow- 
ledge the instinct ; not bad in itself, for God implanted it ; 
and if it be denied a due indulgence, the mind sinks into 
hopeless imbecility; and not to blame those who seek 
other, but innocent means of gratifying it* 


* Although the excellent Bishop Heber’s mind was deeply 
imbued with devotional feelings, he considered a moderate par- 
ticipation in what are usually called worldly amusements, to be 
allowable and blameless. “ He thought,” says his biographer, 
<< that the strictness which made no distinction between things 
blamable only in their abuse, and the practices which were 
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The extracts that I am about to give, from the writings 
of two men of note, in that party, distinguished also for 
their genuine Christian feeling, will show that they saw 
the dangers I have pointed out, and were anxious to 
guard against them. The following extracts are given in 
Mr. Sidney's “ Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill."* 

“I hate dry doctrinal preaching, without warm, affec- 
tionate, and experimental applications. Oh! 'tis most 
pleasant to love one another with pure hearts fervently. 
Love is of God, for 1 God is love.' The summit of our 
happiness must be the perfection of our holiness. By 
t:itS blessed grace we have the brightest evidence that 
we are ‘ born of God.' If we allow that little shades of 
difference may exist, we ought to ‘love as brethren,' and 
where Christian candor and love are found to reign, the 
odious sin of schism, according to its general interpreta- 
tion, cannot exist." “ It is no sign that we value the 
blessings of God, if we can part with them," (t. e., dear 
friends,) “ without regret. That mind is badly framed 
that prefers stoical indifference to Christian sensibility, 
and though the pain is abundantly more acute where 
those finer feelings of the mind are found to exist ; yet 
w ho deserves the name of a human being who is without 
them?" “ While a soul within our reach is ignorant of 


really immoral, was prejudicial to the interests of true religion ; 
and on this point his opinion remained unchanged to the last. 
His own life indeed was a proof that amusement so participated 
in, may be perfectly harmless, and no way interfere with any 
religious or moral duty.” 

* “Rowland Hill, in his theological opinions, leaned towards 
Calvinism, but what is called Hyper-calvinism, he could not 
endure. In a system of doctrine ne was follower of no man, 
but drew his sermons fresh from a prayerful reading of the Bible. 
He was for drawing together all the people of God wherever 
they could meet, and was willing to join in a universal commu- 
nion with Christians of every name. When, on one occasion, 
he had preached in a chapel, where none but baptized adults 
(i. e. baptized after attaining years of discretion), were admitted 
to the sacrament, he wished to have communicated with them, 
but was told respectfully, ‘ You cannot sit down at our table.’ 
He calmly replied, ‘ I thought it was the Lord’s table.’” Sid- 
ney’s Life of R. Hill, p. 422, 3d edit. 
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a Saviour, we must eudeavor to win it to Christ. How 
weary I am of a great deal of what is called the 1 religious 
world!’ High ana Low Church Sectarianism seems to be 
the order of the day ; we are much more busy in con- 
tending for parties than for principles . These evils are 
evidences ot a lack of genuine Christianity. Oh ! when 
shall that happy day dawn upon us, when real Christians 
and Christian ministers of all denominations shall come 
nearer to each other.” 

The next extracts shall be from the writings of one who 
was scarcely appreciated by the world in general, but of 
whose excellencies I was enabled to judge, dunng my 
residence at Cambridge— -Mr. Simeon. 

u Religion appears in its true colors when it regu- 
lates our conduct in social life ; your religion must be 
seen, not in the church, or in the closet only, but in the 
shop, the family, the field: it must mortify pride and 
every other evil passion, and must bring faith into exer- 
cise. Try yourselves by this standard : see what you are 
as husbands or wives, parents or children, masters or ser- 
vants.”* 

“ The self-righteous, self-applauding moralist can spy 
out the failings and infirmities of those who profess a 
stricter system of religion; but let me ask such an one, 

1 Are there not in thee, even in thee, sins against the 
Lord thy God V Verily if thou wouldst consult thy own 
conscience, thou wouldst see little reason, and feel little 
inclination too, to cast stones at others. Professors of 
religion also are but too guilty of this same fault, being 
filled with an overweening conceit of their own excel- 
. lencies, and a contemptuous disregard of their less spi- 
ritual neighbors. But I would ask the professed follower 
of Christ ? Are there not sins with thee too as well as with 
the pharisaic formalist? Are there not great and crying 
evils in the religious world, which prove a stumbling- 
block to those around them ? Are there not often found 
among professors of religion the same covetous desires, 
the same fraudulent practices, the same deviations from 
truth and honor, as are found in persons who make no 


* Simeon’s Works, vol. iii., p. 101, &c. 
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profession ? Are there not many whose tempers are so 
unsubdued, that they make their whole families a scene 
of contention and misery? Yes! Though the accusa- 
tions which are brought against the whole body of reli- 
gious people as 1 hypocrites , 7 are a gross calumny, there 
is but too much ground for them in the conduct of many . 77 
“ Nothing is more common, and nothing more delusive 
than a noisy, talkative religion. True religion is a hum- 
ble, silent, retired thing ; not affecting public notice, but 
rather wishing to approve itself to God. It is not in say- 
ing ‘ Lord, Lord ! 7 but in doing the will of our heavenly 
Father, that we shall find acceptance at the last day. 
Happy would it be if many who place all their religion 
in running about and hearing sermons, and talking of 
the qualifications of ministers, would attend to this hint, 
and endeavor to acquire more of that wisdom which 
evinces its Divine origin by the excellence of its fruits.’ 7 * 


* Simeon’s Works, vol. iii., p. 333. 
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LETTER X. 


ON ROMANI9M AND C£REMONIAL RELIGION. 

I promised that as the completion of my task, I would 
notice those differences which have occurred in the bosom 
of the church itself, even though they can scarcely be 
called sects ; I therefore propose to conclude my corre- 
spondence with a short survey of the above-named, which 
I think should rather be viewed as the working out of 
great principles, than as parties distinguished by particu- 
lar creeds or opinions on abstract subjects. I may run 
counter to some prejudices, perhaps, in so doing j but the 
truth is well worth running a tilt for : — you mav sit by as 
umpire, and decide when I have done, whether I have 
carried my spear in a knightly fashion. 

Though I shall not think it necessary, like Racine’s 
advocate in Les Plaideurs, to go back to the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians to illustrate my proposition, yet I 
must begin from a very distant period, in order to make 
my views thoroughly comprehensible. I must therefore 
beg you to notice that the tendency of man’s mind always 
is, and always has been, towards the visible and the 
tangible. The pure abstraction of a Governing Will 
without any perceptible presence, has in it something 
too remote from the common habits, powers, and feelings 
of human nature, ever to be thoroughly embraced by the 
heart of man ; and we find that the Deity has always 
condescended so far to the weakness of his creatures, as 
to give the imagination some resting-place. Thus the 

E atriarch had his altar of sacrifice, where the fire from 
eaven marked the present Deity — and the Israelite had 
first the pillar of the cloud, and then the tabernacle, 
where the mysterious Shechinah dwelt over the mercy 
seat. Yet even this indistinct representation of an em- 
bodied Deity, did not satisfy the people : they required a 
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form, tangible, visible, and Aaron yielded to the wish ; be- 
cause he thought it a prudent ana allowable compliance 
with the weakness of human nature. He was wrong, 
and was punished for it ; and this transaction we shall 
find the type and foreshadowing of everything that has 
since happened in the world with regard to religion. The 
Almighty gives man just enough to rest his thoughts 
upon : it is the fire on the altar, the cloud, the temple, 
and last of all the man , in whom our devotion may find 
also an object of affection : but he requires that we shall 
not go beyond this. We must not return to earth, and 
make for ourselves a worship less spiritual than he has 
instituted; on the contrary, he requires us to pierce 
through the veil as we advance in knowledge, and dis- 
cern the spiritual through the visible. Hence the perpe- 
tual denunciations of the prophets against the Jews for 
their adherence to forms, which latterly they did adhere 
to, instead of giving attention to the purification of their 
hearts. 

Among all but the Israelites, the progress of the tan- 
gible was much more rapid : idolatry, with all its gross 
riteSj had established itself among the people, at any rate, 
in Egypt, at a very early period ; and spread from that 
old and luxurious empire, through the more simple states 
which sprang up around and from it. The Exodus was 
a warning from on high, that there was a Being, unseen 
and intangible, whose fiat governed all things : and this 
lesson was not wholly without fruit : yet still the human 
race reverted to the objects of the senses, till, in God’s 
good time he sent his Son : presented a tangible form on 
which the mind could dwell — then removed it from the 
earth, and said, “You may now think on this, and give 
your imagination a resting-place : this form you shall see 
again; but in mean time you must purify your hearts 
from earthly desires : that form will only greet your eyes 
when you have cast off the burden of the flesh, and 
have entered upon a spiritual existence.” The first 
Christians remembered and loved the man ; his precepts, 
his example, his smallest words or actions were recurred 
to with the fondness of personal friendship; and this car- 
ried Christianity through the first two centuries; but then 
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this remembrance began to have a character of abstrac- 
tion, and again the human heart called for tangibility. 
Then came, step by step, gorgeous ceremonies, pictures, 
representations of the personal presence and sufferings 
of the Saviour. The very requirements of those who 
quitted the splendid and sensual rites of heathenism for 
the faith of Christy led the Christian doctors to endeavor 
to replace the festival of the idol by something analogous 
in the Christian church: and thus without well knowing 
what they were tending to, the heads of the church 
yielded one point of spiritualism after another; sought to 
captivate and awe the people by impressive ceremonies: 
and finished by the sin of Aaron : they set up the image 
and said, “ These be thy Gods, 0 Israel ! that brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt” 3 * For be it observed 
here, that Aaron set up this image merely as a tangible 
representation of the true Deity ; a help to the devotion of 
the people , who could not worship without seeing some- 
thing. 

This then is Romanism; it is not transubstantiation, 
nor the mediation of the Virgin and the Saints,! nor the 
infallibility of popes and councils; these are natural con- 
sequences indeed, but the distinctive character of the 
Romish church is tangibility. “There is the actual 
flesh,” it says; “there is the representation of the actual 
human presence of saints and martyrs; there is the actual 
man enthroned, who represents the power of God :” but 
it might have fifty other ways of satisfying this restless 
craving of the human mind, and it would be equally per- 
nicious in any of these forms. Man’s great struggle has 
always been between the animal and the spiritual nature, 
and when religion goes one step farther towards tangi- 
bility than the Deity himself has allowed, the animal 
nature gains strength ; and vice and licentiousness follow 
as naturally, among the mass of the people, as rain fol- 
^ lows the cloud. 

Observe, I do not here deny that many may profess a 
religion of sense and remain spiritually-minded them- 


* Exod. xxxii. 4. 
t Vide Colossians, ii. 18, 19. 
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selves : Heathenism had its Socrates, its Xenocrates, &c. 
— Romanism has its Pascal, its Fenelon, and a train of 
other' great names : but look at the people during that 
period, and the account will be very different. When an 
ignorant man imagines that he can remove the Divine 
anger by a sacrifice or a penance, he avoids the trouble 
of curbing his passions, and compounds, as he thinks, 
for indulgence of the one, by the performance of the 
other; but when he is told that purity of life and thought 
is the only road to Divine favor, it he sins, he sins at 
least with some feelings of compunction, some dread that 
he may not have it in his power to remove the stain he 
is incurring. The preaching of Wesley reformed multi- 
tudes, all enthusiastic as it was; but it would be difficult 
to find a parallel in the annals of Romanism. As great 
a movement of the public mind was made by the preach- 
ing of Peter the Hermit; but how different was the object 
and the result! The personal pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre, as a mode of wiping out sin, was undertaken 
by thousands, who perished miserably, or, if they lived, 
came back not better men than they went: under a sys- 
tem of less tangibility, and a preaching as effective, they 
might have staid in their homes, and glorified God by a 
life such as Christ came to teach and to exemplify. 

It is so much easier to make a pilgrimage, or endure 
a long fast, than to subdue and tame the animal nature 
till it becomes obedient to the rational will, and seconds 
instead of resisting its wishes, that it is not surprising that 
in all ages a religion of outward observance should be 
more popular than one of inward purification. Those 
even which set off with the highest pretensions in this 
way have degenerated, and the outward and visible form 
is too often substituted for the inward and spiritual grace, 
which it was intended to represent , not to supersede. That 
religion, therefore, has the Dest chance of influencing the 
so ul, which, as far as is possible, renounces outward de- 
monstrations, which human indolence is so glad to rely 
on, and preaches boldly and effectually the uselessness 
of ceremonies, farther than as they tend to preserve the 
remembrance of Him who came to call the world back 
to Himself, to trample on the sensual and the animal, 
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and to raise man to his pristine, or rather to what is to 
be his future state. A public acknowledgment of Christ 
as our Master and Lord, and a compliance ith his own 
few and simple ordinances, are all that Christian duty 
requires, and nearly as mucn as Christian prudence will 
permit. The rest is a matter of worldly expediency, and 
should be so regarded. 

No doubt rests on my mind — I leave others to think as 
they may — that Episcopacy was the established form of 
the Church as soon as the Christian communities began 
to assume enough of regularity to admit of any settled 
order ; and I think it a wise form. As far any institution 
can, it secures unity and decency in the church: and as 
far as any institution can, that was not positively estab- 
lished by Christ himself, it possesses, in my mind, the 
sanction of antiquity. It gives the concentration of pur- 
pose and regularity of effort which are bestowed by the 
discipline of an army ; for as in an army a detachment 
acts upon the same system of tactics, and obeys officers 
constituted by the same authority, and thus assists the 
efforts of the main body, and falls into rank with it when 
they meet ; so the church, under such a form, may send 
detachments to the ends of the earth, who may meet 
after long years, as brothers of the same communion, and 
find that though the individuals have passed away, others 
have stepped into their place in the ranks, and are teach- 
ing what their predecessors taught. The benefit of church 
discipline, therefore, in my mind is great; but I do not 
suppose that salvation depends on it, because God has 
repeatedly declared that Christ died fir aU ,* and that he 
is not willing that any should perish ;t consequently he can 
hardly have made our eternal state dependent on what 
no man can accomplish for himself. A person may not 
have it in his power to receive baptism from an ordained 
priest, but he may live as Christ taught ; or, having never 
heard of Christ even, he may, like the Gentiles, win 
glory and immortality, t if, having not the law, he be a 
law unto himself. I would not receive Christ’s ordi- 


* 2 Cor. ▼. 15. 1 Tim. ii. 6. t 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

t Rom. ii. 6 — 11. 
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nances from the hands of any but an ordained priest, 
myself, because if a doubt exist in my mind, I sin in 
doing the doubtful thing; but herein I speak only for 
myself; let every man do as he is " persuaded in his 
mind”* in matters of secondary import, as all cerenionial 
matters must be. 

You will now be prepared for my opinion with regard 
to the late movement made in the church by the Anglo- 
Catholics, as they term themselves; Puseyites, or New- 
manites, as they have been termed by others. They have 
been thought to have introduced innovations — they have 
not: — there is not one of the ceremonies or practices 
which they have recommended, which was not very 
early practised in the church ; but it was from the undue 
importance attached to these ceremonies, which came to 
be regarded with reverence from having been instituted 
by apostles and martyrs, that the after growth of Roman 
superstition sprang up so rankly. I believe the first pro- 
moters of this movement were as remote from actual 
Romanism as I am, when they first began it; but when 
once reason is submitted to any human dictum, in mat- 
ters of religion, there is no resting-place till we arrive at 
the “ infallible” guide which the Romish church claims 
to be. There alone can the soul which will not think for 
itself, find a ready and confident director. Accordingly, 
we find that some of those veiy men who but a few 
years back exposed the errors of Romanism, have now 
yielded themselves blindfold to the guidance of that very 
church, which, as long as they allowed themselves to 
reason, they acknowledged to have departed from the 
truth. Yetit is perhaps fortunate for the people generally, 
that this declension of its pastors has been as rapid and 
complete as it has been : — they were going back towards 
the sin of Aaron— they were insisting on ceremonies as 
necessary to salvation, thus rendering religion gross and 
tangible, and the people thus taught would soon have for- 
gotten what those ceremonies were intended to represent, 
and have depended for salvation on what could not avail 
them in the hour of need: for the repetition of prayer is 


* Rom. xiv. 5. 
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not necessarily praying, nor is the reception of the eucha- 
rist necessarily sanctification, though these may be the 
outward and visible signs of the inward and spiritual 
grace which is working in the heart. Once teach a man 
that any ceremony is requisite to salvation, and he will 
soon go a step further by himself, and think the outward 
ceremony sufficient without the inward grace. This, in- 
deed, is but a necessary corollary ; for if the ceremony 
be requisite to salvation, then the inward grace working 
purity of life, avails not without the ceremony; and thus 
purity of life is no longer a substantive virtue ; it cannot 
stand alone; and the prop which it requires being so very 
strong, why should not the prop itself be all in ail? This 
will be the course of ratiocination in the mind of the 
mass of mankind, whether avowed or not; and, however 
the promoters of a ceremonial religion may shrink from 
such a consequence, it is so certain, as all experience 
shows, that they might as well throw a man who cannot 
swim into the water, and recommend him not to drown, as 
give a half instructed man a ceremony, which he is told 
is requisite to salvation, and expect that he will not cling 
to that, as the more convenient and least difficult observ- 
ance; and whilst perfect in complying with every ordi- 
nance of the church, forget that he has overlooked the 
weightier matters of the law — judgment, justice, and 
mercy. 

This may sound harsh, but it is true : and I appeal to 
the calm judgment even of the excellent Dr. Pusey him- 
self, who nas so unintentionally drawn many into a course 
from which, haply, he would now gladly draw them 
back, whether it be not so? His learning will show him 
how, through all ages, the spiritualism taught from hea- 
ven, has been counteracted by the visible and the tangi- 
ble contrived by man ; and in the step from the patriarchal 
religion, to the idolatry of Greece and Rome ; from Chris- 
tianity as preached by Christ and his apostles, to the gross 
superstitions of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, he may see a type of what would be the con- 
sequence of again enforcing a ceremonial religion. 
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The following are extracts from the 11 Christianas Reli- , 
gionis Institutio” of Faustus Socinus: 

Q. Quid igitur de Dei nature, sive essentia, nosse 
omnino nos debere statuis? 

R. Haec duo in sumraa. Quod sit et quod unus tan- 
tum sit. 


Q. Verum quid quaeso saltern de Spiritu Sancto nunc 
mihi dicis de quo isti similiter affirmant eum esse divinam 
personam, nempe tertiam, et unum atque eundem nu- 
mero Deum cum Patre et Filio ? 

R. Nempe ilium non esse personam aliquam a Deo 
cujus est spiritus, distinctam, sedtantum modo (ut nomen 
ipsum Spiritus , quod datum et afflationem, ut sic loquar, 
significat, docere potest) ipsius Dei vim et efficaciam 
quandam, id est earn, quae secum sanctitatem aliquam 
afferat. 


Q. Quid censes de Christi natura sive essentia nobis 
cognitii esse necessarium'? 

R. Id, ut antea dixi, sine cujus cognitione voluntas Dei 
erga nos per ipsum Christum patefacta, a nobis vel sciri, 
vel servari nequeat. 

Q. Quid igitur ex iis quae ad Christi naturam sive es- 
sentiam pertinent, ejusmodi esse censes ? 

R. Vix quidquam. Nam quaedam, quae ad ipsius 
Christi personam alioqui pertinent, et nobis omnino ob 
praedictam causam cognita esse debent, non naturalia ill! 
sunt, sed a Deo postmodum ipsi data et concessa, et sic 
ad Dei voluntatem sunt referenda, et quidem ad primam 
quam fecimus ejus partem, id est ad Dei operationes. 

Q. Quae nam sunt ista I 

R. Divinura imperium quod in nos habet. Rom. xiv. 
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9; et suprema ilia majestas. Ephes. i. 20, &c.; qua quid- 
quid uscjuam est, aut excogitari potest, prater unam tan- 
tum ipsius Dei majestatem longe excelHt. 1 Cor. xv. 27 ; 
Phil. ii. 8, 9 ; Heb. ii. 9. Heec enim Christo haud natu- 
ralia esse, sed a Deo Patre illi data fuisse, ipsumque ea 
per et propter mortem atque obedientiam et resurrec- 
tionem suam adeptum esse, apertissime scriptura testatur. 

Q. Cur vero hsec de Christo cognoscere omnino debe- 
mus? 

R. Quia, ut Christum divino cultu officiamus vult Deus. 
Joh. v. 25 3 Psal. xlv. 12; Heb. i. 6; Philip, ii. 10; eius 
generis, inquam, cultu cujus is est, quern ipsi Deo exhi- 
Dere debemus. 


Q. Quid de ipsa tamen Christi essentia seu natura 
statuis? 

JR. De Christi essentia ita statuo ; ilium esse hominem. 
Rom. v. 15; in virginis utero 7 et sic sine viri ope, divini 
8piritus yi conceptum ac formatum. Matt. i. 20. 23. Luc. 
i. 35; indeque genitum, primum quidem patibilem ac 
mortalem. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 ; donee, scilicet munus sibi a Deo 
demandatum hie in terris obivit ; deinde vero postquam 
in ccelum ascendit, impatibilem et immortalem factum. 
Rom. vi. 9. 


Q. Quid enim primum sibi vult, quod innuis hoc quod 
Christus Dei filius sit proprius et unigenitus non omnino 
ad ejus naturam pertinere? 

jR. Divina ista Christi filiatio, eatenus tantum ad ejus 
naturam aliquo modo referri potest, quatenus id respicit 
quod Christus divini Spiritus vi sine viri ope in virgin is 
utero conceptus et formatus fuit. Nam hujusce rei causa 
eum Dei filium vocatura ire, ipsius Dei Angelus ipsimet 
virgini, ex qua natus est, pradixit. Luc. i. 35; et quidem 
consequenter Dei filium proprium et unigenitum, cum 
nemo alius hac ratione, et ab ipso primo ortu Dei filius 
unqnam extiterit. 

JR. Quod attinet ad primum testimonium quod habetur 
(i. e. of praexistence^ Joh. i. 3. Dictio universalis omnia 
non prorsus universahter accipienda est, sed ad subjectam 
8 
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materiam restringenda, ut scilicet ea tantum omnia com- 
plectatur, quae ad Evangelium pertinent. 

Q. Sed quid dices, quod in loco isto apud Johannem 
additur; sine verbo, id est Deo filio, nihil esse factum? 

R. Immo cum certum esse videatur, mox sequentia 
verba quod factum est (quidquid nonnulli contra sentiant) 
cum additione ista conjungenda esse: dicendum potius 
videtur, voluisse Evangelistam cum ista addidit indicare 
se de quibusdam nunquam antea et nova ac mirabili 
ratione factis loqui. Nam ad docendum simpliciter se 
loqui de iis quse sunt facta nec semper fuerunt, satis 
habebat ilia verba addere, et sine ipso factum est nihil. 
Itaque mysterio non videtur carere, quod prasterea addit 
quod factum est ; subaudi novum et mirabile, ad mundi 
ipsius statum pertinens, &c. &c. 

Jam dictum est (est de poems persolvendis primum 
agamus) pcenam quam umusquisque nostrum propter 
delicta sua pendere tenebatur, mortem seternam esse. 
Hanc profecto Christus non subiit; et si earn subiisset, 
universi salutis nostrae et liberationis a peccatorum poena 
spes, et ratio funditus eversa fuisset. Immo si jam 
Christas non resurrexisset, vana, ut inquit Paulus. 1 Cor. 
xv. 14 . 17 ; esset Evangelii praedicatio, et nos adhuc esse- 
mus in peccatis nostris. Et tamen, si idcirco nos servas- 
set Christus, quod pcenas nostris peccatis debitas ipse 
sustinuisset, et nobis ejus rei fides quoad ejus fieri poterat 
facienda fuisset ; eum nunquam resurgere, sed in morte 
perpetuo manere oportuisset. Op. Vol. p. 197 , fol. edit. 

Ac dicitis, ut conjeci potest, animadvertendum esse, 
aliam in ipsa essentia divma personam patris esse, aliam 
personam filii : et Patri potuisse a Filio satisfieri seu ut 
satisfierat, vim suppeditari: nectamen aliquid quod satis- 
factioni per solutionem facienda adversetur, committi. 
Sed dicite obsecro, nonne ipsius filii person® non minus 
quam patris satisfaciendum fuisse affirmatis. Si filius 
patri satisfacit ? hoc est, quod illi debetur solvit : quis ipsi 
filio, quod ipsi debetur, dabit? Respondebitis, ut arbitror, 
si patri satisfactum fuit, filio quoque satisfactum esse; 

cum eadem sit utriusque voluntas Quomodo patri a 

filio quidquam ullo parto solvi potuisset si quod umus aut 
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est ; aut fit, alterius reipsa esse necesse foret ? At vero 

quis deinde ambigere queat filium patri nihil dare posse: 
cum ^uidquid filius habet patris revera sit, et ipse Cnristus 
diserte dixerit, Joh. xvii. 10, omnia quae sua erant patris 
esse? Annon ex ipsa disciplina vestra, hoc est Dei es- 
sentiam non distingue re, sed partiri: si praeter personarum 
proprietates, aliquid unam personam habere velitis quod 
alia non habeat. Filii autem personam proprietates suas 
patris personae pro peccatorum nostrorum satisfactione 
solvisse, cui unquam in mentem venire poteret? Ib., p. 
202 . 


THE END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It has been rather a favorite notion among learned 
writers, that the English language has no grammar pecu- 
liar to itself ] and that it can only be written correctly by 
applying to it the rules of the Latin. The result has bden 
a good deal of Latinized English ; but general opinion has 
not sanctioned the attempt: a Latinized style is not a good 
style, and the writers who keep the closest to the idioms 
of their mother tongue, are by general consent placed 
among the masters whom the English student must take 
as his best instructors * 

There are indeed rules of grammar which may be ap- 
plied to all languages, for all those who speak and act 
must name things and characterize actions: they must 
describe what has happened as having done so in the 
past or the present time, or as likely to occur in the 
future : — they must state whether the individual was the 
actor or the sufferer; — they must consider things in their 
different relations to each other. But all nations do not 
agree in the minor divisions of these broad grammatical 
distinctions 3 and thus arise the peculiar idioms, and con- 
sequently grammars, of different languages: few have 
more of these peculiarities than the English, as ia evident 
from the acknowledged difficulty which foreigners find 
in acquiring it — few therefore can more need a distinct 
grammar, in which these peculiarities shall be clearly 
laid down. 


* Swift, Addison, Southey, hare been held models of good 
prose writing — they are very different in style, but they all 
agree in one thing : they eschew as much as possible all Latin- 
ized phrases, words, and arrangement of sentences. 
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It is almost impossible that a language should have its 
origin amid civilization and refinement : it has generally 
been the rude and rough expression of the passions and 
feelings of a people no less rude and rough: and, with- 
out going into a discussion of ihe different theories re- 
specting the origin of language, I think 1 may safely 
assume that the first speech was not likely to be either 
written, or very abundant. We invent terms to meet the 
exigence of the moment : — what we have never seen or 
done, of course we have no terms for, and hence the 
scanty vocabulary of the poor, even in our own times : 
for, even if taught the use and meaning of more words, 
they generally forget them, because they have no need 
for them in their every-day life. The wants of man in 
his first state were simple; his social relations few; and 
his language must have been in some degree propor- 
tioned to his manner of life. 

It has been often remarked that the barbarian is gene- 
rally poetic in his language ; but it has not been at the 
same time remarked that the very paucity of his language 
is the cause of this. When definition begins, poetry ends. 
The barbarian has no terms by which to designate new 
objects, or to express a new train of thought, and he is 
thus forced to use metaphor instead of precise description. 
The animal with which the speaker is familiar is the type 
in his mind of the quality which chiefly distinguishes it; 
and. by a natural transition, the man who evinces such a 
quality is called by its name : thus, in the language of 
some of the oldest writings we possess, Judah is a lion; 
Issachar is a strong ass; Dan is a serpent in the way; 
Naphtali is a hind let loose, &c. :* and these forcible and 
appropriate metaphors are poetry of the highest order; 
but they are likewise the expressions most natural to the 
speaker. The writings of the Old Testament afford some 
of the oldest, and at the same time the finest poetry that 
has reached our days; and it is impossible to read these 
without seeing that the expressions are such as must ne- 
cessarily occur to persons living in such a state of society : 

* See Gen. xlix. Homer is equally free in the application of 
the names of animals to characterize the qualities of men. 
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nay, that it would have been unnatural to them to speak 
otherwise. The song of Deborah, one of the noblest lyrics 
ever composed, has all the character of the rude age it 
belongs to : but how striking is what may almost be called 
the pictorial effect of the address to those 11 who ride on 
white asses ;” though to the speaker, probably, this was 
but the readiest, or perhaps the only way of designating 
the leaders of the people, at a time when their office was 
not marked by any especial name. 

If then we allow that some of the finest specimens of 
poetic expression result from the very simplicity and 
paucity of a rude people’s vocabulary, we may begin to 
form some notion of what will really constitute a forcible 
and good style. The parent race, unpolished as it was, 
has left to its more polished descendants the legacy of a 
language which served the common purposes of life, and 
which necessarily partook of the character of the country 
and climate under whose influences it was formed : the 
increasing wants of science and civilization, will oblige 
their posterity to borrow from other sources to supply the 
deficiency, but the ancient language will still be that 
which best applies to the earth, and the sky, and the 
seasons, of what the Germans very appropriately term, 
u the fatherland;”* and he who would speak to the heart 
and feelings of his countrymen, must speak in a language 
which is congenial to them, which is knit up with their 
earliest habits, — which finds its metaphor in objects 
familiar to their senses; and must not dread to use an 
expression of the people, if it be forcible and appropriate. 
The art of good writing (and a very difficult one it is), 
consists in knowing how much of the expressions of our 
forefathers ought to be preserved, — how much reformed 
or abandoned. And it is the business of the grammarian 
to assist the judgment in this: but still much remains to 
be done by the taste of the writer; for the grammarian 


* It is possible that we may trace, in the modification of this 
term in the English, the difference between the two climates; 
we say, “the mother country,” and certainly this expression 
conveys the idea of a softer nurse than the more rugged “father 
land” of the German. 
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can only afford examples of good and bad style, and 
point out what he conceives to be the cause why it is so: 
but who can meet by rule all the exigencies of forcible, 
terse, and varied expression ? 

It should always be remembered, when we begin to 
write, that letters are but a perpetuation of spoken words : 
— the earliest records of most countries, even their phi- 
losophy and science, were recited , not written ; and, though 
a book is useful for reference, we all know how much 
more pleasantly we acquire knowledge from the con- 
versation of a person who thoroughly understands his 
subject. He who would write well, then, must endeavor 
to approach the ease of colloquial expression in narrative, 
or in letter writing; or the forcible expression of passion 
in poetry and oratory ; and, in order to do this, he must 
not be too free in using words of foreign derivation ; for 
in speaking we seldom use such an one if a native one 
will serve our purpose, and very rarely do we use any 
inversion in the arrangement of our sentences. 

The period during which language usually becomes 
deteriorated is during the first steps of refinement ; when 
men begin to despise the habits of the people as vulgar, 
and place their language in the same category. The 
commonality do not speak by rule; — they violate the 
concords; they misapply words newly introduced; and 
their more refined countrymen scoff at their blunders, 
and think it a part of liberal education to root out as far 
as possible the common expressions of their forefathers, 
and substitute those of the nation which has been the 
leader of civilization in their time. Thus the Romans, in 
the decline of their greatness, were fond of Greek ex- 
pressions: — thus Europe, when sunk in barbarism, clung 
to Latin as the language of literature, and thus in later 
years French exercised a deteriorating influence over 
English. Then comes a reaction; — the terse, strong 
expression of older writers begins to be appreciated by a 
juster taste, and men try to imitate them, and fancy they 
may thus attain to something like their excellence. But 
neither is this the right course : for those older authors 
Wrote as they spoke, exercising merely a just taste in 
selecting the most appropriate phrases. If the colloquial 
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language be changed, and we know that it is, then we 
shall not charm our readers by returning to a phraseology 
no longer familiar; and we should imitate the great writ- 
ers of other ages, not so much in their actual expressions, 
as in the good taste and sound judgment which they 
showed in their choice of them. A good style is collo- 
quial English purified from all grammatical inaccuracy, 
and from $ny familiarity which would not sort well with 
the subject. The judgment of the writer is shown in his 
jpst appreciation oi this last point. 

,1 would refer to the expressions which Shakspeare puts 
in the mouth of Macduff, when he receives the news of 
the slaughter of his wife and children, as an instance 
where the deepest pathos is attained by excessive sim- 
plicity of phrase and metaphor. 

My children too ? — 

exclaims the bereaved father, after a pause when we 
learn from the expression of the prince that hi3 grief had 
been too great for utterance; and in a moment more, 
after hearing farther details, 

And I must be from thence ! — 

My wife killed too? — 

Basse. I have said. 

Mac. He has no children. — All my pretty ones? 

Did you say all? — O hell-kite ! — All ? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one full swoop? 

Mai. Dispute it like a man. 

Mac. I shall do so; 

But I must also feel it as a man ; 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. 

There is scarcely a word here that is not in the most 
familiar use, and the metaphor is that of a farm-yard ; yet 
the heart goes with every word ; for we feel that such 
sorrow cannot spare thought enough to pick out far-fetched 
expressions. 

A kindred spirit, Schiller, has shown the like correct 
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judgment, or rather feeling, in the scene where Thekla, 
the daughter of Wallenstein, receives the news of her 
lover’s death. I annex it at length in Mr. Coleridge’^ 
excellent translation, for the gratification of those who 
cannot read it in the original German. 

THEKLA, THE SWEDISH CAPTAIK, LADT KEUBBUKH. 

c apt aik [ 'respectfully approaching her]. 

Princess — I must entreat your gentle pardon — 

My inconsiderate rash speech — How could I — 1 

thekla [with dignity ]. 

You have beheld me in my agony. 

A most distressful accident occasion’d 
You from a stranger to become at once 
My confidant 


CAPTAIK. 

I fear you hate my presence, 

For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 

THEKLA. 

The fault is mine. Myself did wrest it from you. 
The horror which came o’er me interrupted 
Your tale at its commencement: May it please you, 
Continue to the end. 

C APT AIK. 

Princess, ’twill 

Renew your anguish. 

THEKLA. 

I am firm. 

I will be firm. Well — bow began the engagement? 

C APT AIK. 

We lay, expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 
Entrench^ but insecurely in our camp, 

When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward; our vanguard fled 
Into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 

Scarce had we mounted, ere the Pappenheimers, 
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Their horses at full speed, broke thro’ the lines, 

And leapt the trenches ; but their heedless courage 
Had borne them onward far beyond the others — 

The infantry were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimers followed daringly 
Their daring leader — 

[Thekla betrays agitation in her gestures. The Officer pauses 
till she makes a sign to him to proceed. 

CAPTAIK. 

Both in van and flanks 

With our whole cavalry we now received them, 

Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretch’d out a solid ridge of pikes to meet them. 

They neither could advance, nor yet retreat ; 

And as they stood on every side wedg’d in, 

The Rhinegrave to their leader called aloud, 

Inviting a surrender, but their Colonel 
Young Piccolom ini ■ 

[Thekla, as giddy , grasps a chair. 

Known by his plume, 

And his long hair, gave signal for the trenches ; 

Himself leapt first, the regiment all plunged after — 

His charger, by an halbert gored, reared up, 

Flung him with violence off, and over him 
The horses, now no longer to be curbfed 

[Thekla, who has accompanied the last speech with all the marks 
of increasing agony, trembles through her whole frame , and is 
falling. The Ladt Neubrunit runs to her, and receives her 
in her arms. 


keubrunh. 

My dearest lady- 

captaih. 

I retire. 

THEKLA. 

Tis over. 

Proceed to the conclusion. 
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CA.PT All?. 

Wild despair 

Inspired the troops with frenzy when they saw 
Their leader perish ; every thought of rescue 
Was spumed; they fought like wounded tigers; their 
Frantic resistance roused our soldiery ; 

A murderous fight took place, nor was the contest 
Finished before their last man fell. 

thekla [ faltering ]. 

And where — 

Where is — You have not told me all. 

captaik [ after a pause]. 

This morning 

We buried him. Twelve youths of noblest birth 
Did bear him to interment; the whole army 
Followed the bier. A laurel decked his coffin ; 

The sword of the deceased was placed upon it, 

In mark of honor, by the Rhinegraves self. 

Nor tears were wanting; for there are among us 

Many, who had themselves experienced 

The greatness of his mind, and gentle manners ; 

All were affected at his fate. The Rhinegrave 
Would willingly have saved him ; but himself 
Made vain th’ attempt — ’tis said he wish’d to die. 

heubrukk [to thekla, who has hidden her countenance ]. 
Look up, my dearest lady 

THEKLA. 

Where is his grave? 

C APT AIK. 

At Neustadt, lady ; in a cloister church 

Are his remains deposited, until 

We can receive directions from his father. 

THEKLA. 

What is the cloister’s name? 

C APT AIK. 

Saint Catherine’s. 


/ 
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Is it far from hence ? 


THEKLA. 


CAPTAIIT. 

Nearly twelve leagues. 

THEKLA. 

Which is the way 1 

CAPTAIK. 

You go by Tirschenreit 
And Falkenberg, through our advanced posts. 


THEKLA. 


Is their commander'? 


Who 


C APT AIK. 

Colonel Seckendorf. 

[Thekla steps to the table , and takes a ring from a casket. 

' THEKLA. 

You have beheld me in my agony, 

And shown a feeling heart. Please you, accent 

[giving him the ring. 

A small memorial of this hour. Now go ! 

captaik [ confused ]. 

Princess — 

[Thekla silently makes signs to him to go, and turns from 
Mm. The Captaik lingers, and is about to speak. Lady 
Neubrunjt repeats the signal, and he retires. 

Here we have no studied lamentations — not a sdperflu- 
ous word is spoken ; and yet those few short questions 
wring the heart of the reader. A more touching scene 
can hardly be imagined than these simple words produce ; 
and why? Because they are the very words of nature. 
Let him who would write finely remember it. 

The present age has to contend with two faults in style : 
—on the one- hand, there is an inclination, in graver 
works, to imitate the inversions and rounded periods of 
the Latin, which are quite foreign to the genius and cha- 
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racter of the English language : on the other, our poets 
and dramatists have set up the age of Elizabeth as a pat- 
tern of excellence, and filled their pages with antiquated 
expressions which are no longer familiar to us, and there- 
fore sound quaint and odd, and thus impair the effect they 
were intended to produce. The exact middle'way is not 
often taken ; and it is generally allowed, though few set 
about to explain the reason why, that a good idiomatic 
English style is rare in these days, anti that rivals to 
Shakspeare, to Bacon, or to Jeremy Taylor are not to be 
found. 

Before closing this part of the subject, it may be well 
to give some proof that my observations on the use of 
our forefather’s language are well founded, and that our 
best writers make such large use of it, that the goodness 
of a style may almost be measured by the proportion of 
words of Teutonic derivation which it contains. In the 
following examples all the words not belonging to the 
Teutonic family are marked in italics. 

TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE. 

“And they made ready the present against Joseph came at 
noon ; for they heard that they should eat bread there. And 
when Joseph came home, they brought him the present which 
was in their hand into the house, and bowed themselves to 
him to the earth. And he asked them of their welfare, and 
said, Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spake ? Is 
he yet alive ? And they answered. Thy servant our father is 
in good health ; he is yet alive. And they bowed down their 
heads, and made obeisance” — Genesis. 

“ The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked, and the 
sceptre of the rulers. He who smote the people in wrath with 
a continual stroke, he that ruled the nations in anger, is perse - 
cuted, and none hindereth. The whole earth is at rest and is 
quiet, they break forth into singing. Yea, the fir trees rejoice 
at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon ; saying, Since thou art laid 
down, no feller is come up against us. Hell from beneath is 
moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming. It stirreth up the 
dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth ; it hath 
raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. All 
they shall speak, and say unto thee, Art thou also become 
weak as we ? — art thou become like unto us?” — Isaiah. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

“This is the air , that is the glorious sun, 

This pearl she gave me; I do feel’t and see’t; 

And though ’tis wonder that enwraps me thus, 

Yet ’tis not madness. Where’s Antonio then ? 

I could not find him at the Elephant ; 

Yet there he was ; and there I found this credit , 

That he did range the town to seek me out” 

Twelfth Night. 

“Take thy face hence. — Seyton ! I am sick at heart 
When I behold — Seyton, I say! — tins push 
Will cheer me ever, or disease me now. 

I have lived long enough : my way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf, 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour , love, obedience , troops of friends, 

I must not look to have, but in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare not” 

Macbeth. 


MILTON. 

“ With thee conversing , I forget all time, 

All seasons , and their change ; all please alike. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With chant of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb , tree, fruit, and flower, 

Glistening with dew — ” 

“Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine ; 
Neither our own, but given; what folly then 
To boast what arms can do ! since thine no more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine ; though doubled now, 

To trample thee as mire.” — 

BISHOP JER. TAYLOR. 

“And after all this add a continual, a fervent , a hearty, a 
never -ceasing prayer for thy children ; ever remembering , when 
they beg a blessing, that God hath put much of their fortune 
into your hands, and a transient, formal 1 God bless you,’ will 
not outweigh the load of a great vice , and the curse that scat- 
ters from thee by virtual contact, and by the channels of relation , 
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if thou be a vicious person. Nothing can issue from thy foun- 
tain but bitter waters.” — Sermon on the entail of curses cut off. 

“ But there are a great many despisers ; all they that live in 
their sins, they that have more blessings than they can reckon 
hours in their lives, that are courted by the Divine favor , and 
wooed to salvation, as if mankind were to give and not to re- 
ceive so great a blessing; all they that answer not to so friendly 
summons, they are despisers of God’s mercies.” 

Serm. God's method in curing sinners. 

SWIFT. 

“ Wisdom is a fox, who after long hunting will at last cost 
you the pains to dig out ’Tis a cheese, which by how much 
the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and the coarser coat, 
and whereof to a judicious palate, the maggots are the best 
J Tis a sack posset, wherein the deeper you go, you will find 
it the sweeter. But then, lastly, ’tis a nut, which, unless you 
choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and pay you with 
nothing but a worm.” 

ADDISON. 

“ It is the great art and secret of Christianity, if I may use 
the phrase , to manage our actions so to the best advantage, and 
direct them in such a manner, that everything we do may turn 
to account at that great Day when everything we have done 
will be set before us. In order to give this consideration its full • 
weight, we may cast all our actions under the division of such 
as are in themselves either good, evil, or in different. If we 
divide our intentions after the same manner , and consider them 
with regard to our actions, we may discover that great art and 
secret of religion which I have here mentioned — Spectator. 

POPE. 

“Shut, shut the door, good John! fatigued, I. said, 

Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

The dogstar rages ; nay, ’tis past a doubt — 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out 


* It may be noticed here, that almost all of the words of this 
extract which are not Teutonic are Norman-French. The use 
of this class of words will be found characteristic of Addison. 
They form an elegant, but not a forcible style. 
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Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They raw, recite , and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide, 

They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide ; 

By land, by water, they renew the charge , 

They stop the chariot , and they board the barge” 

Ep. to Dr. Arbuthnot. 

BYRON. 

* Day glimmers o’er the dying and the dead, 

The cloven cuirass , and die helmless head ; 

The war-horse, masterless, is on the earth, 

And that last gasp hath burst his bloody girth, 

And near, yet quivering with what life remained , 

The heel that urged him, and the hand that reined ; 

And some too near that rolling torrent lie, 

Whose waters mock the lip of those that die.” Lara. 

SOUTHEY. 

“ In Mr. Bacon’s parish, the vicarage, though humble as the 
benefice itself, was the neatest The cottage in which he and 
Margaret passed their childhood, had been remarkable for that 
comfort which is the result and the reward of order and neat- 
ness, and when the reunion which blessed them both rendered 
the remembrance of those years delightful, they returned in this 
respect to the way in which they had been trained up, practised 
the economy which they had learned there, and loved to think 
how entirely their course of life, in all its circumstances, would be 
after the heart of that person, if she could behold it, whose 
memory they both with equal affection cherished. After his be- 
reavement, it was one of the widower’s pensive pleasures to 
keep everything in the same state as when Margaret was liv- 
ing. Nothing was neglected that she used to do, or would have 
done. The flowers were tended as carefully as if she were 
still to enjoy their fragrance and their beauty ; and the birds, 
who came in winter for their crumbs, were fed as duly for her 
sake as they had formerly been by her hands.” — The Doctor. 

If the reader is not now satisfied that the masters of 
our language wrote that of their forefathers, he may search 
farther for himself; he will find the same results wher- 
ever a style is remarkable for its ease or its force. Let 
2 
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the following passages, not certainly captivating to the 
ear, be compared with the above. 

“ It is the most probable supposition that he did not owe his 
exaltation in any great degree , if at all, to private favor or recom- 
mendations , but principally or entirely to his character , which 
pointed him out as the person best qualified to adorn the station 
and to support its dignity . It is stated, and probably with truth, 
in a narrative of his life, that his zeal, candor , and learniug, his 
exemplary behavior in a lower stale , his public spirit in many 
scenes of life, his constancy in suffering , his unbiassed deportment , 
all concurred to recommend him as a fit governor of the Church in 
that turbulent age.” — D'Oyly s Life of Abp. Sancroft. 

“At this happy period of the world, we cannot reflect on the 
idolatry of ancient times, without astonishment at the infatuation 
which has so inveterately , in various regions clouded the human 
mind. We feel indeed that it is impossible to contemplate the 
grand canopy of the universe , to descry the planets moving in 
governed order ; to find comets darting from system to system in 
an orbit, of which a space almost incalculable is the diameter ; 
to discover constellations beyond constellations in endless multi- 
plicity, and to have indications of the light of others whose full 
beam of splendor has not yet reached us : we feel it impossible 
to meditate on these innumerable theatres of existence , without 
feeling with awe that this amazing magnificence of nature an- 
nounces an Author tremendously great But it is very difficult to 
conceive how the lessons of the skies should have taught that 
localizing idolatry which their transcendent grandeur and almost 
infinite extent seem expressly calculated to destroy. 

Turner's Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons. 

w From some passages in these letters it will be seen, that 
Foster began very early the cultivation of his conversational 
power s y instead of leaving this invaluable instrument of social plea- 
sure and improvement to the casual excitement of circumstances . 
The result was such as might be expected from a mind which 
was receiving constant accessions from observation and reflection. 
No one could be on terms of familiar intercourse with Foster 
without being struck with his affluence of thought and imagery , 
and the readiness with which the most insignificant object or in- 
cident was taken as a kind of nucleus , on which was rapidly 
formed an assemblage of original remarks. ’ * 

Life of John Foster, 
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The contrast between these latter quotations and the 
former hardly wants a comment. It is only needful to 
glance on the words in italics, to see why the latter are 
so stiff and so un-English in their style ; — they have flouted 
at their good old mother-tongue, and she has had her re- 
venge. It would be easy to multiply instances of faulty 
composition, for unfortunately they are too common ; but 
it would be a thankless task, and would fill a space which 
this small treatise can ill afford. One passing remark 
may be allowed on the first class of quotations — that 
Lord Byron is the most completely English of any of the 
writers quoted, excepting the translators of the Bible, 
Shakspeare, and Swift. The admirers of his writings, 
perhaps, have hardly been aware of the source from 
which he drew his forcible expression — or guessed that 
much of the charm of his style was its thoroughly Saxon 
character ; his imitators undoubtedly have been far from 
divining this : passages may be found where he has pur- 
posely availed himself of the rich variety which English 
affords by its naturalization of words of all languages; but 
his language is habitually idiomatic; witness his letters. 

And here the grammarian must pause. The fine taste 
which suits the style to the subject — which always selects 
the most appropriate word, and is easy or forcible as the 
occasion requires, cannot be taught by rule — it must be 
gained by the thought and study of the writer himself ; 
and the only rules to be given are. never to let an un- 
weighed expression pass, but to re-write even a letter of 
compliment, if on reading it over it appears that it might 
have been put in better phrase. To watch what displeases 
our ear in the writings of others, and avoid it ; to observe 
what pleases particularly, and analyze if possible the 
causes of the pleasure it affords, so as to be able ourselves 
to reproduce those causes; and all this from youth up. 
At first, the judgment may be faulty — the taste false ; but 
time and experience will correct these errors, and the man 
who has early made up his mind to write and speak well, 
even if he do not immediately attain his object, will rarely 
fail, by the time he reaches mature age, to have formed 
a correct taste, and a good style. 
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The term grammar is derived from a Greek word 
?ra/c*pa, signifying a word or letter; but the English term 
is used to express that artificial arrangement of language, 
which nations have agreed on as the best for conveying 
the meaning of the speaker or the writer. Each nation 
varies this slightly, but the great distinctions, founded on 
the nature of things, will be found everywhere, and these 
distinctions may be reduced to rule, and form a kind of 
universal grammar, which will be applicable to all lan- 
guages. These will be presently considered more at 
length; it may suffice here to give as an example of them 
the different relations in which persons and things stand to 
each other ; the different times in which actions may take 
place. 

It is clear that in all communities things are possessed, 
given, bought and sold, &c., and where these relations 
exist, a method of expressing such relation must be in- 
vented; and even if not expressed, the relation is not the 
less real. The Latin expresses this by putting the name 
of the possessor and the recipient respectively in the geni- 
tive and dative case, — that of the thing possessed or given, 
bought or sold, in the accusative; and each of these cases 
is in general marked by a different termination : but even 
where it is not so, the grammatical distinction is the 
same : — the person is not less the possessor, even if his 
name undergo no change in speaking of him in that re- 
lative position the thing is equally bought, &c., whether 
the termination of its name remains the same or not; for 
among all nations, and in all countries, the thing which 
is the subject of an action and not its cause, must be in 
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the accusative case, or, in other words, it stands in the re- 
lation of patient or undergoer of the action. 

It is equally clear that when things are possessed, or 
given, bought or sold, the action must be either going on 
and therefore present , as in the case of possession or 
past, or future ; but this must generally he subject to a va- 
riety of modifications, which give occasion to the various 
modes and times, or tenses of the action or verb, and 
these definite relations of things and times or modes of action 
form the foundation of all grammar. 

Languages may be divided into families, each family 
having a certain resemblance to the common parent run- 
ning through all the members of it ; and not unfrequently 
even history is glad to supply its own deficiencies by the 
aid of this family likeness, which is the unmistakeable 
sign of former connection between the races. It is not 
my object in this small work, to go into this part of the 
philosophy of language, which would require much more 
space than can here be afforded : leaving the question, 
therefore, of how the grammar of the northern tongues 
gained its resemblance to the Greek, to those who are in- 
clined to trace the migrations of nations, — I shall simply 
observe that the nations both of the north and south of 
Europe* have evidently derived many of their gramma- 
tical forms from that language ; but that these two great 
divisions are collateral, not lineal descendants. The type 
of all the Teutonic dialects would probably be found in 
some ancient one now lost : — that of the nations of the 
south of Europe is in great measure the Latin, which for- 
tunately we retain the knowledge of. 

Rome was for some ages the metropolis of the Chris- 
tian world, and the seat of the chief science which it then 
possessed, and thus it happened that the language of Rome 
was studied by the Teutones, no less than it had been in 


* From the nations of the north probably the Slavonic tribes 
must be excepted, at least they do not own the same descent as 
the Teutonic ; and in the south the Biscayan and some other 
dialects offer anomalies : the assertion, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as a very general one, which is intended to approximate 
to the truth, rather than as one to be taken in a strict sense. 
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the time of its imperial government by the provinces, and 
thus it came to pass that a “ grammar school , 77 par excel- 
lence, was a school where the Latin language was taught. 
From that time,— when the barbarous vernacular dialects 
were held unworthy the notice of a scholar, — down to the 
present era, strange changes have taken place, yet the 
learned world has not yet emancipated itself from the 
trammels of Rome ; and English, in classical hands, is too 
often made to wear the toga, however ill it may suit this 
northern clime. Indeed, unless the prestige of past ages 
still clung closely to the Latin, it would be difficult to say 
why its grammar has been chosen as that which is to in- 
troduce our youth to that branch of science ; for the Greek 
offers many points of resemblance to our own language 
which are not to be found in the Latin. Thus, the article, 
so freely used in ail the tongues which have sprung from 
an admixture of the northern tribes, is to be found in the 
Greek, but not at all in the Latin : — the ablative case, want- 
ing in the Teutonic family, is also wanting in the Greek, 
and one farther especial resemblance in the grammatical 
structure of English and Greek, is to be found in the use 
of the genitive case instead of the possessive pronoun. 
His mother , and junmp avrS , are identical in their construc- 
tion. If then, in all families of language, it be desirable to 
take the one most complete in its grammatical arrange- 
ment as a key to the rest, Greek has far the best claim to 
be first taught, both from its rank as the ancestor of both 
divisions of the European languages, and from the greater 
resemblance which subsists between it and the northern 
dialects. As, however, it has not yet thrust Latin from its 
chair, it will be requisite to use them both in elucidating 
the principles of grammar, with a view to the applying 
those principles more especially to the formation of a pure 
style of English writing. 

But it is not merely in writing our own language that 
an acquaintance with the general principles of grammar 
is useful : — the study of foreign languages is greatly fa- 
cilitated Dy it ; for having laid down certain distinctions 
which exist in the very nature of things, we need not go 
over them any more, and have therefore only to apply 
ourselves to the peculiarities of the tongue we would 
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learn, which in general are but few, and are easily re- 
membered from their paucity : whereas, if we have to 
go over the whole system of grammar with every fresh 
language, it becomes a labor of no ordinary kind. 

Let us suppose, on the contrary, that we have taken the 
Greek grammar as a sort of general type of that of the 
European languages: — when we would acquire one of 
these, we shall have to ask ourselves first a few general 
questions : as, has it, besides the two necessary numbers 
of singular and plural, also a dual ? No. Has it, besides 
the requisite active and passive voice*of the verb, also a 
middle? No. Has it a distinct termination to mark the 
cases, &c.? The peculiarity of each language in these 
respects will be a thing to be examined and remembered ; 
and thus, by questioning ourselves through the various 
parts of grammatical construction, we shall easily detect 
those which require especial attention, and by fixing them 
in our minds, find that we have mastered at once the 
most difficult part of all foreign languages — namely, the 
idiom. 

I will now endeavor to show what are those great dis- 
tinctions which may be said to form a system of universal 
grammar, and whereon they are based. 
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I. The different words used between man and man for 
the communication of ideas necessarily divide themselves 
into different classes, called technically “ parts of speech,” 
which must exist in all languages; for there must be 

1. The name imposed on the thing we mean to desig- 
nate, or Noun Substantive. 

2. The action by which that thing is in some way con- 
nected with ourselves or others, or Verb. 

And these two great classes must find place in every 
language, for they are the foundation of all speech : but 
as soon as more precision of language is required, other 
classes of words must come into use, for 

3. The thing will have some quality or appearance by 
which it is to be distinguished from other things of a 
like kind ; and the word expressing this quality or 
appearance is called a Noun Adjective. 

4. We seek to shorten the sentence and avoid repeti- 
tion, by substituting some smaller word instead of 
constantly using the noun; and this substitute we 
call a Pronoun. 

5. The Verb will have some limitation or modification 
of its action ; and this is an Adverb. 

6. The thing will stand in some relation to something 
else ; for all that has material form must have a place 
as regards some other material object, and if this be 
not expressed by an especial inflection in the word, 
(which is technically called a case,) it is signified by 
some separate word, which, from its usual place as 
regards the substantive,* is called a Preposition. 


* Aa, after the king — before man — under restraint. 
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7. As language becomes more complicated, particles 
which may connect one limb of a sentence with 
another become needful, and these are termed from 
their office Conjunctions. 

8. Passion will be expressed by exclamation, and this 
is called an Interjection. 

II. All things must be either one or more ; hence the 
distinction in grammar of singular and plural as regards 
number. A few languages have a further distinction of 
a dual number, but this cannot be considered as a part of 
universal grammar, and must remain one of the pecu- 
liarities of the Greek, and perhaps of earlier tongues: for 
as families must consist in the first place of two only, it 
would seem as if the dual number must be the more 
ancient. A single human pair would have an expression 
for what was done separately or what was done in con- 
junction : the plural number would not be called for till 
society became more complex ; — thus in all modern lan- 
guages which serve the uses of men who are wont to 
carry on their affairs in relation to many, the dual is to 
be found no longer, being entirely superseded by the 
plural. Even in the Latin, which is only a few removes 
from the Greek, the dual is already dropped. 

III. As all things must be one or more, so in the order 
of creation are they also male, or female, or devoid of 
sex altogether ; and these distinctions of gender are termed 
masculine, feminine and neuter. By what would seem 
an odd caprice, most nations, ancient and modern, have 
chosen to bestow a gender on things which in reality pos- 
sess none : the English alone herein follow nature, and 
make all inanimate things and abstract ideas of the neu- 
ter gender. 

IV. Whatever action is performed must be either done 
or suffered by some individual; unless indeed by a meta- 
phor we attribute agency to an inanimate object : for we 
say that the knife cuts , although we very well know that if 
left untouched it can do nothing of the kind. This differ- 
ence of action makes what is technically called a voice — 
that is, what the man does is expressed by the Active 
Voice; what he suffers by the Passive Voice; a distinc- 
tion retained in all languages : in many, other voices are 
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added, implying not only doing and suffering, but causing 
to do or suffer, &c., as in the Hebrew * or as sometimes 
in the Middle Voice of the Greek, ana in the reflected 
verb of the French, signifying an action of the individual 
on himself. 

V. Whatever action is performed must be performed 
in some time, and as relates to the speaker it must be 
either past, present, or future: and this distinction is uni* 
versaily found in the times or tenses of the verb, which 
are more or less complicated according to the genius of 
the different nations; but the broad distinction exists 
everywhere, with this slight variation, that some few do 
not acknowledge the pi escnt as a sufficiently durable time 
to be worthy of an especial expression. The Hebrew has 
only a past and a future time. 

VI. As action cannot take place without an agent and 
patient, i. e., a person or thing undergoing the action, so 
by virtue of that action, the person or thing is placed in 
some peculiar relation to the other. Thus a thing belongs 
to, or is given to, or is taken from, a person, or it is sub- 
ject to some action, or it is simply named as the agent ; 
or it is called to; and if these varieties of situation are 
implied in the word itself, it is said to be in such and 
such a case ; and this relation of things must always exist, 
though in some modern languages the distinction by an 
especial inflection is abandoned. For it is clear that when 
I say I have sold my horse ) I mean to imply a different re- 
lation between myself and the animal from that implied 
in, my horse has thrown me : — in the Latin, in the first ex- 
ample, the word horse would be in the accusative case 
with a distinct termination: — in the English and many 
modern languages the termination is the same; but as 
the relation between the man and the animal is still un- 
derstood to be expressed in the substantive, without the 
aid of any preposition, it must be considered to be in the 
accusative case, albeit the inflection be wanting. In the 
second example, the horse is the agent, or nominative 
case, and the man is in the accusative ; but here, even in 
the English, the esse has its peculiar form, for me is the 
accusative case of i. 

VII. As all qualities are found to exist in more or 
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less intensity, so adjectives and adverbs admit of what 
are called degrees of comparison, namely, the positive, 
as wise, far; the comparative, as wiser, farther; the super- 
lative, as wisest, farthest. 

Such are the fundamental distinctions of universal 
grammar, or to speak technically, such is its accideqce. 
It has also its Syntax, or mode of putting words together, 
and here again the rules are broad and comprehensive. 
The three concords, as they are termed by grammarians, 
are well known : and with a few modifications are uni- 
versally applicable. They are 

1. That of the nominative and verb; namely the agree* 
ment of the verb, or action, in number and person 
with the agent. Thus, if the nominative or agent be 
2, the verb must agree with it by being in the sin- 
gular number , and the first person ; or if the agent be 
some person or thing which is addressed, it is in the 
second person ; or if it be some person or thing which 
is spoken of, and not addressed, it is in the third per- 
son. One remarkable exception to this rule exists in 
the Greek, where a neuter noun plural requires the 
verb to be in the singular number ; a peculiarity not 
easily to be accounted for, unless the Greeks perhaps 
considered that there could be no individuality where 
there was no gender, and that therefore these things 
could only be spoken of collectively. 

2. That of the substantive with its adjective , namely the 
agreement of the adjective in gender, number, and 
case with the noun, or which is the same thing, with 
the pronoun to which it belongs; and here there ap- 
pears to be an exception in the English where the 
adjective is universally indeclinable, yet this is but 
an apparent exception, for though the adjective ad- 
mits of no inflection, nobody doubts that a perfect 
agreement with the substantive is implied. The 
strong men , implies that all the men are strong, and 
therefore the adjective is in fact plural : — the good 
father 7 s kindness implies that the kindness is a quality 
belonging to a father in so far as he is good ; there- 
fore good is here in the same case as father. 

3. That of the relative with the antecedent; namely, the 
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agreement of the relative pronoun,* with the person 
or thing which it refers to, in gender, number, and 
person ; though here the English relative being alike 
m both numbers, appears, at first sight, to be anoma- 
lous. 

As universal is the rule that the verb substantive^ shall 
have the same case after as before it : for this is a rule 
originating in the very nature of things, since simple 
existence terminates in the individual, and has no rela- 
tion to any other being. Verbs transilive } on the contrary, 
i. e., actions which have relation to other persons or 
things, are universally followed by an accusative case, 
and this whether it be marked by any inflection or not. 
For the thing acted upon cannot be in the same condition 
as the actor; and the same great distinction which, we 
have already seen, exists between the active and passive 
voice of verbs, exists as naturally and necessarily in 
nouns. All external actions require an agent and a pa- 
tient ; that is, in other words, must be accompanied by a 
nominative case or agent, and an accusative or patient. 

A verb which implies any particular relation of things 
necessarily governs the case which implies that relation; 
thus, verbs of giving govern the dative case, for that im- 
plies an act of gift, and though in many modem lan- 
guages, the defective state of the inflections make this 
obscure, yet it will be seen that verbs of giving, require 
no following preposition to place the substantive or pro- 
noun in the due relation.! 

A verb in the infinitive mode can never be accompa- 
nied by a nominative; for it is the abstract idea of action 
unaccompanied by any agent. To speak conveys no im- 
pression but that of speech generally, and in order to con- 
nect it with any individual a verb transitive, which will 
govern an accusative, must precede it, or at least be under- 
stood : thus the sentence I consider him to be a fit person 
to speak to the people , contains two accusatives, i. e , him 


* Englished by who or which . t In English, to he . 

X In English we say give the man his due *— not give to the 
man , &c., or give him his due , where the dative inflection again 
makes itself evident. 
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and a fit person , as would immediately be seen on ren- 
dering the phrase into Latin ; and thus it becomes a gene- 
ral and short rule, that an infinitive must be accompanied 
by an accusative. 

Prepositions universally govern a case, for they imply 
some peculiar relation of place or time, and it has been 
explained already that cases are but the expression of the 
relation in which persons or things stand to each other. 
I stood beside her; 1 went after him, may exemplify 
this rule, which is without an exception. 

Conjunctions which join different limbs of a sentence, 
will require to be followed by the same cases, modes, 
and tenses as preceded them. 

By fixing the above simple rules well in the memory, 
much difficulty in learning a new language will be 
avoided ; for it will be needless to go over afresh any of 
those parts which have the character of universality, and 
a new grammar will be much less formidable than its 
bulk might otherwise make it appear. 
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Having now given a short view of that part of gram- 
mar which is applicable to all languages, the next step is 
to notice the peculiarities of the English, as well for the 
use of those natives who wish to write an idiomatic 
style, as for that of foreigners, who find the English 
idioms very hard to attain, the difficulties of which have 
not generally been sufficiently attended to by those who 
profess to treat of English grammar. In order to facili- 
tate the comparison with other works of the same kind, 
the different parts of speech shall be treated of in sepa- 
rate sections, and in the usual order — namely, 1 . Arti- 
cle. 2. Noun-substantive. 3. Noun-adjective. 4. 
Pronoun. 5. Verb. 6. Adverb. 7. Preposition. 8. 
Conjunction. 9. Interjection. 


1 . 

Article. 

This part of speech finds a place in all modem Euro- 

f >ean languages, and in most, though not all ancient ones, 
t is a small word prefixed to the substantive to limit its 
signification, and in English there are two of these, i. e., 
a, and the, both indeclinable. A, when followed by a 
vowel, or a mute h , is changed into an, euphonies gratia. 
In the ancient Greek, and in all but this one of the mo- 
dem languages, the article is declined, namely, varied in 
termination, according to the gender, number, and case, 
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of the accompanying substantive. In English, a is in- 
definitely singular : as, “It is true greatness to have in 
one the frailty of a man, and the security of a God.”* 
The is definite in meaning, and applies equally to the 
singular and plural, as, “ The virtue of prosperity is tem- 
perance, the virtue of adversity is fortitude, which in mo- 
rals is the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing 
of the Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer 
revelation of God’s favor.”* “ If he be compassionate 
towards the afflictions of others, it shows that his heart is 
like the noble tree, that is wounded itself when it gives 
the balm.”* 

In Latin, the article is wholly wanting, and the power 
of expression of that language is thereby considerably 
impaired. 

For the benefit of foreigners it may be observed, that 
a or an may be used indifferently before the words union , 
unanimity , universal, and others in which the u has a 
sharp sound, but an must always be used before those in 
which the u is obtuse, as unhappy , uncle, &c. 


II. 


Noun-Substantive. 

The substantive is the name of some person or thing. 
In the Anglo-Saxon grammars it is entitled Kama, or 
name. 

The English substantive has lost all trace of the dual 
number, which existed in the more ancient languages, 
and of which we find traces in the Anglo-Saxon, i. e., in 
the pronouns, : its plural is usually formed by the addi- 
tion of s ,’ as a yard , plu. yards ; but many words of Saxon 


* Bacon’s Essays. 
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derivation are irregular in this respect .* Many substan- 
tives formerly terminated in e, and some of these retain 
it in the plural, though they have lost it in the singular, 
probably because an unpleasant clashing of harsh letters 
is thus avoided. Thus we say, a box , plu. boxes ; a lash , 
plu. lashes; a church , plu. churches ; or sometimes to pre- 
serve the due length of the syllable, as, a hero , plu. heroes; 
an echo , plu. echoes; but in words more, lately adopted 
from foreign langnages, the s of the plural is added sim- 
ply; as, a folio , plu .folios; a punctilio, plu. punctilios; a 
nuntio , plu. nuntios. Words ending in y make their plu- 
ral by changing y into ies; as a harpy , plu. harpies: and fi- 
nally, many words of Latin and Greek derivation retain 
their respective plural, as a phenomenon , plu. phenomena; 
the aroma . plu. aromata , &c. 

The English substantive, according to the universal 
rule, has three genders; but unlike most other languages, 
ancient or modem, the larger part of the words of this 
description belong to the neuter gender; for unless in 
poetry, or in a very few instances of technical phrase, 
none are held masculine or feminine without an actual 
distinction of sex. Even a ship , which by seamen is 
constantly spoken of as feminine, is neuter in common 
parlance. From this general rule, however, we must 
except the Deity, God, or any other terms of the same 


* Namely, the following : 


Sing. Plu. 

A man Men 

{■£&" 

A child Children 

An ox Oxen 

A woman Women 

Half Thief 

Calf Sheaf 

Loaf Leaf 

Life Staff 

Wife Shelf 

Knife Elf 

Wolf 


Sing. 

Plu. 

A foot 

Feet 

A goose 

Geese 

A tooth 

Teeth 

A mouse 

Mice 

A louse 

Lice 

A Die 

Dice 


Make their plural 
by changing the 
final / into ®«, 
as, halves, calves, 
&c. 
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signification, which are constantly masculine. Other 
names there are, such as those of the planets, which ad- 
mit of being made masculine or feminine; and here the 
English differs somewhat from its parent language ; for 
though the sun is feminine and the moon masculine in the 
German dialects in general, the English in this follows 
the Greek and the Latin, and reverses the gender. In 
more ornate composition the virtues and vices are also 
made masculine and feminine. In some cases nouns 
may be considered as of either gender, as fox , goat , &c. : 
but the animals more commonly spoken of have a differ- 
ent term for the two sexes; as horse, mare ; bull , cow ; 
lion , lioness. 

The cases of English substantives are five: that is, 
there are five different relations which it stands in with 
regard to other things, and which are understood in the 
word itself, without the aid of a preposition. These, ac- 
cording to the phraseology of the Latin, are as follows: 



Sing. 

Plu. 

Nominative. 

A man 

Men 

Genitive. 

A man’s 

Men’s 

Dative. 

A man 

Men 

Accusative. 

A man 

Men 

Vocative. 

Man ! 

Men! 

Nominative. 

A king 

Kings 

Kings’ 

Genitive. 

A king’s 

Dative. 

A king 

Kings 

Accusative. 

A king 

Kings 

Vocative. 

King! 

Kings ! 


Although the difference of inflection be but trifling, it 
will be easy to show that these are true cases of the sub- 
stantive, by placing them in conjunction with a verb, as 
thus, A man ( N ) may beat another man (A) if he can 9 
but it is a man’s (Gr) part to give him,* i. e. a man (D), 


* << Id those and the like phrases may not me, thee, him, her, 
us, which in Saxon are the dative cases of their respective pro- 
nouns, be considered as still continuing such in the English, 
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fair play. Man ! ( V) hold your hand. Here we have the 
agent, or nominative, that beats; the patient, or accusa- 
tive, that is beaten j the person standing in the relation of 
possession, or genitive, and of giving, or dative; finally, 
m that of being addressed by another, or vocative : and 
all this without the intervention of any other word to 
mark the relative position or State. They are therefore 
genuine cases. 

In the Anglo-Saxon the first declension of substan- 
tives is 


Sing . 

Nom. Smifc Smith 
Gen. Smifcep Smithes 
Lai. Smifce Smithe 
Acc. Smifc Smith 


Plu. 

Smifcap Smithas. 
Smifca Smitha. 
Smifcum Smithum . 
Smifcap Smithas. 


In the Dano-Saxon the plural nominative and ac- 
cusative are written Smifcep Smithes. 


and including in their very form the force of the prepositions to 
and for? There are certainly some other phrases which are to 
be resolved in this manner: — ‘ Wo is me! 9 The phrase is pure 
Saxon, 4 wa is me !’ me is the dative case : in English, with the 
preposition, to me. So, 4 methinks ; 9 Saxon, t methincth; 9 t/uot 
<foKti. 4 As us thought e, 9 Sir John Maundevylle. 4 Methoughte , 
this short interval of silence has had more music in it than any 
of the same space of time before or after it.’ Addison, Tatler, 
No. 133. See also Spect. No. 63. It ought to be methought. 
4 The Lord do that which seemeth him good,’ 2 Sam. x. 12. See 
also 1 Sam. iii. 18; 2 Sam. xviii. 4. 4 0 well is thee! 9 Psal. 
cxxviii. 2. 4 Wei his the, id est bene est tibi,’ Simeon Dunelra, 
apud x. Scriptores. col. 135. 4 Wei is him that ther mai be,’ 
Anglo-Saxon Poem in Hickes’s Thesaur. vol. i. p. 231. 4 Well 
is him that dwelleth with a wife of understanding,’ 4 Well is 
him that hath found prudence,’ Ecclus. xxv. S, 9. The trans- 
lator thought to correct his phrase afterward ; and so hath made 
it neither Saxon nor English : 4 Wei is As that is defended from 
it,’ Ecclus. xxviii. 19. 4 Wo worth the day !’ Ezek. xxx. 2, that 
is, 4 Wo be to the day.’ The word worth is not the adjective, 
but the Saxon verb weorthan, or worthan fieri, to be, to become s 
which is often used by Chaucer, and is still retained as an aux- 
iliary verb in the German language.” — LowthPs Grammar , p. 
166, note 6. 
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It will easily be seen that the declension of our sub- 
stantives is lineally descended from this, and that our 
Smith's is but the abbreviation of Smithes and not of Smith 
his as some have fancied, and, in ignorance of the parent 
language, written.* This becomes yet more evident if 
we take the genitive case of a feminine noun : for it is 
clear that the phrase “the Queenes Maiestie,” so fre- 
quently used by the writers of Elizabeth’s reign, can 
never be made into the Queen his majesty; any more than 
it can be Elizabeth his reign. 

Take a farther example from Shakspeare. 

— ‘iWho taught you this? 

I learned it out of women 1 8 faces.” 

The Anglo-Saxon has several declensions of substan- 
tives. and in all of them the accusative has its own 
peculiar termination, as pice 5a witega , a prophet , acc. 
pice 5 an witegan. And gic and git, the understanding , acc. 
Andgice andgite. Sunu sunu , a son, acc. Suna suna. 
In the other declensions the accusative and nominative 
terminate alike. The English seems to have retained the 
form of the first only, and even there to have dropped 
the peculiar termination of the dative both in the singu- 
lar and plural. This is to be regretted, for much am- 
biguity of expression necessarily follows the want of a 
distinguishing termination for the accusative and dative 
cases. 


* It is, however, a fault rather common among our elder 
writers. The framers of the Liturgy have sanctified it, and 
Lord Bacon has carried it so far as to write €t the Sphinx her 
riddles,” and elsewhere <e Epimetheus his sect.” — Prometheus 
his scholars.” Yet in other places he uses the genitive case 
freely, as “ Certainly there be whose fortunes are like Homer's 
verses that have a slide and easiness more than the verses of 
other poets, as Plutarch saith of Timoleon's fortune in respect 
of that of Agesilaus or Epaminondas ; and that this should be 
no doubt it is much in a man's self.” — Essays. 
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III. 

Noun Adjective. 

This was appropriately called by the Anglo-Saxons, 
Namey geyejia or Noun’s companion. In English 
it is wholly indeclinable, excepting when it receives 
a different termination in the degrees of comparison. In 
the Anglo-Saxon it is fully declined, as it is still in the 
German, excepting where it stands alone, when in that 
language as well as in English it is not declined, but its 
complete unchangeableness may be reckoned among the 
peculiarities of our own tongue. 

The regular form of the degrees of comparison is 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Fair 

Fairer 

Fair est. 

The irregulars 

are 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Good 

Better 

Best. 

Bad or 111 

Worse 

Worst. 

Little 

Less 

Least. 

Near 

Nearer 

( Next or 
( Nearest. 

Old 

C Elder 

( Eldest. 

{ Older 

/ Oldest. 

Low ) 
Under ] 

Lower 

( Lowest. 

{ Undermost. 


Words of three Syllables and more are usually com- 
pared by means of more and most , as charitable, more 
charitable , most charitable. 

In most languages the numerals are declined up to a 
certain point: in English they are wholly indeclinable. 

IV. 


Pronoun. 

Pronouns are commonly divided into 
1. Personal or Primitive, namely, those which form 
the ground of all the rest, represent the noun per- 
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fectly in all its relations, and alone can be the 
nominative to a verb. 

2. Possessive, a form derived from the genitive case 
of the primitive, of the nature of an adjective: like 
that it agrees with the substantive which it accom- 
panies, and like that, too, in English it is inde- 
clinable. 

3. Relative, wfcich has relation to an antecedent noun. 

4. Demonstrative, which has relation to a noun fol- 
lowing. 

5. Indefinite, such as each , some , &c., which have more 
of the nature of an adjective than pronoun, and per- 
haps in English, as they are wholly indeclinable, 
they would be better considered as such. 

The primitive pronoun of the first person is thus de- 
clined. 


Sing. 

Plu.. 

The Anglo-Saxon 

is 


N. I 

We. 

Ic 

ic 

P e 

we. 

G. My 

Our. 

Min. 

min 

Ujie 

ure. 

D. Me 

Us. 

Me 

me 

u r 

us. 

A. Me 

Us. 

Me mec me or mec 

u r 

us. 


The possessive of the first person is 
Mine Ours. 

The Anglo-Saxon possessive is fully declined. 
The primitive pronoun of the second person is 
Sing. Plu. The Anglo-Saxon is 


N. Thou 

Ye* or 

Du 

thee 

Ee 

g e - 

G. Thy 

you. 

Your 

)>in 

thin 

Gopep 

eower. 

D. Thee 

You 


the 

Gap 

eow. 

A • Thee 

You 

ye pec 

the or 
thee. 

Gop 

eow . 


* A mistake in the use of ye is become common ; and should 
be corrected. Ye is the nominative case plural, and it is a great 
fault to use it after the verb as an accusative, nor in any case 
can it be properly used but as an absolute plural, therefore in 
the common use of you instead of thou t it is not to be confounded 
with ye . 
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The possessive is 

Thine Yours. 

The primitive pronoun of the third person is 

M. F. N. M.F.andN. 

Nom. He She It. They. 

Gen. His Hers Its. Their. 

Bat. Him Her It. • Them. 

Ace. Him Her It. Them. 

The Anglo-Saxon is 
Sing. Flu. 

Mas. Fem. Mas. Fem.. 

N. be he beo heo. bi hi bi hi 

G. byr hys bijie hire, bijia hira beojia heora # 
B. bim him bijie hire, bim him bim him. 

A. bine hine bi hi bi hi bi hi. 

The possessive is 

Sing. Flu. 

M. F. N. M.F.andN. 

His Hers Its. Theirs. 

It may here be noticed that it is the personal pronoun 
alone that can perfectly supersede the noun, whose place 
it takes, in gender, number, and case. Thus we may 
say, John's mother, or his mother, indifferently. The sub- 
stantive is masculine, singular, in the genitive case, and 
so also is the pronoun. This observation may serve to 
remove some of the difficulties of foreigners, with regard 
to the English habit of using the genitive case of the pri- 
mitive, instead of the possessive pronoun. In the south- 
ern European languages the practice is reversed, and the 
possessive is constantly used to. the exclusion of the geni- 
tive case. Thus, in speaking of a marts mother, they 
would say, sa mere — sua madre. Sa and sua being the 
feminine singular of the possessive pronoun, agreeing 
with the feminine singular noun, mere or madre. In the 
- English the genitive case of the primitive would be used, 
and we should say, his mother ; which has the advantage 
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of avoiding all ambiguity. The Latin mater ejus does not 
allow of this precision, which is attained by the Greek 
fAtirnf av tS, as well as by the German, which has a se- 
parate form of pronoun possessive, according as the per- 
son of whom it is predicated is male or female. 

The possessive pronoun, which may more properly be 
termed a pronominal adjective, is never used in English 
but in such phrases as, It is mine. Thine was the praise . 
What a fate was her ; s. 

The Relative pronoun is thus declined. 

Singular and Plural. 


Mas. and Fcm. Neut. 

Nam. Who Which. 

Gen.\ Whose Whose. 

Dat. and Acc. Whom Which. 


The Demonstrative pronouns are that } this } and what, 
which last is a mixture between the relative and demon- 
strative, and has the force of that which , as, “ advise what 
you say.”* — 

“ What shall I do? 

Even what it please my Lord that shall become him.”* 

“ What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won.”* 

In the Anglo-Saxon, however, and in old English, what 
formed the neuter of who. 

Demonstrative pronouns admit no inflection, save the 
change from singular to plural. That makes those in the 
plural : this makes these , and what is wholly indeclinable. 
WhOj whichj and what are used as interrogatives in such 
phrases as, Who is coming ? Which of the two was it? 
What did he say ? 

Which , when used interrogatively, applies to all genders, 
and is used for discrimination, as, 

“ An apple cleft in two, is not more twain 
Than these two creatures. Which is Sebastian?”* 


* Shakspeare. 
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“ Pray you, tell me this, 

Which of the two was daughter to the Duke, 
That here were at the wrestling ?”• 

“ For which of these works do ye stone me ?”+ 


What is the proper interrogative of the demonstrative, 
as, “ When any new thing comes in their way children 
ask the common question of a stranger, What is it? — 

“ I left no ring with her — what means this lady ?’*§ 


The English has one peculiar class of pronouns an- 
swering in sense to the Latin ipse. These are compound- 
ed, for the most part, of the genitive case of the primi- 
tive, united with the substantive self. In the third person, 
however, the accusative is used instead of the genitive, 
thus, 

Sing. Plu. 

1 Person Myself Ourselves. 

2 Person Thyself Yourselves. 


Sing. 

Mas. Fem. 

3 Per. Himself Herself 


Plu. 

Neut. 

Itself Themselves. 


This form of the pronoun seems merely to be an amal- 
gamation of two words, the one in the genitive case, as 
must always be when two nouns come together : for the 
form of the third person appears only a corruption of the 
original his self which gave an unpleasant hissing sound. 
In old writers we find his self as, “ Every one of us, each 
for his self labored how to recover him.” II 


Y. 

Verb. 

The Verb, termed Word, by the Anglo-Saxons, ex- 
presses any action, endurance, or passion of body or mind, 


* Shakapeare t John t Locke. 

$ Shakspeare II Sidney. 
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as, to move , to hear , to love . It is either transitive, i. e., com- 
municates its action to some person or thing, as, to build a 
tower ; or intransitive, i. e., completes its action in itself, 
as, to sleep. 

The verb in English may be considered as having four 
modes of expressing an action, namely the Indicative, 
which simply indicates the performance, as, I walk: the 
Imperative, which commands, as, walk! the Subjunctive, 
which is uncertain, as, if I walk: and the Infinitive, or 
abstract action, independent of any person, as, to Walk. 

The simple tenses or times are few : in the Indicative 
only two, namely, present and past: in the Imperative 
only one, and even that is defective ; for it requires the 
aid of the verb to let to make the third person of the sin- 
gular, and the first and third of the plural : in the Sub- 
junctive, as in the Indicative, only present and past. But 
although the simple tenses are few, the compound ones 
are numerous almost beyond example ; and, by means 
of the many auxiliaries, the slightest variations of meaning 
are given with extraordinary precision. The regular 
verb, without the intervention of auxiliaries, is thus con- 
jugated. 

Infinitive Mode. 

To love. Participle present . Loving. 

Participle past, Loved. 


Indicative Mode. 


Present. 


Sing. Plu. 


1 love 

We 

Thou lovest 

Ye 

He loves 

They 

Past. 


I loved 

We 

Thou lovedst 

Ye 

He loved 

They 


love. 


loved. 


4 


Imperative Mode. 

Love (thou) Love (ye) . 
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Subjunctive Mode. 


Ptcsent. 


If I love 


We 

Thou love 


Ye 

He love 

Past. 

They 

If I loved 


We 

Thou lovedst 


Ye 

He loved 


They 


The auxiliaries necessary to the formation of the English 
verb are many of them defective, having precisely those 
tenses only remaining, which are entirely wanting in the 
regular verb: or, for it is difficult to decide which is the 
real origin of the circumstance, perhaps having in them- 
selves the sense required ; as in German werden , to become , 
which has in itself a future signification, performs the 
part of a future tense. In the Anglo-Saxon pceal shall, 
from the verb pceolban to owe , performs this office, and 
we may see from our own use of I ought , that to owe has 
in itself a kind of future tense. But the manner of com- 
pounding the English verb with its auxiliaries, is so 
anomalous that it forms the greatest difficulty of the lan- 
guage, and seems almost to defy explanation. 

The defective auxiliaries consist of, shall, may, can, 
must : the regularly formed ones are, to have, to ee, to 
do, to let: and these latter, with the exception of do, 
form the compound tenses, as in other languages, by the 
aid of the participle : but the former class are compounded 
with the infinitive, omitting the to. 

Of the defective auxiliaries, all sufficiently puzzling in 
their use to a foreigner, shall offers by far the greatest 
difficulties, and is seldom used properly except by. a na- 
tive of England in its most restricted sense. It is required 
to form the future tense, and by some odd chance has 
become so amalgamated with the verb will, that some 
parts of each tense are taken from the one verb and some 
from the other. The simple future is thus formed. 


I shall ) We shall ) 

Thou wilt > love. Ye or you will > love. 

He will ) They will ) 
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But there is a yet farther peculiarity iri the use of this 
auxiliary, for, besides the simple future, it has a second 
or imperative future, in which the two verbs change 
places, and I will , thou shalt , have the force in the first 
person, of a vehement determination ; in the second, of a 
stern command. 

The second form, therefore, stands thus: 

I will ) We will ) 

Thou shalt > love. Ye or you shall > love. 

He shall ) They shall ) 

It is only in modern phraseology that this distinction is 
so strongly marked. In the Anglo-Saxon pceolban 
furnishes the simple future to all the persons, and no 
longer ago than the age of the translation of the Bible,* 
it was the custom of the English, as may be seen in Matt, 
vii. 5. “ First cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt (wilt) thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye and a little farther on, “ How 
much more shall (will) your Father which is in heaven 
give good things,” &c. v. 16. “ Ye shall (will) know them 
by their fruits.” viii. 11. “Many shall (will) come from 
the east and from the west,” &c. Hundreds more of such 
instances might be given; nay, it may be assumed as a 
rule in reading the translation of the scripture, that will is 
never used but as an expression of absolute volition, as, 
u Lord if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” — “I will, 
be thou clean !” It is important to be aware of this in 
reading our older writers, for much misconception of the 
meaning would otherwise arise, and indeed in many in- 
stances has arisen among those who use only the transla- 
tion of the Bible. 

The distinction, however, was well established when 
Shakspeare wrote, as may be seen in the following : 

“My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. • 

Portia . — Then you shall be his surety.” . . . 


* Our present authorized translation was a revision of Cover- 
dale’s version, first published A. D. 1537. 
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“ Thy company which erst was irksome to me, 

I will endure, and M employ thee too” .... 

“ Status. — So holy and so perfect is my love .... 

That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears,” &c. 

“ Phebe 

PU write to him a very taunting letter, 

And thou shall bear it : Wilt thou, Siivius ?” a 

Yet in a letter from the lord treasurer Burleigh to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir John) Harrington, dated A. D. 1578, the 
following passage shows a considerable confusion in the 
use of shall according to the above rules. “ For at a good 
lecture you maie leme in an houre that (which) a good 
Teacher perhapps hath been studyinge for a daie, and 
yourself by reaidinge shall not fynd oute in a moneth. 
Againe you shall reache more discern in ge of trothe in an 
houres reasoninge with others, than a weeks wrytinge by 
yourself.” It seems therefore that the greater precision 
m the use of shall and will was one of the changes in the 
language effected by the great writers of the age of Eliza- 
beth, those who did not much affect fine writing clinging 
still to their old habits : but as the writers became popu- 
lar, the fashion spread. 

According to the modem custom of using these tenses, 
the second future, as above arranged, has somewhat of 
the force of the Hebrew hiphil form :* it implies that the 
speaker is either expressing a very resolute trill to act on 
his own part, or an equally resolute will in causing ac- 
tion on the part of others, with modifications, however, in 
intensity, which are expressed by a change of emphasis, 
or by the use of an adverb ; I will go is equivalent to Je 
veux aller . 

When put interrogatively the same word is used by 
the querist as by the replicant ; as may be seen in the be- 
fore quoted passage from Shakspeare. “ Wilt thou, Sii- 
vius V* must be replied to by, I will , or I will not : Shall 
he go? will be answered by, Yes , he shall. 

The same distinctions exist with regard to the subjunc- 
tive or potential mode; the simple future is 


* To cause to do. 
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Smg. If I should ) 

Thou wouidst > love. 
He would ) 

Pfo. If We should ) 

Ye or you would > love. 
They would ) 


The second tense implies duty or will, and has but little 
connection with the future time : often it is used for the 
past. It is thus conjugated. 


I would 
Thou shouldst 
He should 


love. 


We would ) 

Ye or you should > love. 
They should ) 


“ You swore to me, when I did give it you, 

That you would wear it till your hour of death, 

And that it should lie with you in your grave : 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 

You should have been respective, and have kept it.”* 


In the above example, the first word marked in ital- 
ics is in the simple, or first future ; the next in the second 
future, in its imperatively future sense : the third implies 
duty, and applies to. a past time. 

Although the idiomatic use of this verb will always be 
surrounded with difficulties to a foreigner, it is neverthe- 
less probable, that were the above arrangement of the 
tenses adopted in grammars, instead of the customary 
one of, I shall or will go, &c. much confusion would be 
avoided .f 

The next auxiliary that takes an effective part in the 
formation of the English verb is May. When, like shall, 
it is compounded with the infinitive, omitting the to . it 
signifies permission, as, you may go; — you may readthat 


* Shakspeare. 

t The experiment was once tried by the writer, in teaching a 
foreigner English. He was not allowed to learn anything bat 
the first or simple future, till he knew the language well. The 
writer has heard him speak English very commonly since that, 
but has never known him to make a blunder in the' use of shall 
and will . 
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book: but when compounded with have and a participle, it 
gives some uncertainty to the expression, as, u Among 
innumerable instances that may be given.”* I may have 
said so ; He may have had reason to think it , in which latter 
it is equivalent to, c’est possible que. When it is a second 
limb of a sentence beginning with a verb in the subjunc- 
tive mode, or the conjunction when, it implies a possibility 
of doing a thing, the first condition being fulfilled, as 
“ When there is a battle in the Hay market Theatre one 
may hear it as far as Charing Cross. ;? * It is thus conju- 
gated. 

Indicative and Subjunctive Modes. 

Present. 


I may 

Thou mayest 
or may st 
He may 


love. 


We ) 

Ye or you > may love. 
They ) 


Past and Future. 


I might ) We ) 

Thou mightest > love. Ye or you [ might love. 

He might ) They ) 


When compounded with have and a participle, this 
last becomes a past tense, as, “ Supposing these people 
had endeavored to kill me with their spears and arrows 
while I was asleep, I should certainly have awaked with 
the first sense of smart, which might so far have roused my 
rage and strength as to have enabled me,” &c. ; but when 
joined with the infinitive it is future in its sense, as, “ I 
thought it the most prudent method to lie still . . till 
night: when, my left hand being already loose, I could 
easily free myself ; and as for the inhabitants, I had reason 
to believe I might be a match for the greatest army they 

could bring against me ”t 

Can is the next auxiliary, and is very simple in its use; 
for its only sense is that of capability or power. Like 
May, it has its indicative and subjunctive modes alike, 
and is thus conjugated. 


* Addison* 


t Swift. 
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Indicative and Subjunctive Modes. 

Present. 

I can ) We ) 

Thou canst > love. Ye or you > can love. 

He can ) They ) 

Past. 


I could 

Thou couldest 
or couldst 
He could 


love. 


We ) 

Ye or you > could love. 
They ) 


Must is also to be considered as a defective auxiliary, 
for it is regularly compounded with the infinitive, like 
shall, &c.; but its conjugation is alike in all persons and 
tenses, as 


"... Then must the Jew be merciful. 

. . . On what compulsion must I ? tell me that.”* 

“ Fade flowers, fade, nature will have it so ; 

’Tis but what we must in our autumn do.’ f 

Its force goes one step further than the second future of 
shall, but implies an abstract necessity rather than com- 
pulsion on the part of another. He shall has so far reference 
to the speaker, as to imply, that he will himself enforce 
his command : he must has reference only to tlje person 
spoken of, who may be coerced by some circumstance 
over which the speaker possibly may have no control. It 
is evident that these two last are not a necessary part of the 
regular verb, but are merely called in to aid in the expres- 
sion of circumstances rather than of time. 

The following is the conjugation of the perfect auxili- 
aries. 


Infinitive Mode. 


To have. 

Participle present. 

Having. 


Participle past . 
Had. 


* Shakspeare. 


t Waller. 
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Indicative Mode. 
Present. 


I have 
Thou hast 
He has 


We have 
Ye or you have 
They have. 

Past. 


I had 

Thou hadst 
He had 

1 Future. 

2 Future. 


We had 
Ye or you had 
They had. 

I shall have, &c. 

I will have, &c. 


Inperattve Mode. 

Have (thou) Have (ye) .* 


Subjunctive Mode. 
Present. 


If I have 
Thou have 
He have 


If I had 
Thou hadst 
He had 


We have 
Ye or you have 
They have. 

Past. 

We had 
Ye or you had 
They had. 


To havEj when compounded with other verbs, or with 
itself, requires to be followed by the participle past ; and 
thus forms all those subdivisions of past time known in 
the Latin grammar, as perfectum, and plusquam perfecturrij 
as, I have had or loved, t had had or loved, &c. With the 
assistance of shall, it makes the conditional subjunctive 
future, as I shall have seen him by the time you arrive. If 
I should have accomplished it by the specified time. The 
compound tenses formed with Have are 


* The imperative mode is made in the other persons with 
the imperative of the verb to let , joined with a pronoun in the 
accusative. Let me have, — let him have, — let us have, — let 
them have. 
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I have loved 
I had loved 
If I have loved 
If I had loved 
I shall have loved 


I should have loved 
I may have loved 
I might have loved 
I could have loved 
I must have loved. 


Infinitive Mode. 

To be. 

Participle present. Participle past. 

Being Been. 

Indicative Mode. 

Present. 

I am We are 

Thou art Ye or you are 

He is They are. 

Past. 


I was We were 

Thou wast Ye or you were 

He was They were. 

1 Future. I shall be, &c. 

2 Future . I will be, &c. 


Imperative Mode. 

Be (thou) Be (ye). 

Subjunctive Mode. 

Present. 

If I be If We be 

Thou beest Ye or you be 

He be They be. 

Past , 

If I were If We were 

Thou wert Ye or you were 

He were They were. 

Be is compounded with both- participles: with the par- 
ticiple past it forms the passive voice, os I am loved; with 
the participle present it forms a very nice modification of 
5 
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time, implying a continued or unfinished action, as, I am 
writing; I was writing when he came in. With the verbs 
come and go it forms a kind of immediate future, as lam 
going: he is coming; unless the sense be modified by an 
adverb of time, and then we can say, 1 am going next 
year , or the year after next. The tenses compounded with 
be are 

Passive Voice. 


I am loved 
I was loved 
Be loved 
If I be loved 
If I were loved 
1 shall be loved 
I will be loved 
I should be loved 
I would be loved 
I may be loved 
I might be loved 
1 can be loved 


I could be loved 
I must be loved 
I have been loved 
I had been loved 
1 shall have been loved 
I should have been loved 
I may have been loved 
I might have been loved 
I can have been loved 
I could have been loved 
I must have been loved 


Immediate Future. 


I am writing 
I was writing 
Be writing 
If I be writing 
If I were writing 
I shall be writing 
I will be writing 


I should be writing 
I would be writing 
1 may be writing 
I might be writing 
I can be writing 
I could be writing 
I must be writing. 


I have been writing 
I had been writing 
I shall have been writing 
I should have been writing 
I may have been writing 
I might have been writing 
I can have been writing 
I could have been writing 
I must have' been writing. 

It should be observed here that must have been has a very 
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different meaning from must. He must have been ignorant 
of it — signifies he certainly was ignorant, &c. 

Infinitive Mode. 

To do. 


Participle present . 
Doing. 


Participle past. 
Done. 


Indicative Mode. 


Ido 

Thou doest 
He does 


I did 

Thou didst 
He did 


Present. 

We do 
Ye or you do 
They do. 

Past. 

We did 
Ye or you did 
They did. 


Imperative Mode. 


Do (thou) 


Do (ye). 


Subjunctive Mode. 


Present. 


If I do If We do 

Thou do Ye or you do 

He do They do. 


If I did 
Thou didst 
He did 


Past. 

If We did 
Ye or you did 
They did. 


Do ? like shall, is compounded with the infinitive) 
omitting the preposition to; and was formerly more used 
than it is at present. Its modern use is confined to ques- 
tions, as, Do you think so ? negations, as, I do not believe 
it: entreaty, as, Do write to me: and emphatic assertion, 
as. I do really think — I did suppose. In the participle past 
it nas sometimes a peculiar sense, and signifies a com- 
pleted action, as, I have done writing, i. e., ihave finished. 
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The meat is done, i. e., it is sufficiently cooked. I am 
done up, i. e.. my strength is at an end. He is done far , 
i. e., his life or his fortune is finished. In the participle 
present it has likewise some peculiar meanings: He is 
doing well , signifies, either that he is prospering in for- 
tune, or recovering from sickness — he is doing ill, means 
the reverse of these. That will do, signifies it is enough. 
I am undone, means I am ruined ; but to undo is to unfasten. 
Do, compounded with the prepositions on and off \ forms 
two regular verbs, namely, to don , i. e., to do on or dlon a 
vestment, and its opposite, to doff, i. e., do off ox (Toff 
The irregular verbs are numerous, ana though they 
might be to a certain degree classified, an alphabetical 
order is more convenient, and it is therefore adopted. 


Present. 

Past. 

Participle past. 

Abide 

abode 

abided 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke 

awaked 

Bear (to bring 
forth) 

bare 

born 

Bear (to carry) 

bore 

borne 

Beat 

beat 

beaten 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bend 

bent 

bent or bended 

Bereave 

bereft 

bereft or bereaved 

Beseech 

besought 

besought* 

Bid 

bade 

bidden 

Bind 

bound 

bound or boundent 

Bite 

bit 

bitten 

Bleed 

bled 

bled or blooded 

Blow 

blew 

blown 


* Perhaps more properly besougktenj the termination in en 
appearing to be proper to those verbs whose past ends in ought , 
as fought, foughten. Indeed, more than two-thirds of the irre- 
gular verbs have still this termination in the participle, and pro- 
bably in many more it has been dropped merely from the English 
habit of contracting words in speaking them. 

t As “ Let us give as we are most bounden, continual thanks,” 
&c. — Liturgy. 
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Present . 

Past. 

Participle past. 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build 

built 

[broughten] 

built 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Burst 

burst 

[boughten ?] 
burst or bursten 

Cast 

cast 

cast* 

Catch 

caught 

chid 

caught 

Chide 

chidden 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave, (to 

clave 


adhere) 

Cleave, (to splits 

clove or cleft 

cloven or cleft 

Cling 

clangt or clung 

clung 

Clothe 

clothed 

clad 

Come 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Crow 

crew 

crowed or crown 

Creep 

cropej or crept 

crept 

Dare 

durst 

dared 

Deal 

dealt 

dealt 

Dig 

dug 

dug 

Do 

did 

done 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Drink 

drank 

drunken 

Dwell 

dwelt 

dwelt 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

Engrave 

engraved 

engraven 

Fall 

fell 

fallen 


* Verbs which have the prster and present alike in the first 
person, nevertheless make edst in the second person singular, 
as 1 catty thou cagtedst. 

t Lowth gives clang as the prster, and from analogy at any 
rate it ought to be so. 

t Crope is become obsolete. 
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Present, 

Past. 

Participle past. 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

foughten* 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

Fold 

folded 

folden 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Freight 

freighted 

fraughtf 

Gild 

gilt 

gilt 

Gird 

girt or girded 

girt or girded 

Give 

gave 

given 

Go 

wentt 

gone 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Have 

had 

had 

Hang 

hung or hanged 

hung or hanged 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Help 

holp or helped 

holpen or helped 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn 

Hit 

hit 

hitten 

Hold 

held 

holden 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Knit 

knitted 

knitten 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay (to place) 

laid 

laid 

Lead 

led 

led 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Lie (to recline) 

lay 

lain 

Light 

lit 

lit 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Meet 

met 

met 


* “ As in this glorious and well foughten field.” 

Shakspeare. 

t . . . “ There miscarried 

A vessel of our country richly fraught.” — Shakspeare . 
t From the obsolete verb to wend . 
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Present. 

Past. 

Participle past. 

Melt 

melted 

molten 

Mow 

mowed 

mown 

Pass 

passed 

past 

Put 

put 

putten 

Read 

read or redde* 

read or redde 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Ride 

rode 

ridden 

Rid 

ridded 

rid 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Run 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn 

Say 

said 

said 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seethe 

seethed 

sodden 

Seek 

sought 

sought [soughten?] 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set 

set 

set 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape 

shaped 

shapen 

Shave 

shaved 

shaven 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shear 

shore or sheared 

shorn 

Shoe 

shod 

shodden 

Shoot 

shot 

shotten 

Show 

showed 

shown 

Shrink 

shrank 

shrunken 

Shut 

shut 

shutten 

Sink 

sunk 

sunken 

Sing 

sang 

sung 

Sit 

sat 

sitten 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Slide 

slid 

slidden 

Slink 

slunk 

slunken 


* The latter mode of spelling, having been adopted by such 
writers as Bishop Horsley and Lord Byron, has a claim to notice 
here. As it clears an ambiguity, their example has been followed 
by some other authors also. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Participle past. 

Sling 

slung or slang 

slung 

Slit 

slit 

slitten 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown 

Speak 

spoke 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spell 

spelt 

spelt 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt 

spilt 

Spin 

span 

spun 

f p j‘ 

spat 

spitten 

Split 

split 

splitten 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Spring 

sprang 

sprung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Stink 

stank 

stunk 

Sting 

stung 

stung 

Stride 

strode 

stridden 

Strike 

struck 

stricken 

String 

strung 

strung 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

Strew 

strewed 

strown or strewn 

Swear 

swore 

sworn 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen 

Swim 

swam 

swum 

Swing 

swang 

swung 

Take 

took 

taken 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

TeU 

told 

told 

Think 

thought 

thought or 

thoughtc 

Thrive 

throve 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrusten 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 

Wake 

woke 

waked 
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Present . 


Past. 


Wax 

waxed or woxe 

waxen 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Work 

wrought or 

worked 

wrought or 
w< 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

Write 

wrote 

written 


VI. 

Adyerb. 

The Anglo-Saxons recognized the resemblance in 
office between the adjective and the adverb ; for as they 
termed the first Namep gepepa, the noun’s com- 
panion, so they termed the adverb ponbep gepejia, 
the verb’s companion, and a better definition of it could 
hardly be given. 

Adverbs are divided by grammarians into those of 

1. Number: as once, &c. 

2. Order : as first ) &c. 

3. Place : as here, there , &c. 

4. Time : as now , hereafter , &c. 

5. Quantity : as enough , &c. 

6. Quality : as wisely , charitably , &c. 

7. Doubt : as perhaps , &c. 

8. Affirmation : as yes , &c. 

9. Negation : as no, not, &c. 

10. Interrogation: as how, why, &c. 

11. Comparison: as almost , alike , &c. 

Some adjectives are occasionally used as adverbs ; as, 
This is better done than the last. 

Many adverbs are compared like adjectives, as soon, 
sooner , soonest — far, farther, farthest — very, verier, veriest . 
Those ending in ly are usually compared by means of 
the words more and most ; which are the comparative and 
superlative of much . 
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vn. 


Preposition. 
Ia English these are 


Above 

Behind 

From 

Over 

About 

Below 

In 

Through 

After 

Beneath 

Into 

To 

Against 

Beside 

Like 

Under 

Amidst 

Between 

Near 

With 

Among 

Beyond 

Of 

Within 

At 

By 

Off 

Without. 

Before 

For 

On 



Except , from its government of a case, would perhaps 
have some claim to rank as a preposition, but it appears 
more properly a contraction of the active participle of a 
verb transitive ; for excepting him is identical in sense 
with except him. 

Prepositions are often used in compounding verbs, in 
order to modify the sense ; and, not unfrequently, Latin 
prepositions, even though the verb may not be derived 
from the Latin, as interweave , interchange ; and these are 
inseparable under any circumstances : but in some cases 
when the preposition is English, it is movable, as in the 
German, although not quite to the same extent, as 

“ Come, Camillo, 

I will respect thee as a father, if 

Thou bearst my life off hence ” 

“ I can no other answer make, but, thanks 
And thanks, and ever thanks ; and oft good terms 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay. 

“Where such things here, as we do speak about?” 
“I 

Have uttered truth, which if you seek to prove, 

I dare not stand by : — ” 

Of the same kind are run after , call in, and many more 
which will readily occur to every one’s recollection. 
Some verbs have a different sense even, when given with 
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the same preposition, according as it is separable or not — 
thus, to overshoot and to shoot over , have a very different 
signification, and the same may be observed of understand 
and stand under; overlook and look over ; outrun and run 
out , &c. A few verbs, compounded thus with preposi- 
tions, follow the rule of the German exactly : namely, the 
preposition is joined to the beginning of tne participle, 
but is separated and placed after in the tenses. Thus, I 
mentioned the circumstance before — becomes in the parti- 
ciple the before mentioned drcumstance. 

VIII. 

Conjunction. 

Conjunctions are divided into 

1. Copulative^ which connect and carry on the mean- 
ing through the limbs of a sentence, as 1 could not go be- 
cause 1 was unwellj and therefore he promised to come to 
me. 

2. Disjunctive, which express some degree of oppo- 
sition between the parts they connect; as I would have 
gone though 1 was unwell , but he was not at home. 

It must be observed with regard to these last parts of 
speech, that many words according to their meaning 
will be adverbs, prepositions, or conjunctions: thus, for , 
when put transitively, is a preposition ; as, it is not for 
him, i. e., it is not to be his property, but, 1 went for he 
called me, signifies, because he called me, and for is then a 
conjunction. In the phrase, I am then to conclude that you 
are determined ; then is a conjunction, but in the following 
passage it becomes an adverb of time : u Margaret had 
been to him a purely ideal object during the years of his 
youth; death had again rendered her such. Imagination 
had beautified and idolized her then ; faith sanctified and 
glorified her now.”* 

* Southey. 
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IX. 


Interjection. 

The interjections in English are few ; — the nation is bat 
little given to exclamation; — Oh! Ah! and Alas ! form 
nearly the sum of them. Some imperative modes of 
verbs are used something in the manner of an interjection, 
as, See ! Behold ! and Hail ! which last is from a Saxon verb, 
and is a wish of health to the person so addressed. Lo ! is 
probably an abbreviation of look ! as, lo’ye is to be found 
in old writers, and Hark! is from Hearken . The rest are 
but inarticulate expressions of impatience or doubt, which 
have puzzled orthographers to spell — as, pish ! or pshaw ! 
or bah! or um! or hum ! or hm } and are not worth farther 
notice. 


SYNTAX. 

This word, derived .from the Greek wrof*?, which sig- 
nifies an orderly arrangement together, sufficiently ex- 
plains the object of all those rules of grammar which are 
classed under this head. It is here that the peculiarities 
of a language, or, in other words, its idioms are tobe found; 
and the modifications which every nation is wont to 
make of the universal rules, constitute what is called the 
genius of the language. It is the fault of English writers 
very generally that they do not sufficiently attend to this; 
and the consequence is that it is rare to find a racy idiom- 
atic style. The sounding march of the Latin periods 
charms the ear of the scholar, and he tries to assimilate 
his own language to that which he has long studied and 
admired : but the want of distinctive terminations to many 
of the Cases of nouns, renders this a vain attempt; and if 
we would write perspicuously, and at the same time with 
a force which shall impress itself on the memory, we 
must use the tools which our rude forefathers left us ; we 
must write, as we speak,— our mother tongue. 
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The Three Concords. 

Rule I. 

Concord of the Verb with its Nominative. 

The peculiarity of the English on this point, consists in 
its uniform arrangement of the nominative before the 
verb ; for as the accusative of the substantive has no es- 
pecial termination, it would be impossible to make a sen- 
tence perspicuous if any other arrangement were adopted. 
The arrangement, therefore, made use of by some modem 
writers by which the nominative is displaced, is bad, 
and in proof of this, we may observe that it is never so 
used in common speech. Peter was more confident than 
was John, will never be a mode of expression adopted 
in conversation, nor has it ever been so by the great 
masters of our language. Take, for example. Southey, 
in that most idiomatic of all his writings, “ The Doctor / 7 
— “To those who are acquainted with the history of 
Grandgousier’s royal family, I need not explain what that 
purpose was.” — Now this sentence would have been de- 
spoiled of its genuine English-ness had it been written 
“ what was that purpose. 77 — Therefore, although an ear 
accustomed to the roundness of the Latin period, may 
shrink from a small word at the end of a sentence, if the 
writer would be English in his style, (and if he be not it 
is not a good style,) he must be content to follow his 
wise forefathers in this, as well as in trial by jury, and 
many other things which we have not yet found it easy 
to amend. 

It is difficult always to believe that an arrangement of 
language which we are daily hearing, is the true and ele- 
gant one : and yet if, in manner and in dress, simplicity 
and ease are synonymous with elegance, why should we 
wonder that the same should be the case with language ? 
I will choose two sentences from a popular writer* to 
exemplify both the faulty and the idiomatic arrangement 


* Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
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of the verb and nominative : few will hesitate in decid- 
ing which is most agreeable to the ear. “ None more 
than he will grieve , for an hour at least, when I am dead.” 
Here the verb and the nominative are too widely sepa- 
rated for perspicuity; and the natural arrangement would 
have been “ none will grieve more than he will.” How 
easily and pleasantly on the other hand does the following 
sentence read off, — “ All this regard to trifles was not frivo- 
lity — it was a trait of character, it belonged to the artist; 
without it he would not have had the habit of mind which 
made him what he was.” In this the verb constantly 
follows close upon the nominative, and the effect is most 
pleasing : the sentence never lags, but is thoroughly idi- 
omatic English. 

Sometimes, for greater emphasis, where the style is 
highly rhetorical, it is allowed to place an accusative in 
the first part of the sentence. “ Your country is desolate, 
your cities are burned with fire, your land strangers de- 
vour it in your presence.”* Here, as for is understood 
before your land , as may be seen by another passage. 
“ Make us gods which shall go before us, for as for this 
Moses, the man that brought us out of the land of Egypt, 
w r e wot not what is become of him.”t 

A whole sentence may occasionally be the nominative 
to a verb. In this case we shall usually find the infini- 
tive mode of a verb; which, as has already been noticed, 
is the abstract idea of an action, taking the part of a sub- 
stantive, as, “to say that a man lyeth , is as much as to say 
that he is brave towards God, and a coward toward 
man.”t “The more he knows the more he is desirous 
of knowing, and yet the farther he advances in knowledge 
the better he understands how little he can attain, and 
the more deeply he feels that God alone can satisfy the 
infinite desires of an immortal soul. 2b understand this is 
the height and perfection of philosophy.”} 


* Isaiah. t Exodus. f Bacon. $ Southey. 
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Rule II. 

Concord of the Substantive with its Adjective. 

Here, as the English adjective is indeclinable, the 
agreement is an understood rather than an expressed one. 
How the English language came to stand alone in this 
particular, is not easy to say; for the Anglo-Saxon ad- 
jective is declined very amply. The only resemblance 
in this particular that I am aware of is to be found in the 
German, where, if the adjective be separated from its 
substantive, it becomes indeclinable. 

Rule III. 

Concord of the Relative with its Antecedent. 

The usual concord of the relative in gender , number , and 
verson with its antecedent, is very easily observed in 
English ; for it is subject to no change of number or per- 
son, but merely of gender and case rbnx this last is not 
necessarily the same as that of the antecedent : thus in 
the phrase, the many whom you saw , said:— -the man is the 
nominative of said; you is the nominative of saw , and 
whom is the accusative governed by the verb transitive 
saw. The relative in this phrase supplies a whole limb 
of a sentence; for without its aid we must say, you saw a 
certain man , and that man said. Reverse the sentence, 
and let the man be the nominative to saw , as, — the man 
who saw you said; — you becomes the accusative, and the 
relative is in the nominative case, for the verb transitive 
no longer exercises its influence on it, but on another 
word, i. e. you. 

The rule is one that may be termed universal, for 
wherever a relative exists capable of being declined, it 
must hold good; but the mistakes, so frequently made in 
the cases of the relative^ show that it is one of some diffi- 
culty to the mere English scholar. This difficulty may 
probably be avoided by analyzing the sentence so far as 
to see which word is governed by the verb transitive, for 
it has already been seen that though the substantive does 
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not alter its termination in the accusative case, it is never- 
theless as properly in that case as ihe neuter noun in the 
Greek or Latin, which has its nominative and accusative 
alike. If the government of the verb transitive fall upon 
a substantive, then the relative escapes from its influence, 
and, if no other circumstance interfere, will be in the 
nominative. Or it may be received in another way; for 
if the relative clearly be the agent, then it must be the 
nominative to the verb. The following sentence will 
show it in all its cases, “ We may well believe that they 
whom faith has sanctified, and who upon their departure 
join the spirits of the just 1 made perfect/ may at once be 
removed from all concern with this world of probation, 
except so far as might add to their own happiness, and 
be made conducive to the good of others, in the ways of 
Providence. But by parity of reason it may be concluded 
that the sordid and the sensual, they whose affections have 
been set upon worldly things, and who are of the earth 
earthy, will be as unable to rise above the earth as they 
would be incapable of any pure and spiritual enjoy- 
ment.”* Here, faith is the nominative or agent, and 
sanctifies certain persons; these in their turn join the 
spirits of the just, and thus are the agents or nominative to 
the verb join. 

When the relative does duty for two antecedents of 
different genders, one of which is neuter, then the in- 
declinable word that is substituted for who or which; as, 
the cart and the man that you met on the road: — for the 
English do not willingly attribute gender to inanimate 
things; and by this compromise we may avoid involving 
the cart and the man in the same category, for that is 
equally applicable to all genders, as, 

“ The child may rue that was unborn, 

The hunting of that day.”f 

“ I asked him whether it were the custom in his country to 
say the thing that was not?”J 


* Southey. t Ballad of Chevy Chase. X Swift. 
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“ In Florence was it from a casement thrown me, 

Wrapt in a paper which contained the name 
Of heb that threw it — 

“Plutus himself 

That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine, 

Hath not in Nature’s mystery more science 
Than I have in that ring — ”* 

“A man is an ill husband of his honor that entereth into 
any action the failing wherein may disgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can honor him.”f 

Arrangement of the Parts of Speech. 

1. Article. 

The proper place of the article in English, as in Greek, 
is immediately before the adjective, if there be one, if 
not, before the noun; but, as in the Greek, it is often 
prefixed to a whole phrase, which, taken together, forms 
the nominative to a verb, as, u The speaking to the people 
was well timed” It does not, however, like the Greek, 
transform the participle into, an active agent, or an indi- 
vidual; but makes the participle present into a neuter 
substantive, as, the winning is easier than the preserv- 
ing a conquest. 


2. Substantive. 

The common Latin rule, that when two substantives of 
different signification come together, the last will be in 
the genitive case, is reversed in English ; for the substan- 
tive in the genitive case stands first, as, “I have to-night 
wooed Margaret, the lady Hero’s gentlewoman , by the name 
of Hero ; she leans me out of her mistress’s chamber win - 
dow” &c.J 

“ In all debates where virtues bear a part, 

Not one but nods and talks of Jonsoris art , 

Of Shakspeare' 8 nature , and of Cowley's wit , 

How Beaumont’s judgment checked what Fletcher writ”§ 


* Shakspeare. t Bacon, 

t Shakspeare. $ Pope. 
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This arrangement of the genitive case is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, where we find commonly such phrases as 
Irobep geleapan, God’s belief, or the belief in God; 
Dobep pillan, God’s will, &c.; and it is still to be 
found also in the German, as, Ich will Pharaons herz 
erharten — I will harden Pharaoh's heart , though in that 
language, as in the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin arrangement 
of the second noun in the genitive case is also used. In 
English, where the repetition of sibilants becomes un- 
pleasant to the ear, the preposition of is substituted, and 
we say, the will of God instead of God's will. In the con- 
struction of a sentence these two modes of expression 
form a pleasing variety, and the writer will do well to 
avail himself of both. The following passage owes half 
its beauty and pathos to the skilful use of the genitive 
case. “ We went once more to the bed, and there by 
his master's face, sate the poor dog. He had crept sofUy 
up from his usual resting-place, and when he saw us 
draw aside the curtain, he looked at us so wistfully, that 
— No, I cannot go on ! — There is a religion in a good man's 
death that we cannot babble to all the world.”* 

Sometimes the genitive is used alone, the second sub- 
stantive being understood, as I have been staying at your 
friend's — i. e., at your friend's house. That is Charles's hat , 
but 1 thought it had been Henry's — i. e., Henry's hat. 

According to the Latin rule, also, two or more substan- 
tives relating to the same thing will be in the same case; 
but the English has this peculiarity, that the genitive ter- 
mination is only appended to the last of them, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's opinion — King William and 
Queen Mary's reign. It would seem that in these cases 
the whole phrase is considered as amalgamated into a 
single word, in the fashion of some German compounds, 
and then the termination peculiar to the case is added at 
the end of it, as it would be to any other word. 

3. Adjective. 

The usual place of the adjective in English is after the 


* Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
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article, and before the noun; but if two or three be pre- 
dicated of the same substantive, it is sometimes allowed 
to place them after it for the sake of strengthening the 
expression by some addition to the phrase, as, A man 
gentle, peaceable and benevolent in no ordinary degree. It is, 
however, a somewhat forced arrangement, and is un- 
pleasing to the ear if often repeated. 

With the prefixed, an adjective frequently changes into 
a noun of number, as, the wise are cautious . 

4. Pronoun. 

The pronoun being distinguished by the inflections of 
the different cases, admits of more transposition than the 
substantive which it represents; and sometimes, in rheto- 
rical speech and poetry, the accusative may be placed 
first with considerable effect: as in the speech of Paul to 
the Athenians, where the translators have availed them- 
selves with much skill of this power, “ Whom ye igno- 
rantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” Milton too 
has used this construction; but still, though the liberty 
may be permitted, it is not to be repeated too often, for 
it is not the natural arrangement of the words: the Eng- 
lish language is of easy march, each word taking as 
nearly as possible the place which the sense requires, 
and our ears do not easily tolerate inversions of the sen- 
tence, which, excepting on any particular occasions, 
make a harsh and labored style. 

The neuter pronoun it plays a large part in the idiom 
of the language: it forms the impersonal verbs, as they 
are, perhaps improperly, termed, as, it rains , it freezes , 
&c., and is joined with other verbs where the word thing 
might be substituted for it , as, it affords me pleasure — that 
is, this thing affords me pleasure. 

It is frequently used in the room of that or this , even 
when it relates to masculine or feminine names, and this 
preference of the neuter is a peculiarity of the English, 
for example, 

“Who was it ? — 

Festo the jester, my lord.” 
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Again, 

“ What kind of woman is 't? n * 

It is also used for distinction, as, Which is it 1 your brother 
John or Charles ? It is John. It enters also into phrases 
such as, how is it? how fares it with you ? where it applies 
to the whole state of things. It is sad , it is strange , &c. 
seems to express only that the thing is sad, strange, &c. 

6. Verb. 

The English follows the universal rule as to the verb 
substantive, and has the same case before and after it; 
u It is I, be not afraid.” The infinitive, however, of this, 
as of other verbs, never admits of a nominative, 'and is 
joined with an accusative, governed by the preceding 
verb transitive, as, I knew him to be a man of honor. 

Verbs of giving, lending, promising, obtaining, and the 
like,t govern a dative of the person and an accusative of 
the thing, as, I gave him a book, — I lent him a horse , — I 
promised thee forgiveness , — He afforded them protection. In 
these examples it is evident that, though him , thee, them, 
are the same in form as the accusative, yet that the sub- 
stantives book , horse , &c., are in fact the patients or things 
given, lent, &c., and therefore in the accusative case, whilst 
the last-mentioned pronoun or person is the receiver of the 
thing thus given, &c. The two persons therefore stand 
in the relation of giving and receiving, and the person to 
whom a thing is given (datum) is said to be in the dative 
case. 

All other verbs transitive govern, that is, are followed 
by an accusative, as, I called him; they fought them; thou 
hast heard me. 

Verbs intransitive are not followed by any case; for 
their action stops short in itself, and does not extend to 
any other object. Such are to sleep , to recline , &c. 

The verb to be , when it signifies possession, will have 


* Shakspeare. 

t The principal verbs which may be said to govern a dative, 
are to give , lend , read , fetch , get, send , bring , afford , promise , 
tell , reach, leave, with their derivatives. 
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a genitive case after it, as That is his ; the grapes were the 
gardener’s. 

The participle present, when preceded by an article, be- 
comes in some sort a substantive, and conveys, like the 
infinitive mode, an abstract idea of the action ; as, the 
writing so much fatigues me; — which is the same in sense 
as, to write so mucky &c.: and this may be considered 
as one of the peculiarities of the English; for in most 
other languages the infinitive would be employed in 
phrases of this kind: in the English, the use of the infini- 
tive would give a stiff and foreign air to the sentence. 
When a noun or pronoun personal precedes a participle 
present standing thus in the place of a substantive, the 
article is omitted, and the first noun is in the genitive 
case, according to the rule already given, as Who would 
have thought of Alexander’s conquering the world ? — i. e., of 
the conquering the world by Alexander. It might be rendered 
bv a verb personal with the conjunction that — i. e., that 
Alexander would conquer , &c. ; but it would be less idiom- 
atic. 

When a participle is connected with a noun or pronoun 
personal, the noun, being the agent, will be in the nomi- 
native case, and the phrase becomes what is called by 
grammarians a nominative case absolute , as, 

“ And finding disciples, we tarried there seven days.”* 

“ He descending will himself, 

In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet’s sound 
Ordain them laws ”f 

u But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him for 
Herodias his brother Philip’s wife,” &c t 

“ Let me not burst in ignorance, but tell 
Why thy canonized bones hearsed in death 
Have burst their cearments.”§ 

6. Adverb. * 

The adverb has its place most frequently after the verb 
and before the adjective whose sense it modifies; but it not 


* Acts. t Milton. } Luke. $ Shakspeare. 
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unfrequently is placed between the auxiliary and the par- 
ticiple of a compound tense, as, 

“ I speak but brotherly of him,”* 

u Epictetus makes use of another kind of allusion, which 
is very beautiful and wonderfully proper to incline us to 
be satisfied with the post in which Providence has placed 
us.” 

:t Men . . who are contented with a competency, and 
will not molest their tranquillity to gain an abundance.” 

“ The Stoics thought they could not sufficiently repre- 
sent the excellence of virtue if they did not comprehend 
in the notion of it all possible perfections.”! 

The following is the usual place in the sentence of the 
different kinds of adverbs. 

1. Adverbs of Number are usually placed after the verb 
and its accusative, if it be a verb, transitive, as Itoldthem 
twice : but sometimes they will be found placed between 
the pronoun and the verb, as, I twice told them; or even 
before it, when much emphasis is required, as, 

“ Once or twice 

I was about to speak and tell him plainly,” &c.J 

The first, however, is the natural and colloquial order of 
the words. 

2. Adverbs of Order stand after the verb, as, 1 went 
first, or the verb and its accusative, if there De one, as, 
1 saw him last. Like those of number, too, they may be 
removed from their usual place for the sake of emphasis. 

3. Adverbs of Place are always after the verb, except- 
ing in one or two especial phrases. Thus we say, Come 
hither, He is going thither, they are here, I was there: 
but these last have their place first in the phrases, here 
am I,— there he is, — and the like, as 11 Here am I, for 
thou didst call me.” $. 

u Here comes the fool i 7 faith. 77 Cl There’s for thy pains. 77 
(( Here’s an over-weening rogue. 77 “ There is no way but 
this, Sir Andrew.” 11 


* Shakspeare. t Addison. $ Shakspeare. 

$ Samuel. II Shakspeare. 
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4. Adverbs of Time have their place after the verb, 
or between the pronoun or nominative and the verb, or, 
in compound tenses between the auxiliary and the par- 
ticiple, as, 

“ I happened to stumble against a crust and fell flat on 
my face. I got up immediately ” &c.* 

“ When dinner was almost done, the nurse came in 
with a child of a year old in her arms, who immediately 
spied me,” &c.* 

“ The barbarity of the action was represented to Mark 
Antony, who immediately summoned Herod.”t 

u Two hundred carpenters and engineers were imme- 
diately set to work.” 

Sometimes an adverb of time stands absolutely, and 
then it has its place at the ben inning of the sentence, as, 

“ Hereafter ye shall see the son of man,” &c. 

u Immediately after the tribulation of thpse days — 

Now, when used as an expletive, also stands first in 
the sentence, as, 

a Now when Jesus was bom in Bethlehem — ”t 

5. Adverbs of Quantity may be placed after or before 
the verb indifferently, as, he had enough to pay his expenses , 
or, enough was given him to pay his expenses. Much is re- 
quired. I do not ask much. 

6. Adverbs of Quality are placed after the verb, or 
between the nominative and verb, as, he reasoned wisely. 

“ I am not prone to weeping as our sex 
Commonly are — ”§ 

7. Adverbs of Doubt are generally placed first, as, 
perhaps he will come. 

8. Adverbs of Affirmation also stand before the verb, 
as, yes you may. Certainly they were imprudent. 

9. Adverbs of Negation. Of these, no has its place 
before, and not after the verb. No is frequently used al- 
most as an adjective to a noun, as, no one , no man, and 
thus makes, with the substantive, the nominative to a 
verb; and not is sometimes used in the same way, as, not 


* Swift. t Addison. X Matthew. $ Shakspeare. 
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one of them spoke , and then of course it precedes the verb. 
More commonly it takes its natural place, as, I thought 
not. I did not intend to go. He will not come. Though 
Milton has sometimes used two negatives as an affirma- 
tive, yet it is a practice not to be imitated, for it produces 
a harsh and unpleasing phrase. 

10. Adverbs of Interrogation stand before the verb, 
as, Ho w can it be ? Why was it done? 

11. Adverbs of Comparison. Of these almost usually 
takes its place between the nominative and the verb, as, 
I have almost done. The rest are placed after it, as, we 
think alike. They have seen more. 

There is a mistake very prevalent in common parlance 
at present, which may here be noticed; namely, the 
making the adverbs of time, immediately and directly , do 
duty as conjunctions. It has been seen by quotations from 
good writers, th^ immediately cannot take its place at the 
beginning of a sentence, unless it stand absolutely, and 
be followed by a preposition, as, immediately upon, imme- 
diately after ; and without some such arrangement it can- 
not take its place before the nominative ; yet we com- 
monly hear and even read such phrases, as, immediately 
he heard it, he departed. Directly he arrived , the horses were 
brought. In all such cases it stands, and stand improperly, 
in the room of the conjunction when, or the phrase as soon 
as , and is particularly offensive to an ear trained to any- 
thing like grammatical accuracy. 

7. Preposition. 

The English preposition may be held always to govern 
an accusative case. In composition it is sometimes in- 
separably joined to the verb, as, to forget, to undertake; 
but it is more frequently separable, as, to get inJlo answer 
for , to stand by, to go for, to part with, Sc. The place 
which these separable prepositions are to take, is left 
very much to the taste of the author; and it has, in mo- 
dern writing, been generally thought proper to place the 
preposition with a relative before the verb, as, The friends 
with whom we parted yesterday. The cause by which we 
intend to stand to the last : yet this is not the natural ar- 
rangement of the words, and much of the force of the ex- 
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pression is lost, by making the mind of the hearer or 
reader wait to see what verb is coming to decide the 
meaning of the sentence. The friends that we parted 
with yesterday ; the cause that we intend to stand by to the 
last , — is both more English in arrangement, and more 
forcible in expression ; in some cases the preposition may 
even be placed farther from the verb without losing force: 
but it must be after not before it. This arrangement of 
separable prepositions is a part of the Teutonic character 
of the language, and so far from being inelegant, is al- 
most essential to an idiomatic style. Where the preposi- 
tion forms no part of the verb, it is best placed near the 
word it governs. Thus, in, — it was done in a strange way , 
— in governs a strange way , and therefore in speaking of 
it we should say, the strange way in which it was done , and 
it would be a clearer and better expression than if we 
were to say, the strange way that it was done in, though 
even this is not altogether forbidden, as, 

* “I give them with this ring, 

Which, when you part from , lose, or give away t 
Let it presage the ruin of your love.”* 

The only place therefore which can be assigned to the 
preposition, is that which shall make the sentence most 
clear and rapid in its expression ; for, if we attentively 
study the habits of our nation, we shall find that it does 
not easily brook delay in anything, whether it be in 
speech or action. Even our words are shortened to the 
utmost in the pronunciation, and frequently abridged of 
a syllable or two, to save time andr trouble in speaking ; 
wo may therefore be well assured that any mode of ar- 
ranging the phrase which gives a slower march to the 
sentence, is repugnant to the genius of the language, and 
will never make a pleasing style. 

8. Conjunction . 

Some conjunctions have a government of modes, i. e., 
require the indicative or subjunctive mode to follow 


7 


* Shakspearie. 
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them, while others, such as and , but, as, &c., have no in- 
fluence whatever on the mode. 

Hypbthetical, conditional, concessive and exceptive 
conjunctions, such as if, though , except , whether, &c., 
seem in general to require the subjunctive mode* after 
them, but when the sense is meant to be at all decisive, 
even these will have the indicative after them. The fol- 
lowing are examples of their government of the sub- 
junctive, taken from the translation of the Bible. 

“ If thou be the son of God — ” 

" Though he slay me — ” 

“ Unless he wash his flesh — ” 

no power except it were given from above.” 

“ Whether it were I or they.” 

In each of these cases something contingent or doubt- 
ful is expressed. In the following the indicative mode 
is used to imply a greater degree of certainty. 

“ If the scripture has, as surely it has, left this mat- 
ter,” &c. 

“ Nor has anyone reason to complain for want of far- 
ther information, unless he can show his claim to it.” 
“But though we are sufficiently instructed for the 
common purposes of life,” &c.f 

That, expressing the motive or end, will have the sub- 
junctive mode ; generally however in the tenses formed 
with may or the conditional of shall, as, 

“ Full well ye reject the commandment of God that ye 
may keep your own tradition.”:): 

Lest governs a subjunctive, as, 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fallTl 

Than and as, expressing a comparison of the qualities 
of persons or things, govern no mode ; but like all con- 
junctions require to be followed by the same cases, modes, 
and tenses as have preceded it, — as “thou art wiser than 
I (am), — you are not so tall as I (am), — you think him 
handsomer than (you think) me, and you love him more 
than (you love) me. In all other instances if you com- 


* V. Lowth’s Grammar. 

t Bishop Butler. } Mark. $ 1 Cor. 
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plete the sentence in like manner by supplying the part 
which is understood, the case of the latter noun will be 
determined ; thus, Plato observes that God geometrizes , and 
the same thing was observed by a wiser man than he, — that 
is, than he was. It was well observed by Plato , but more 
elegantly by Solomon than him , — that is, than by him.”* 

Some conjunctions have certain corresponding ones 
which must always follow them, as, 

1. Though, although .... yet, nevertheless, as, 

“ Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor.” 

2. Whether .... or; as, whether he will go or not I 
cannot tell. 

3. Either .... or; as, I will either send it on bring it. 

4. Neither . . . nor; as, neither he nor I can accom- 
plish it. 

It is a fault to confound these, and use or , as the fol- 
lowing conjunction to neither. 

5. As .... as; expressing a comparison of equality, 
as, she is as amiable as her sister. 

A vulgar redundance has crept into common parlance 
occasionally, and equally as, is used instead of as; but 
equally is an adverb; and an adverb stands only with a 
verb or an adjective ; therefore if equally be used, the 
sentence must be so turned as to let the adverb modify 
the adjective, as, she and her sister are equally amiable. 

6. As .... so ; expressing a comparison of resem- 
blance ; “as the stars so shall they be.” And it shall be as 
with the people so with the priest, &c. As the one dieth so 
dieth the other. Sometimes they are reversed, as, Vesuvius 
is not so high as JEtna. 

7. So ... . that, expressing a consequence, as, he was 
so offended that he left the room. 

W hen the verb is compounded with an auxiliary, the 
conjunction and usually causes the omission of all but 
the participle in the second verb, as, I have been and 
told him, instead of I have been and I have told him. 


* Lowth’s Grammar, p. 180. 
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9. Interjection. 

Interjections are not commonly supposed to have any 
government, nevertheless we always find an accusative 
after ah and oh , as, ah me ! what do lhearf probably there- 
fore the preposition for is understood, i. e., ah for me ! as 
it is always expressly written after alas , as, alas for my 
children! alas for thee! 


THE END. 
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